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Axtst. Por. lib. v. ch. 9. 

There are three things, which thofe ought to poflefs, who are intended tor 
bigh offices in the State; firft, an affection for the exiting government ; te- 
condly, ability for the affairs of it; thirdly, fuch opinivas in religion, and 
politics as are fuitable with it. 
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ACollation.of the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Pfalas; in Order 
to account for the Variances between them, and theicby eflabli/l. the 
Authenticity of the one, and the Fidelity of the other. oy mg 
Reeves, Efg.  8vo. Pages 286. Payne, White, and Wric 
London, 1801. 

(Continucd from P. 171.) 


E now proceed to giv e extraéts from what we have already called 

*« a learned” Epiltle prefixed to this Collation. krom thefe, it 

will be feen what opinions the author has expre{fed on the points, upon 
Which we have cae fome obfervations in a former month. 

Firft, as to the objeét of this Collation, and the manner in which it 
was conducted. 

‘“* With thefe confiderations, as I before faid, in my mind, I had the curiofity 
to difcover what was the real extent of the difcordauce between the Griek and 
Hebrew texts, by making myfelf an exaét Collation of them. This experi- 
ment, | thought, would be more ufefully made upon the Plelms, which is the 
moit popular, moft interefting, and bett known of all the books in the Old 
Teftament. Being {o fi rtunate as to know a perfon of the Jewilh nation, who 
is extremely well verfed in their Se ripture, and in all parts of Jewith learning, 
I fat down with him to make this trial; the retele of which will be feea in the 
following pages,” 

NO. XXXIV, VOL. VIII, Bb Further 
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346 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Further on in page 37, he thus explains the defign of the work, and 


his method of making the Collation of the two texts. 


*¢ The view propofed in this inquiry is, as I have before faid, to vindicate 
the fidelity of thefe tranflatois; to induce the Greek fcholar to confule more 
frequently his Septuaginr, where he may poffibly find as credible a witnefs to 
the true fenfe of the orginal, as in the préfent Maforetical text of the Jews; 
and further, to prevail with thofe who have been at the pains to acquaint 
themfelves with the Hebrew, not to defpife the aid of the Greek text, which 
is more ancient than their favourite one, and will afford light in many points, 
where their Hebrew learning may fail’ them. After this, Ihave a hope, that 
the Greek and Hebrew {chools will unite in allowing a proportionate fhare of 
credit and confidence to the two texts; and will, in their biblical ftudies, take 
pains fo to approximate them, that they may reflect a mutual light upon one 
another, and contribute to eftablifh the Word of God upon two teftimonies, 
rather than upon one. , 

* Whether the attempt made in the following Collation ts of a fort to forward 


any fuch delign, and whetherf indeed, it is worthy to mg yd ot that 
e 


tranfient notice, which is beftowed upon the publications of the day, 1s for 
the reader to judge, I thal] not prefume to fay any thing of the weight, or 
the worth of 11; 1 will only undertake for its having one property, which is 
not ufually found if works of refearch; namely, that there is nothing in it, 
which is borrowed or adopted from, or formed by the aid of, any writer 
whatfoever, except only the commentary of THroporet forthe one text; 
and forthe other text, the critical notes of Somomon Ben Metec, to which 
he has given the fancifal tithe of Mrcran Tops, * The perfection oi 
Beauty ;” with the Jewifh commentators, that are ufually comprehended ta 
the Rabbinical Bible ; to thefe were added the two Lexicons of Buxrore ; 
the Concordances of Buxtrorr, Taytor, and TromMtius, and the pubs 
fication called, the Hexarzia of Origen, Refolved that this fhould be a 
real trial of the two texts made by myfelf, with the affiftance of the learned 
perfon before alluded to, I fat down to the examination, without any inguiry 
after the fpeculations, conjeCtures, or fuggeftions of other men; except fuct 
as are contained in the books of reference before mentioned. If fuch a pro- 
cefs makes a work genuine, and shar gives it any recommendation, for sar I 
can vouch; but for notl ing elfe. 

“« However, when the above-mentioned procefs was finifhed, I felt myfelf at 
liberty to indulge a curiofity to look inio fome writers, who, 1 knew, mult 
have gone over the fame ground. I then found, that fome points, which are 
prefented in thefe piges as new, have been anticipated by others ; but after 
full confideration of thef. coincidences, I {till thought there was fomething be- 
longing to the Collation here made, that diftinguithed it from all that I faw in 
thote writers. I hope I do not deceive my reader or my felf, when I fay, that 
what is here attempted, has been more fully opened, more anxioufly explained, 
and more ferupuloully fupported by authorities, than any of the difquifitions 
which I have happened to tarn to, fince this Collation was made: 1t has, I 
may add, another advantage over them all, which no Englifh reader, I think, 
will deny to be one; I mean, that the whole is adapied to our church traulla- 
tion of the Bible,” 


Mr. R.’s opinion refpef&ting the Septiagint tranflaticn, and of the 
Englith tranilations of the Plalims, are centained in the following pal- 
fages. 
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Reeves on the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Plalms. ” 
] 34 


‘ 


« The Septuagint tranflation of the Pfalms feems to have been made with 
the moft ferupulous attention to the Hebrew. ‘The tranflators have not con- 
tented themelves with transfafing the fente of a patfage, but have thewn an 
anxiety to reprefent its very words and phrafeology, fo as to make the idiom 
of the Greek language fubmit to that of the Hebrew, and aflume a form that 
is hardly intelligible to the readers of other Greek books, who happen not to 
pollels the key, which a knowledge of the Hebrew would turnifh, This ap- 
pears to me, after a careful comparifon of it with the Hebrew, to be the true 
character of the Septuagint verfion of the Pfalus, ‘The fame may be faid of 
much the greater part of the Old ‘Teflament.” 

‘The like fort of fentiment, which fuggefted the retaining of the old 
Pfalms in the Common Prayer Book, keeps us trom acquainting ourielves wat 
the new Verfion in the Bible. We are prepofleffed in favor of the Common 
Prayer Pfalims, which we have heard in the Church Service from our youth. 
Upon a comparifon, their language and ttyle are thought, by fome, to be more 
fublime, poetical, and clegant. However juft this character may be (and I 
own it feems to me a little doubtful) they are till not adapted to the purpole of 
acritical work, They do not reprefent the Hebrew text, nor the Septuagint, 
nor any one fingle text. ‘They feem to have fomething trom all, and fomething 
from the compilers; who finifhed them according to their own fancy, and, no 
dout, with a view to their effect in the fervice. ‘They are, moreover, no 
part of our Bible. All our commentators upon the Pfalms have chofen the 
text of the Bible, and I have followed their example.” 


We have given thefe extraéts, that the author’s fentiments may be 
feen, upon fome of thofe points, which we have touched in the former 
part of this Review; and now the reader is fully enabled to pafs his 
own judgment upon them. In this prefatory epiftle, there are fome 
difguifiuons, on the origin of the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
upon the introduétion of letters and vowel marks, all of which have 
inthem much originality; but we muil pafs them over, in order to 
proceed to the work itfelf, The Collation of the Hebrew and the Greck 
ACxts, , 

‘The reader fhould be here cautioned, that it is not. the author’s de- 
fig to make that fort of Collation, which is often made for afcertain+ 
ing the true reading of Greek and Roman authors; and in which it 
is always expected, that any novelty fuggefted by the collator, fhould 
be a preferable reading to the one in the printed text. It is not Mr. 
R.’s defign to difcover and fuggell new readings at all, as has been 
done by Kennicot and Roffi, and by thofe who have mae ule of their 
labours; all he propofes, 1s, to compare the Hebrew and Greek, and 
te account for the variances there may happen to be between them ; 
but by no means to determine, which of the two texts furnifhes the 
reading, that ought to be preferred. Upon thefe points, he thus ex- 
prefles himfelf : 


‘I fhould alfo apprife thofe, who may, perhaps, not entirely approve the 
afcendancy here given to the Greek text, that the readings, which are fo often 
adopted from thence into the Hebrew, are not meant to be obrruded as the 
true readings of the original; in many cafes the prefeat Hebrew may he the 
bight reading, and fome accident, not now difcoverable, may have produced 
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348 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the prefent readine inthe Greek. To decide on the real text of th e Ofigin.!. 
dis a prefomption that would il! foie wt! = humble preten lions of the bet vat 
work; which is merely a critical i inguiry to note the varian ces, and to account 
for them upon prohabie grounds, fuch as miftakes in the identity, 
opinions as t) the fenfe, of octal. 

es J beg th: ofe, who inrereft themfelves for the fidelity of the Maforites, and 
the erecie of the prefent Hebrew txt, to notice, that through the whole of 
thee conjectures, | have forborne to impure the variations in the sn rew 
either to the negligence or wilfulnefs of thefe, who feted it in its prefent 
form. I do no more than fuppoie 
VWENTY worked, was fuch, as to wa 


or ciscrene 


that the wanfeript upon which the rs 
‘rane their rendering. This fupp “hi “ 


Pt 
does not at al! affect the prefent Hebrew text, which might potlibly have been 
ce pied with more fidelity from tre orig ginal, Whether it had any fuperior 


ime of this fort, or whether thofe claims mzy not have been wea kened by 
ye neglizence of ivi fequen t tran. itiein. and al} the deviations, which ] have 


c 

Tt 

jmnpu! ed to the tranfeript ufed by the Stvexty, may noi be chargeable on the 
c , 


fi 
“ 
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ery Maforetical text itfelf, which we poffefs at prefent, are queftious 
leave to others, asno part of my inquiry. 
©] bes, alfo, fech zealous advocates for the Hebrew text, to confder, 
whatever may be urged in favor of the radical letters of the prefent 
text, it newer can be maintained, that the vowel points have an equal pre. 
hey are tainly no part of Scripture; they are only evidence of 
rent reading of Scripture; as fuch they are refpectable, and highly f 
in? MONS but not more fo, than orher teft es of learned men. As 
to beth, the letters as well as ibe vowels, there is now, in this advanced age of 
inquiry, no longer a fuperitition about the Hebrew, more than 
text of Scripture; thev are both confidered as ink and parch- 
ment, the bet means, but Mill human and frail, by which the word of God 
cou'd be conveved to late pofterity. The ftudy, and contemplation, and com- 
telifying witnefies,” is all, that Divine Providence has 
thought neceflary for us; and it is our duty to make the beft of them, in that 
ne other,” 
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To a perion, therefore, who feeks ether for conjeétural emenda- 
tions, or fer expofitions, of the Pfalms, there muft be great 
difcppormtmentt in this Coilation; for the butinefs of it is not to fur- 
nifh r cher one orthe other. It ts only, where there 1s a variance 
b: we e Hebrew and the Septu: oon texts, that Mr. R.’s plan comes 
Into ape eration. [his may happ : as we all know, in paflages that 
are of no great importance in Sedo bit become fuch, only by 
reafon of the plan of comparifon inftituts ‘d in this work. Hence tt 
may happen, that manv pailages j in this ‘e ollation will be thought, by 
fome, to be brought into more notice than they deferve ; while other 
paflages in the Pfalms, of known dificu ele and deferving of eluct- 
dation, are undefervedly pafled over, becaufe they are not within the 
defien of this Collation. If the reader regards — as dilappoint- 
ments, they are difappointments of his own making; for the author 
holds out no expeftation, beyond that of comparing the two te: 
in their’ variances, without any re 
forme importance, or of none at all. In fhori, this is a work of cri- 
delfdi. ree Theology; it is, befides, an experiment to try, in a 


few iuttances, the general credit due to diefe refpective texts ; and jt 
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The Poems of Allan Ramjay. 349 


muft not be looked to as any thing like a Commentary, or Annotations 
on the Pfalms. 
The following are fpecimens of the manner, in which this Collauon 


18 Tl jade. 


Vrr. Yet have I fet my king upon my holy alt of Zion. } The 


re 


Septua: tnt sa ators read this in the patiive. neit peri fon: Eys of xaerragey 


2 . : ’ , . > -* 
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eg? corfiitut regem m um, might be mace correfpond with this, by a very little 
alteration. Lhe verb will read as well in niphal, putting a dageth i in the fo 


compentfate the ; detective, asin Prov. vii. 23, SDD3 wae a faculs confiitutis 


cram, ** 1 was fet up from everlafting.” Engl. verfior. ‘The poffeffive » might 

be chanced to a poti-ffive 9, ewo letters which are often confounded ; fo that the 
oS 4 ? 

whole patfage wall then read thus: sl3D3 "ot We! vrs A272 “and I 
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upon Zicn his holy bill.” Some may think this readisg of 


has the advantage, becaufe the perfon of the ipe aker is not 
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changed, as in the Hebrew, but the whole Pialm is continued in the mouth of 


David.’ . 





The Poems ¢ of Alian Ran fay. A New Editton. 
(Concluded from P. 259.) 
| N our lafé Number we bore teftimony to the high merit of the 
thor of the ** Remarks on the genius and writings of Allan 
Ramiay ;"’ and we fhal! now endeavour to communicate to our readers 
fome portion of the pleafure we have derived from a perufal of that 
delightful and ingenious effay. 

‘ The genius of Ramfay,”’ he fays, © was original ; and the powers of 
his untutored mind were the gift of nature, treely exercifing itfelf within the 
phere of its own webieetion Born in. a wild country, and accuitomed to 
the fociety of its ruftic inhabitants, the poet’s talents found their firit exer- 
cife in obferving the varied afpect of the mountains, rivers, and vallies ; and 
the no lefs varied, though fimple, manners of the rude people, with whom he 
converied. He viewed the former with enthufiafm, which, in early child- 
hood, is the infeparable atrendant of genius ; and on the latter he remarked 
with that fagacity of difcriminatin g obfervation, which initructed the future 
moralitt, and gave the original intimations to the contemporary fatirift. In 
heritir ng that ardour of fecling, which is generally accompanied with ftrong 
fentiments of moral excellence, and her eby awake even to thofe flighter de. 
Viation s from propriety, which ated the foibles of human condutt, he 
learned, as it were, from intuition, the glowing language, which is be& 
fir ed tor the fcourge of vice; as well as the biting ridicule, which is the 
moit fuitable corrective of grofs impropt iety, without deviating into perfonal 
lampoon.”” Pp. 60, 61. 

An innate confcioufnefs of his own talents prompting the poet to 
afpire beyond the rank of a mechanical profeffion, he was foon enabled 
to affociate with the more refpectable clafles of focicty. 


© As he extended his {phere of obférvation, his knowledge of men and 
acquaintance 
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350 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


, 
may difcover a fufficient int clligence of thofe general topics, which engaged 
the public attention. ‘The habits of polite life, “aod the fubjects of taihi nable 
converfation, were become familiar, at this time, to the Citizens of Edin. 
burgh, from the periodical papers of Addiion and Steele; and the wits of 
Baltour's Coffee-houfe, Forrefter, Falconer, Bennet, Clerk, Hamilton of 
Bangour, Prefton, and Crawtord were a miniature of the foctety, which was 
to be met with at Will's and Buttore’s.’’ Pe. 61, 62. 

Having traced the predifpofing caufes, that feem chicfly to have 
operated on the poet’s mind, in the production of his various works, 


° 
acquaintance with manners were enlarged ; and, in his latter compofitions, we 


-our author next proceeds to examine thefe ta thetr order; but not in 


that dull and tirefome order of ** ferious, elegiac, comic, fatiric, and 
epigrammatical,” in which they, for the firit time, appear, and cer- 
tainly with no advantage, in the prefent edition. But, firit of all, be 
vindicates, in the moft fuccefsful and able manner, the geueral lan- 
guage of Ramfay, and of the Gentle Shepherd in particular, from che 
object tions of thofe abfurd and faitidious critics, who, from mere want 
ot _ have thought fit to charge it with coarfenefs and vulgarity. 


‘A Scotsman (Scotchman) in re age of Ramfay generally qwrote in 
En, glith ; that is, he imitated the ftyle of the Englith writers; bat, when 
he Ralis he ufed the-language (dialect) of his own country. ‘The fole pecu- 
Jiarity of the ftyle of Rant: iy is, that he transformed the oral language to his 
writings; and this he prefe rred, judging not unreafonably, that it conferred a 
Rind of Doric fimplicity ; w hich, whe n he withed to paint with fidelity the 
manners of his countrymen, and the peculiarities of the lower orders, was ex. 
tremely fuitable to fach fat se ‘ Fient thefe confidérations, one cannot but 
wonder at the obfervation which is fometimes made, even by Scotfmen (Scotch. 
men) of good taile, that the language of the Gentle Shepherd difguits from 
(by) its vulgarity . Iris true thar, inthe prfent day, the Scotiih (Scottifh) 
dialect is heard only in the mouths of the loweit of the populace, in whom tt 
is generally affociated with vulganty of fentiment: But thofe critics fhould 
recollect, that it was the langt lage ot the Scotith (Scottith) people which was 
to be imitated, and that tua of the people upwards of a aoteer ago, if we 
carry back our mind to the epoch of the feene. If Ramlay had made the 
Shepherds of the Lowlands of Scotland, in the middle of the feventeenth 
century, fpeak correct Engliih, how truly prepoiterous would have been fuch 
acompoition! Bur, with pe feet propriety , he gave them the language which 
belonged to them: and it the fentiments of the fpeakers be not reproachable 
Wi h uaneceflary vulgarity » we cannot, with any juitice, affociate vulgarifm 
witha dialeet, which in itielt is proper, and in its application 1s charatteriftic. 
Atter all, what is the language of Ramfay, but the common fpcech of York- 
fhire, during the lait century /* 

‘© Rut, as aflociated ideas arife only where the connection is either in itfelf 
neceflary, or the relation is fo intimate, {rhat) che two ideas are feldom found 
difunited, fo, of late years, that dilunion has taken place ina ewofold manner; 
for the languag re even of the c ommon people o of Scotland is gradually retining, 
and c coming nearer to the Engitih ii nda id 5 and i it has fortunately hi: appeneds 


* «See © Yorkshire Dialogue, in its pure natural Dialect,’’ printed at 


York in 1084. 
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he Poems if Alian Ramfa;. 258 


that the Scotth pane dialeét has. lately Leen employed in compofituions of 
tranfcendent merit, which have not only exhibited the tinett ilrokes of the 
athetic, but have attained even to a high pitch of the fublime. For the 
truth of this obfervar ion we may appeal to * ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’? 
and ** The Vifion’’ of Buous. In thefe the language, fo tar fron conveying 
the idea of vulgarity, apy pears moit eminently fuited to the fentiment, which 
fees to de rive, from its fimplicity,  iiieional tendernels, and fuperior ele. 
vation.* The Scots (Scotch) and the Englifh languages are, in feed, n thing 
more than different dialects ot the fame radical tongue, namely, the Anylo. 
Saxon; and, fetting prejudice apart, (which every preference, arifing {rom 
fuch alloctations as we have me ntioned, mult be) 1c would not, perhaps, be 
dificult, on a fair invettigation of the actual merits of both the diskette, to 
alert the fuperior advantages of the Scotith (Scottith) to (over) the Euglith, 
for many ipecies of original compotition.”” Pr, 65—68. 

The fact is, that, both in {peaking and writing concerning Eng- 
lifh and Scotch, in the prefent day, we are apt to fall into confidera- 
ble inaccuracy of expreffion, from which, as on moft occafions, in- 
accuracy of thinking i is ture to Benet Previoufly to the accellion 
of James I. to the throne of England, the Scotch and Englith were 
diftinct tongues: and he who will infpeet the correfpondence of Ce- 
cil, and other minilters of Queen Elizabeth, and compare it with 
that of the Bilhop of Rofs, and Maitland of Lethington, &c. on the 
part of the Scotch, will acknowledge, that the two languages had 
obtained, as nearly as may be, an equal degree of polifh and cultiva- 
tion. Since that time itis —— that, whilft the Englith has pro- 
grefively advanced, its rival has ftood (till; and, by ceafing to be a 
writcen — has fairly dwindled into a provinctral dialect. le 
compare it, therefore, with “modern Englith is abfurd in itielt, and to 
the former : an act of the ftrangett injuitice that can well be conceived, 
As we are without the Northern prejudices of our in panees author, 
he muit forgive us if we fay, that fuch an idea would, indeed, be t 
compare a piant with a dwarf, an open coimmon with a cultivated 
held : although on that common, it'muft be acknowledged that a 
hand like his can gather flowrets of fuch hue and fravrance, as {hall 
challenge not only the inclolure, but even the garden to emulate. In 
future we {hall hope, from both {peakers and writers, for greater ac- 
curacy of difcrimination ; and that they will fay the ** Scottifh dialect,” 
and not the ** Scottifh language,” unlefs it be in reference to compo- 
tions or habits of an appropriate antiquity. The remarker has 

glaringly erred in this re{pect, both in the quotation we have above 
mide trom him, and alfo at P. 350, where he fays, that the language 
of the Gentle Shepherd ** jy not precilely the Scottifh language ot the 
prefent day.” 
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“ As the Scotith language has, to an Englithman, the air of an anti- 
Quated tongue, it will be relithed as fuch, in grave compofitions, on the 
principle afli; sned by Quintilian ; propriss werbss dignitatem dat antiguitas ; 
mamque et Jandiorem, ef mages ad mrabi ‘Leo —— an guibus 168. 


purlibet fierst ujurus,”? Unttit, Orater, Lib. VII. 
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The limits of our work will not permit us to follow the authog 
through the entire furvey of the writings of his favourite poet, which, 
although marked with vifible partiality, is conducted with elecance 
and claflical talte. Profe ffing, as he does, no fondnefs for metaphy- 
fical, or theoretic criticifm, he yet does not ferup le, on an intereft. 
ing fubjedt , the effects of ridicule, to enter the fits, with a celebrated 
metaphylical critic, the late Lord Kaimes; and every impartial pers 
fon will admit, that he comes off victorious from the contett. We 
were particularly pleafed with bis accurate diftinction between wit 
and humour, in oppolite example s taken from a well-known northern 
and a fouthern poct; which in a few words illuftrate, better than any 
thing we have feen, their refpective genius. 


* Butler and Ramfay were each pofleited of wit and humour in no ordinary 
Pah ; but the former quality predorntnated with (in) the Englith bard, the 
latter with (in) the Scotifh (Scottith}). Butler thus defcribes the morning, 
ludicroufly, but wittily : 


The fun had long fince e, inthe lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap ; 
And, like a lobiter boiled, the morn 
From bRick to red began to turn. 


«© This pleafes as an ingenious piece of wit. The w himficalnefs of the com. 
parifon makes usfimile ; but it is no juft picture of nature, and, theretore, it is 

humo N k the] h which Ramfay d he 
not humorous, ow, mark the humour with which Ramfay deferibes th 
iawn, as tiling upon his jolly company at the bridel: a little coarfenefs mutt 
be excufed ; the picture had not been faichful : 


6¢ Now frae th’eaft nook of fife, the dance 
Speel’d weftlines up the lift ; 
Carles, wha heard the cock had crawn, 
Begoud to rax and rift ; 
And greedy wives, wi ’givning thrawn, 
Cry’ d, * lailes up to thritt ! - 
Dogs barked ; ; and the lads frae hand 
Bang’d to their breeks like drift, 
Be break o’day. 
*¢ Humour muft be confonant to nature: it is natere feen in abfurd and lu- 
dicrous afpeéts. Wit gives an apparent and fanciful refemblance to nature ; 
but it requires, for its very eflence, areal contrariety.’”’ Pr. 83, 84. 


But we haften to lay before our readers that part of this ingenious 
eflay, which of all others moft eminently difplays the ability of the 
critic, and the genius and originality of the poet. Perhaps there is no 
object of poetical co! mpoliti on, of which the real nature and properties 
have been fo completely mifunderftood, as the paftoral ; accordingly, 
it has become another name for an affemblage of every thing that is 
dull, unnatural, and infipid in numbers. The pattoral thrown into 
a dramatic form is an invention of the moderns. Beccari, an Italian 


poct, who flourifhed about the middle of the fixteenth century, firtt 


ded the way; and he was foon followed by Tailo and Guar - of 
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whom the former, in his Aminta, and the latter, in his Paftor Fido, 
are, by their countrymen, efteemed to ha Ay re ac hed the xe plus ultra 
of ingenuity and excellence. Ina moft mafter! ly parallel ot thefe fac 
famed works with the Gentle She pherd a Ramiay, the Remarker 
clearly {hows the great fuperto rity of the Scottifh bard, and that he Is, 
without difpute, the finett paftoral al poet that ever caitiel: On the 
moft incontrovertible grounds of good fenfe, and juit criticifm, he 
makes it appear, that, as the Italian writers entertained an idea wholly 
erroneous of this [pecies of poetry, viz, that it was not to imitate 
nature, but to paint a chimerical ftate of fociety, termed the polien agey 
foan error in the principle, fo completely at variance with nature and 
probability, could by no art or genius be compenfated in the execution. 
He, alfo, with great ftrength “of re. ifoning, refutes the opimon of 
Addifon on the hubject 5 who, inthe Guardian, has ticated it at con- 
fiderable length, and has derived his critical rules from the e fame ab- 
furd, and unnatural fancy. 


«© This notion of paftoral poetry, however founded in (on) the practice of 
celebrated writers, has no foundation in fact, no batis in reafon, nor cone 
formity to good fenfe. To a juft tafte, and (to) unadulterated feelings, the 
natural beauties of the country, the fimple manners, ruftic occupations, and 
tural enjoyments of its inhabitants, brought into view by the medium of a 
well-contrived dramatic fable, mutt afford a much higher degree of pleafure, 
than any chimerical fi@ion, in which Arcadian nymphs and fwains hold inter. 
courfe with Pan, and his attendant fauns and fatyrs. But the principa il dif. 
ficulty, when an actual delineation of nature is attempted, lics in the affo- 
ciation of delicate an d affecting fentiments with the genuine manners of ruftic 
life; an union fo difliculr to be sccomplith ed, that the chtef paftoral poets, 
both antient and modern, have either entirely abandoned the attempt, by 
‘choofing to paint a fabulous and chimerical ttate of fociety 5 or have failed in 
their endea our, either by indulging in fuch refinement of fentiment, as is 
utterly inconfiftent with ruftic nature, or by endowing their characters with 
fuch rudenefs and vulgarity of manners, as is hoflile toevery idea of delicacy.’ 
Pp, 122148. 


Having laid down the principles on which a comparifon between 
the [talian and the Scottith paftoral is to be initituted, he proceeds to 
the tafk of regularly applying them to the various obj cts of fable, 
characters, fentiments, and language; making fuch quotations from 
each poet, as fully to evince the juitice of the praife he peftows, or the 
cenfure he infli€ts. Inthe whole he difplays fuch acutenets of dif- 
crimination, fuch knowledge of human nature, fuch admirable im- 
partiality, and fuch delicacy of tafte, as have feldom been equalled, 
and certainly never furpafled, in any critical compofition. To indulge 
ourfelves in partial extracts from this fine paralicl, would be to convey 
no adequate idea of its general merits ; but we greatly recommend the 
perufal of the entire eflay to fuch of our readers as delight in elegant 
difquifition, or are defirous to improve their talents for criticifm, by 
the ftudy of a model, which is throughout claffical and pleating. 
What has particularly ftruck us in thefe remarks, and what we are 
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petfuaded will ftrike every attentive reader, is that the impreffions of 
the author (though he is, beyond quettion, both a poet and a {cholar 
himfelf) have in no wife been weakened by claffical common-places, 
or thofe artificial pictures which poetry reprefents ; that although he 
exhibits, in fo eminent a degree, the profefled critic’s perfpicacity, hg 
yet is wholly exempt from his coldnefs and indifference ; and that his 
critical decifions, however firm and manly, are pronounced at once 
with the modefty of the ftudent, and the genius of the matter, 
Wherever he cenfures, he cenfures freely from the heart: and his 
eulosiums are beftowed with fo much fenfe and feeling, fo much nae 


> 


tiv@ fincerity, and unaffected enthufiafm, as often to leave us in doubt, 
which moft we fhould admire, the merit of the poet who produced the 
paflage, or that of the critic, who can thus delightfully difplay it to the 
view. Why fuchacritic fhould choofe to conceal his name, it is not 
eafy to conjecture, any more than it is to conceive why the author of 
the Life fhould not as anxioufly wifh for the concealment of his. That 
the writer of the Remarks mu/? be a Scotehman is evident upon the 
face of his work : and if any ftrefs can be faid on frmilarity in the 
colour of both fentiment and ftyle, we fhould be inclined to attribute 
it to the very ingenious author of the “ Eflay on Tranflation,” a per- 
formance already long known and admired. But even internal evi- 
dence is fometimes deccitful; and we have no other evidence for 

guefling at the fact. 
aving now commended with a fincerity and good-will, perhaps 
not inferior to that which we have attributed to the ¢emarker himfelf, 
we fhould be wanting in our duty, if we did not point out, with equal 
candour, fome defects in his efiay, of which the moft confpicuous 
feems to be, that it is greatly too encomia/tic. “Vhe apology offered at 
¥. 104, wecan by no means confider as relevant to the queftion : for 
the critic who deals forth nothing but praife, although he may indulge 
his partiality, or yicld to his benevolence, is pretty fure to overfhoot 
his object. Having once procured, for his favourite author, the ° 
palm in paftoral poetry, and, in our judgment, juftly procured it; 
and having alfo eftablifhed his merit in touching the pathetic, and de- 
lincating the manners, the remarker is too anxious to raife him to an 
equal degree of eminence in other departments of compofition, to 
which few impartial readers will regard him as entitled. “That Ram- 
fay drew from nature with a vivid imagination, and a vigorous pencil, 
we freely allow: that he was prone to difcover the weakneffles and ab- 
{urdities in human conduct, and had ability to apply to them the lafh 
of fatire, will as readily be admitted, But, although poffefled of 4 
fund of humour, he was not very remarkable for invention, or fof 
wit: he had few of the advantages which are derived from polith and 
cultivation; and he certainly cannot be faid cither to be ‘* a true 
Horatian genius,” or, ** im vgriety of talents, to yicld to few poets of 
anticnt, or modern, times.” See Pr. g5—154. It is true, we af- 
dently admire his ** Gentle Shepperd :”” we give him every praile for 
his ‘* Supplement to Chridt’s Kirk,” as weil as for fome ef “” 
Ong 9 
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forges, and imitations of forace; and, abeve ail, for that firft of 


comic tales, ** the Monk anc the Millar’s wife ;” and all this we think 
we can do, notwithitanding the Gevavta ouvetoisiy of which we are 
fo carefully reminded ; the veil ot peculiar idiom, which certainly 
conceals, exce pt fiom Northern eyes, a part of the beauty of thofe 
original produ ions, But the f.@ is, Ramfay’s merits and his defeéts 
proceeded from the fame fource. It wes owing to an early want of 
cultivation, that he became the poci of nature in fo cminen: a degrees; 
and it was owing to the fame want, that he utterly farled in other ef 
forts, where cultivation alone could have enabled him to excel. Hence 
it happens, that, while he copies from nature, the delneation, no 
Jefs than the colouring, is juft and pleafing : but when he attempts the 
regions of invention, or the labyrinths of wit, as we have ob- 
ferved above, he becomes often coarfe and indelicaie, and fometimes 
even languid and contemptible. Of the prefent volumes, therefor 
nearly the one half might have been fupprefled, with equal ad- 
vantage to the poet and his readers; and a judicious felection from 
his works would, without doubt, have been more acceptable to the 
public, than this laborious accumulation of all the trafh and ribaldr 
that ever proceeded from his pen. Such a {election we ftrongly re- 
commend.to the elegant author of the Remarks: but as we are told 
there is a proverb in Scotland, which declares, that ** more cooks 
than one ufually fpoil the broth,” we truit it will be without the 
aid of his ‘fobufonian coadjutor. 

The other defeéts of this valuable cffay lie entirely in the ftyle ; for 
although it is in general diftinguifhed by purity and eafe, it bears the 
moft unaccountable marks of hafte or negligence. Sape /lylum vertas 
is amaxim, which cannot too frequently be inculcated on all writers ; 
but an obfervance of it is more efpecially incumbent on thofe, who 
labour in the cultivated fields of tafte and criticilm, A few examples, 
which we fhall adduce, will fufficiently juftify the above aflertion; 
aad they may alfo prove of benefit to a future edition of the pertorm- 
ance. ‘ Such of thefe poems, as bear their dates, are in their proper 
order with re{pect to each ether ;”—to one another ; as more than two 
poems are here in queftion. Pp. 70. ‘* ihe celebrated John Law, 
the future projector of the Mififippi fcheme, then reigned fovereign 
eine fafhions,” p. 71. It fhould have been the fovereign of the 
afhions ; or fovereign over the fafhions. ‘* He relates the progrefs of 
the South fea bubble, till sts burft into air.” Jtburft. ».g2. * For 
the happy cafe of the compofition is judged to be a proof, that it may 
be eafily compofed.” Eafily attained; or eafily produced. P. 94. 
** But even an Engelifhman may difcern a part of the merits of the 
Original, although this is all that perhaps he can do.” It fhould 
certainly have ftood, ‘* a part of zts merits as an original ;” becaufe 
etherwule, we muft believe the author to have meant, that a Scotch. 
man is capable, but not an Englifhman, of fully difcerning the merits 
efHorace. Sec p. 101. ‘* Yet fych is the pride of our nature, we 
cannot bear to fee this fentiment ferioufly entertained.” That we can. 
R% bear, &c, P, soz. ** The evergreen was printed with a mi/- 
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eading fignature.”” A fignature calculated to miflead. P. 109. © The 
moral chorus feems to have notions of love much more confonant to 
human nature, wo difceurfes for a quarter of an hour on the different 
kind of kifles.” p. 147. It fhould have been, the moral chorus, 
which feems, &Xc. difcourfes for a quarter of an hour. ‘* The 
other characters, w/o are truly peafants, are painted with fidelity and 
nature.” The other characters, which are truly thofe of peafants, 
p, 149. ‘** This mutt be the only fure criterion to ju‘ge of its ex. 
cellence or defects.” By which, or whereby to judge. Pp. 157. 

It is remarkable how much more apt a Scottifh, than an Envlifh 
writer is, to fail in that nice and difficult part of grammar, the ufe 
of the prepolitions ; of which take the following inftances, in addition 
to fome others, which we have already curforily marked, in 
tranfcribing the extracts. ‘* He cautions his countrymen from giving 
way <0 this defpondency.”  Againf? giving way. P. 93. ‘ Sir 
William Scott died at Edinburgh, on the 8th. Oct. 1725.” In 
Edinburgh. p. 104. “ It is a fevere political fatire agatn/? his 
countrymen.” On his countrymen. pP. 109. ‘ It is neceflary to 
caft back our eyes on the firft ages of the world.” 72 the firft ages. 
p. 122. Of Scotticifms, properly fo called, we have been able to 
difcover but very few; or, as it is curioufly expreffed in that idiom, 
“6 almoft none.” ‘Take, however, the following examples. ** Scots 
and Scot/man,” for Scotch and Scotc/man ; vile barbarifms, firft brought 
into fafhion by Hume and Robertton. Pp. 65, &c. &c. ** Jn place 
of lofty imagery,” for in/fead af, or in the place of, P. 197. ‘* Printed 
along with,” tot together with. Pp. 104—109. To which may 
be added ‘* Scotifh,’ ufed pafim for Scotti; a mode of ortho- 
graphy, we believe, peculiar to this author himfelf. 

In a treatile of fcience, orin an inferior compofition of any fort, 
we certainly fhould not have taken the trouble fo minutely to note in- 
accuracies, which to many, we are aware, will appear trivial and 
infignificant: but fuch blemifhes, in fuch a writer, are like fpecks in 
the fun, which every one would wilh away from fo beautiful a 
furface, 

Notwithftanding the length, to which this article has neceflarily 
been extended, we cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure of communi- 
cating, to fuch of our claffical readers as are lovers of fun, a fpecimen 
of a tranflation into Latin of ** the Monk and the Millar’s wife,” 
which has never been publifhed ; amd which, we are affured, is from 
the pen of a gentleman well knowu in the literary world, for his eru- 
dition and ability. ‘Tvhis fpecimen we give alfo for another reafon, 
both becaufe, as atranflation, it is entitled touncommon praife ; and 
becaufe it points out an ingenious method of obviating the difficulty, 
which we had deemed infurmountable, of transfufing any thing like 
bumour into modern [Latin verfe, viz. by the union of Monkifh 
rhyme with claflical Latinity. We with the learned author would 
favour us with the whole of this curious production; as we fhould 
think it well worth preferving in a corner of our Mifcellany, in orders 
te relicve from the drier details of politics or fcience, THE 


ice 
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THE MONK AND THE MILLAR’S WIFE, 


TRANSL 


“ Potores incliti, divini, 
Qui fcitis beneticia vini ; 

vos rifus juvet, dum bibatis, 
Fabellam lepidam audiatts. 

In Fifa molitor degebat 
Vitam, qui conjugem habebat 
Lafcivam, fponfi qux confortem 
Admifit facerdotem fortem. 
Alberto pater hic benigné 
Officium preititit infigne ; 

Ciim {ciret ei cervitiam bonam, 
Sapius fe dedit combibonein : 
Et mirum dictu, Ine Albertus, 
Pollenci fpiritu refercus, 

Dum fanctum patrem honorabat, 
Ebrius et ipfe pradicabat. 

Sic cuique erat fatistactum ; 
Sponfe, marito, opus actum 3 
Hic dum piftrino fe prebebat 
Alter parochiz incumbebat ; 

Et Bella, alacris ubique, 

Se commodam dedit utrique. 

Umbrz quum lucibus xquales, 
Et feriz redeunt autumnales, 
Redibat forté domum patris 
Alumnus folers alma matris 
Andree fanéti: Dies cadit; 
Nox polum tenebris invadit : 
Digitum nequimus cm fpectare, 
Horrendum toris eft cub: i 
Fors erat molam tunc ‘ae 
Que grato fonitu lenire : 

Mola hec erat, bene nota, 
Alberti, w2des nec remota. 
Alumnus intrat, cui cognomen 
Jacobus ; fauftum quod tit omen! 

Nunc, mufa, pergas cenarrare 
Fabellam lepidé, preclaré, 
Gratam, dum reftent mollendina, 
Vel Scotis vivitur farina.”’ 
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(Continu 


ATED INTO LATIN-e 


** Now lend your lugs, ye benders fine, 


Wha ken the benefit of wine; 
And you, wha lat ughing {cud brown ale, 
Leave jinles awee, and hear a tale. 

An honeft Millar winn’d in Fife, 
That had a young and wanton wife, 
Wha fometimes thol’ d the parith prieft, 
To make her man a twa-horn’d beaft. 
He paid right mony v ifits till her ; 

And, to keep in wi’ Hab the millar, 
He ’ndeavour’d att to mak him happy, 
Whene’er he kent the ale was nappy. 
Sic ‘condefcenfion in a pattor 
uit Halbert’s love to him the fafter ; 
And by ht converfe, troth ’tis true, 
| lab learn’ to preach— whe n he Was fou. 
Thus, all the three were wonder pleas’d ; 
The wife well ferv’d, the man welleas’d: 
This ground his corns, and that did cherifh, 
Himfelf with dining round the parifh: 

3efs, the gude w if. thought it nea {kaith, 
Since fhe was fit to ferue them baith, 

When equal is the night and day, 
And Ceres gives the {chools the play ; 

A youth, fprung fraea gentle pater, 

Bred at St. ye tow s alma mater, 
Ae day gawn hameward, it fell late, 
And him benighted by the gate. 

"To lye w it{hout, pit-mirk did fhore him, 
He coudna fee his thumb before him. 

But clack, clack, clack—he heard a mill, 
Whilk led him by the lug theretill. 

‘To tak the thread of tale alung, 

This mill to Halbert did belang : 

Nor lefs this note your notice claims, 
The f{cholar’s name was mafter James. 

Now, finiling mufe, the prelude paft, 
pee punly relate a tale fhall laft 
As lang as Alps and Grampian hills, 
As] lang as “ 1d, or water-muill 





8 the late Duncan Campbell, 
1D. 
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HE ftruéture of the third Lecture is extremely irregular, though 
the object of its author feems to be to perfuade his audience th et 
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the difcipline of the church of Scotland is infinitely preferable to that 

of England, and that the congregational and independent churches 

are more apoftolical in their government and difcipline, than either, 

He begins this lecture, as he finifhed the former, by taking it for 
granted that the church foon became exceedingly corrupted ; and he 
uttributes all her corruptions to the primitive practice of believers re- 
ferring their civil differences to the arbitration of the clergy. Thi? 
practice, he owns, refulted naturally from St. Paul’s exhorting the 
Corinthians not to go to law before the tribunals of the heathen, but 
to refer their differences to arbitrators chofen from among themf{elves, 
The confequence of which was that in feveral churches, the choice 
fell upon their minifters ; but he affures us, that, in the days of the 
Apottie, ** we find no mention of bailiffs or tipfiaves, fines or im- 
prifonments, or diftraining of goods,” in contequence of the fen- 
tence of thofe clerical arbiters!!! He then gives a view of the origi- 
nal coi ftitution of the church, and her inherent difcipline, as diflin- 
guifhed from this bufinefs of arbitration, which, though it ftands in 
the form of an epifode, we fhall quote, at length, becaufe we uaink it 
by much the moft important part of the lecture. 

é¢ Some learned men (fays Dr. Campbell) feem to be of opinion, that the 
bufinefs cf determining fuch civil controverfies as arofe between Chrittians, be- 
longed, at firit, to the whole congregation; or, in other words, to chat par- 
ticular church or fociety, wheteot the perties concerned were members. But 
this appears to have arifen from confoun ling two things totally diftinét. When 
one Chriftian had ground, real or fappoicd, to complain of the conduct of 
another, as unbrotherly and injurious, .fter private methods of reclaiming the 
offender had been tried ia vain by the offended, it belonged to the congrega- 
tion to judge between them; and either to effect a reconciliation or to cif 
card one, who, by his obitinacy in iie wrong, fhewed himfelf unworthy of 
theis fellowthip. ‘This method had been clearly pointed cut to them by their 
great founder, If thy brother,” fays he, “ trefpafs againft thee, go and 
tell him his faule between thee and him alone; if he hear thee, thou haft 
gained thy brother; but if he will noc hear thee, then take with chee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnefles every word may be 
eftablifhed ; and it he negleét to hear them, tell it to the ¢/ urch; bur if he 
negle&t to hear the church, Iet him be to thee as a heathen iaee and a publican. 
Verily I fay unto you, Whatfoever ye thall bind on earth, fiall be bound, 
&c, &c. 

«The practice of the apoitolic age, which has the beft title to the denoe 
mination of primitive, is the fureft commentary on this precept of our Lord. 
Not only were fach private offences then judged by the charch, that is, by 
the coxgregation, but alfo thote /caxdals which affeSted the whole Chriftian 
fraternity. Accordingly the judgment, which Pew! by the spirit of Gods 
had formed concerning the inceftuous perfon, he enjoins the church, to whom 
his epifile is directed, to prongunce and execute. And, inhis fecond epittle 
‘to the fame church, he fays, in reference to the fame delinquent, /xficrent 19 
sich aman is the cenjure which was inflided by many—v7o tar wariovary bY 
the community. To whom ye forgive any thing, addrefling himielf always 
to the congregation, J forgive ajo,” We admit, with the learned Dod ol 
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that in the cenfure inflicted on the snceftucus periony -Chniftians at Co. 
sinth were but the executors of the doom awarded by the apoitle. Nor does 
any one queftion the apoftolical authority, in fuch matters over boi the flock 
and the pattors. But from the words jalt quoted, itis evident that fe ace 
knowledges, at the fame time, the ordinary power, in regard to difcipline 
lodged in the congregation; and from the confidence he had in the di/cretion 
agd itegrity ot the Corinthians, he promifes his concurrence in what they 
feall judge proper to do. To whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive alfa. 
Now, though in aftertimes the charge of this matter came to be devolved, 
firt on the Bifhop and Prefbyters, and afterwards folely on the Buhop, yer 
that the peop/e, as well as the Prefoyters, as far down, at leaft, as to the 
middle of the third century, retained fome fhare in the dectfox of quettions 
wherein morals were immediately concerned, is manifelt from Cyprian’s letters 
fill extant. In his time, when congregations were become very numerous, 
the inquiry and deliberation were holden (perhaps then more commodioutly ) 
in the ecclefiaftical college, called the Prefoytery, confitting of the Bifhops 
the Prefbyters, and the Deacons. When this was over, the refult of their 
inquiry and confultations wag reported to the whole congregaticn belonging io 
that church, who were called together on purpofe, in order to obtain their 
approbation of what had been done, and their confent to the refolution that 
had been taken; for without their conjent, no judgment could regularly be 
put in execution,” 

Since the commencement of our critical labors, ftrange as fome of 
the works are which have fallen under our review, we have read no- 
thing with greater {urprife than this account of the original conttitue 
tion and difcipline of the Chriftian church. Had it come from the 
pen of fome of our factious Diflenters, who are diltinguifhed from 
other profeflors of Chriftianity, chiefly by their abhurrcnee of every 
thing eftablifhed ; or had it been part of a theological lecture deli- 
vered in the Circus of Glafgow, by Mr, Profetlor Greville Ewing, to 
the pupils educated by him for the purpofe of propagating the Gofped 
at home, it would have been perfectly natural, however erroneous 5 
and though we fhould certainly have endeavoured to correct the au- 
thor’s mittakes, truth would have compelled us to acknowledge hts 
eonfiftency. But what can we think of the confiftency—we had al- 


moft {aid of the integrity—of that man, who, holding two prefer- 


ments in the church of Scotland, could thus, from his profeflional 
chair, draw a picture of the apottolical church, t) which the leaft 
fagacious of his audience mult have been fenfible, thot the conitictu- 
tion and difcipline of the church, which he was intended to ferve, 
bears hardly any refemblance? Fortunately, this picture, fo flatters 
ing to the pride and prejudices of the rabble, as little refembles the 
primitive church of Chrift, as the national church of Scotland; and 
Dr, Campbell, when he advances ecclefiaftical paracoxes, feems to be 
deterted by that ingenuity, which, in the region of metaphyfics, en- 
abica him te unravel the fophiftry of Hume. 

We pafs over, as wholly unworthy of regard, his infinuation, that 
St. Cyprian, though honored with the title of B:thop, was nothing 


More than the paitos of a fingle qbngregation, The moft prejudiced 
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opponents of epifcopacy, which even the dregs of the feventcenth 


century produced, admitted that Cyprian mutt have been the perma- 
nent moderator of a Prefbytery, comprehending, at leaft, eight con. 
gre gations; and they were extremely g yravelled to account for his re. 
ceiving a new and folemn confecration by the IMpo filion of the hands 
of the moderators of the neighbouring Pre: sbyteries, to fit them for fo 
unimportant an office | Such a confecration, 1 it placed hur only in the 
moderator’s chait, was tndeed, to ute the words of a learned writer on 
thi: iubj: a, “ the very myftery ot ridiculouinets a 

We night pafs, wich equal neoleé &, Dr. Campell’s afflertions, that, 
“* in the age of St. Cyprian, the people as well as tie Prefby ers re- 
tained fome fhare in the Geciffn Of gq ueftions re{pecting morals ; and 
that, without their co fen! Ja ‘judgement of the Bifhop could wie uly 
be put in execution ;” for though the truth of thete pofitions is ma- 
nifeit, he fays, from Cyprian’ s letters, he has not quoted a fingle pafs 
{faye to evince that truth ; and we hefitate not to afii:m with confi 
dence, that in thofe letters there is not a fingle paflage to be found, 
which, if fairly interpreted, ‘yives the {mallet countenance to the 
jurifaiction of the people. One paff: ige, and we believe but one, has 
indeed been alleged in fupport of the claim thus urged for the congre- 
Ration ; but Dr. Campbeil was too wife a man to brin; Y it ito VICW, 
for it duectly proves that, by the conftitution of the church as then 
underflon’, neither Prefbyters nor people had a decif/ive voice in the 
adminittration of difcipline. 

While the perfecution under Decrus raged with the greateft vio- 
lence, St. Cyprian, whofe ftation rendered him peculiarly obnoxious, 
withdrew himfelf from public view, in conformity to our blefled 
Lord’s direétion to his Apoltles, * when perfecuted in one city, to 
flee into another.” During bis retirement, fome of thofe who had 
facrificed to idols, and were, in confequence, denominated Lapfy, 
became extremely urgent to be recanciled to the church, before the 
had completed the courte of penance preferibed by the canons for fuch 
oficnces. In this emergency, four of the Prefbyters, to whom the 
place of the Bifhop’s retreat was known, wrote to him requetting his 
determination ot dle matter; a conduct wh ich muft be confidered as 
altogether ablurd, if the Prefbyters and Pp: ople had, ¢qually with the 
bifhop. decifive voices in fuch queftions. St. Cyprian’ 3 reply was fuch 
as might have been expected fiom a fuperior to his inferiors, when 

confulted by them on a niet which he had not ftudied, as not ex- 
pecting it to be fubmitted to his cognizance. The Canons had de- 
clared how the Lap/i were to be treated in general, and he had not 
adverted to the alleviating circumftances of particular cafes. He, 
there rey ina era addreiled to the w hole Sp gy and Laity of Car- 
thage, fays, 4d icvero quod fcritpferunt mi nprefoytert, Denatus et 
Firtunatus, Nevetus et GC. radius, folus referih i ml il fat lull, quando a 
primoraso epifeopatus met <TAYCERIM nihil fine confilto veliro ( Prel- 
byter aumet Di aconarum ) « t jine converju plebis, mea priv ati m fe ntentia 
gérere. Had maticrs of this kind been ufually determined by the con 
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gregalion, how could St. Cyprian have faid, that, from entering on 


nis epifcopal office, he had refolued to do nothi ng without the advice 
of his Presbyters sal Deacons, and the a pprobation of the people at 
large ! ? What would be thought of a minitter of the church of Scot- 
land, who, when he fhould firft meet his dirk-/efion, or be firft cho- 
fen moderator of the presbytery, fhould fay—** Gentlemen, while I 
am miniter of this parifh, or while I hold this office of Adederator, 
[have refolved to exercile no ecclefiattical jurifdiction, without con- 
fulting you, the Elders and Deacons ot the feflion ; or you, my co- 
presbyters and elders of the Presbytery £” Uni loubtedly he would be 
th ught mad, it he fhould declare fuch a refolution with ferioufnefs, 
and not very fober, were he to utter it in jeft, when de liberating on 
a matter fo momentous as the reconcilt: ition of the Lapfil 

This refolution was formed by St. Cyprian when he encered on his 


‘high office, for the very fame reafon that the moft abfolute fovereign 


on earth, if a virtuous m: in, will take no ftep which can greatly af 
fect the interefts of his kin, gdom, without previoufly confulting his 
minifters and nobles; or t yat a Cautious commander will not hazard a 
defperate battle, without firft hearing the opinion of a council of 
war. That the Bithop of Carthage did not confider him(elf as bound, 
by any law human or divine, to abide, on all occafions, by the 
counfel of the majority, is mott evident from his fending to his Pref- 
byters and Deacons an authorstative rule (formam) how to treat the 
Lapfi in his abfence ; and t\reatening them with nothing lefs than 
excommunication, if they fhould dare to tranfyrefs a fingle article of it, 
though fome of its articles were difapprove: of by the majority. Jn- 
terea, fiquis immoderatus et praceps, / ive de NOSTRIS. PRESBYTERIS 
vel DEACONIS, fine de peregrinis, Qujus juerit, ante SENTENTIAM NOS} 
TRAM, commun icare cum Lat fis, @ LOMMUNICATIONE NOSTRA 
refecetur. ‘Vhis is perfectly agrecable to whi it he afirms, in numbere- 
lefs places, of the abjolute power of every Bi {hop within his own dio- 
cefey who may make what ftatutes he pleafes, being accountable for 
his conduct, fo long as he maintains catholic unity, to God alone. 
That Dr. C Campbell fhould have made St. Cyprian the paftor 
of an independent CC INgregation Cannot excite great furprife, after his 
prefling the apoftle himfelt j into the fame fervice. He admits, indeed, 
and it would have been ftrange had he not admitied, that the 
Chriftians at Corinth were but the executors of the doom awarded by 
St. Paul; but that the apoftle acknowledged the power of the con- 
gregation ‘in ordinary cates of difcipline, he infers from words, which 
feem to us to imply the direct co mtraty ws = whom ye forgive any 
thing, I forgive allo,” is certainly the lanvuage of a (uperior to in- 
feriors who have no power either to punt ‘dh or to forgive but what they 
derive from him: itis, as if the king had faid to the viceroy of 
Ireland, during the bias rebellion, ** I entrutt you with the ampleft 
powers for the “public good; fuch of the rebels as ye fthall forgive, l 
wil] forgive alfo ;”’ but will any man fay, that,-in ordinary cales, the 
viceroy’s power, in confequence of {uch a ipeech,’ would have been 
confidered 
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confidered as the fame with the fovereign’s? Indeed the language of 
St. Paul, through the whole of this epiftle, is {) very Aigh, that we 
cannot enough wonder at its being fuppofed to give the {malleft coun. 
tenance to the power of the people i in paffing the fentence of excom- 
munication, or in re-admitting the penitent. ** For to this end alfo 


did J write, that | might know the proof of you, whether ye be 
obedient in all things.”’ 


** T cold you before, and foretel you as if I were prefent, the fecond time, 
aod being abfent now I write to them which heretofore have finned, and to all 
other, that if I come again, I will not /pare.”? “I write thefe things being 
abfent, but being prefent I fhould ule arpne/s, ording to the power which 
the Lord hath given me to edification, and not to d efiruaior ag 


Senfible, perhaps, that thefe expreffions lend little fupport to the 
independent {chéme, Dr. Campbell tranflates the words ¥ exiiwia aviy 
¥ Um Tey TAciovey, S* the cenfure which was inflicted by th¢ com- 
munity,” inftead of ** this puxi/bment, which was inflicted of m iny;” 
thus in/inuating, that the inceftuous perfon was excommunicated bya 
wote ot the congregation. But this is direétly contrary to fact; for 
Se. Paul, in his firft epiftle which was fent by Timoruy to the 


church at Coriath, {peaking of the ‘ame delinquent, fays, 

“© T verily, as abfent in body, but prefent in fpirit, have judged already, 
(nengiva) as though IL were prefent, concernirg him that hath fo done this 
deed ; inthe name of our Lord Jefus Chrifi, w hen ye are gathered together, 
and my fpirit, with the power of our Lord Jefus Chritt, to deliver fuch a one 

to Satan, for the deftruction of the feth,’’? &c. 

He then enjoins them to purge out from among them the excom- 
munieated perfon, not to keep company with him, and with fuch a 
one, no not eat. This treatment would of courfe bring him into 
public difgrace; but di/erace which is the literal tra rodlation of 


siipse*, was a part of the puniflim ent, which the community only 
gould infitd?, though it was obferved by the a pofle. 


Whatever confidence St. Pau] mieht have in the difcretion and in- 
tegrity of the elders of the church of “Cori inth, and we believe it would 
have been difficult for Dr. Campbe!l to prove that it was to any other 
than the elders, he faid, ** to whom ye forgive any thing, 1 forgive 
alfo,”” he could hardly lave fuch confidence in the congregation at 
large, as taconftitute a fet of men judges of the moral conduét of each 
other, who had got drunk together ¢ in the houfe of God at the very 
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* Of this we think there is no room for doubi. Honour it cannot pofiibly 
mean in this place; ar Me yet it is certainly derived from emtinawy as that 
word is ultimately either from 7, or from the Hebrew words tame, which 
fignifies to defile or pollute, or to become wile or contemptible. If this 
Hebrew word be the radix, our tranfla tion, is ungucftional rly jut ; and 
though, tw efpec aly in the middle voice, frequently figniies I punifhy 
the punihhment implied mut have a reference to Lionour, 

& Sce sft. Epift, Chop, isth, ver. 20f 
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celebration of the Lord’s fupper! Indeed the majority of much 
foberer coneregations than that of Corinth, muit then have had their 
heads to ‘ull of heathen notions as to render them altoxether unfit to 
adminifter the ditcipline of the church; and cvcn now in this en- 
jightened nation, it 1s impoflible to juppote that there are not many 
patithes in which the majority of the people know fo very iittie of the 
peculiar doctrines of the gotpel, and of the principles of Chriftian 
moral ty, that no man of commen tenfe can deem them adequate 
jadzes oi eacn other’s faith, or cach other’s practice. But, fays the 
ingenious lecturer, every congregation at large is entrufted with the 
adminiitration of difcipline by the divine founder of the church ; 
and therefore al] reafonings about their -fitnefs for the office is 
uleleis. 

True; all reafonings about the fitnefs of any clafs of men for an 
office to which they are appointed by our bleiled Lord, are worfe than 
ufeleis—they are impious ; but where is the evidence of this appoint- 
ment? fhe paliage, quoted as fuch by Dr. Campbell, could not Jead 
aconverted Jew to fuppofe, that when he fhould tell the church that 
his brother had offended him, the offender was to be judged by the 
whole congregation ; for that paflage points out a method of difci- 
pline ftrikingly fimilar to that which was obferved in the fynagoguc, 
where every thing relating to the morals of the people, the admiffion 
of profelytes, and the expulfion ot offenders, was determined, not by 
the congregation, but by the asucvveywyo guippe quibus incubuit 
fumma rerum cura et Jumma poteftes, fays Ur. Lightfoot. We quote 
this author with peculiar tatisfaction, becaufe his searning ‘s univer- 
fally acknowledged, whilft he cannot be accufed, as we fhall probably 
be of pleading the caufe of Prieltly domination. Yet, in his Hore 
Hebraica in Evangelium Matthai, et in Epift. prim. ad Corinthios, he 
gives fo full a view of the proceis of Jewiih excommunication, and 
0 completely eftablifhes the abfolute authority of the rulers of the 
fynagogue, efpecially of the Angelus Ecclefie or Epifcopus Congregationis, 
that no one, we will venture to fay, can read theie two traéts im- 
paitially, without being convinced, that it could not poflibly enter 
into the beads ot the difc:ples, that our Saviour, by referring the of- 
fences of Chriftians to the church, meant to fubject them to the jurif- 
diction of the multitude. 

We have, however, ftronger evidence, if poffible, even than this, 
that fuch could not be his intention ; for, when he inftituted the fa- 
Crament of baptifm, which Dr. Campbe!) acknowledges to be the 
tite af regular admiffion into the church, he did not commit the ad- 
Miniftration of it to the difciples at large, but to a feleét number, 
whom he fent with authority fimilar co that with which he had 
binfelf been fent by his father. But a fociety igto which members 
Could be admitted only by one order of men, and from which offenders 
Could be expelled only by the votes of the majority, fo far from being 
‘Sa body fitly joined together,” as St. Paul defcribes the Chriftian 
‘Church, would be fuch a Babel of confufion as mutt quickly yal 
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folved by the unavoidak 
bleffed Lord therefore directs offenders to be punifhed by the church, 
he muft be underitood to mean, by the fentence of the governors of the 
church ; juftas when we fay, thata criminal has fuffered civil pus 
nifhment, we always mean by the fentence of the proper magiftrate, and 
not by that of the community at large. 

Though we differ thus widely from the learned principal refpedting 
the government of the primitive church, we heartily agree with him, 
that the fubjects over which fhe had an. inherent jurifdition were 
quite different from queftions merely regarding right or property, 
“‘'The one is more analogous to a criminal, the other, to a civil 


procefs. 


jarring of its own members. When our 


Two perfons may differ in regard to the title to a particular 


‘fubject, each claiming it as his, though neither accufe the other of 
BNyurtous or unchriitian treatment.” 


termined only 


The claim of right can be de. 
by the law of the land or by voluntary arbitration; 
rthe inherent jurif- 


an accufation of unchriitian conduct falls und 
diction of the church. 
that the extenfive jurifdiction, which even in fecular affairs was 
conferred on the bifhops by Conitantine and othe 
contributed to corrupt the fimplicity of the original conttitution of the 
church, as well as of the manners of the clergy; but we think that 
he greatly aggravates the corruption proceeding 
and we are certain that he contradicts all antiquity 
Scriptures of the New Teftament, when he fays that ** Juftinian firlt 
allotted to the epifcopal tribunal, the ecclefiaftical delinquencies of 


clergymen !” 





We agree with him likewife in believing, 


Chriftian emperors, 


from that fource, 
» not excepting the 


We know 


Did Juttinian live before St. Cyprian? 


not what character to give of that part of the lecture, in which he fays, 
that ** the great engine of the magiftrate is terror; of the paftor love; 
and that the paftor mult forbear threatening.” 
and exhorted ‘Timothy to repr 


paftors ? 


St. Paul threatened, 
Were not St. Paul and Timothy 


But we pafs over thefe things, and haften to notice the calumnies, 
which, in this lecture, we meet with againft the church of England, 
Previous to thefe, the learned author gives a very favourable view of the 
difcipline of his own church, which we fhall not controvert, both be- 
caufe we are in agreat meature {trangers to that difcipline, and becaufe 
it would'be hard not to allowa Scotch profeflor of divinity to fay, une 
challenged, what cay be faid in behalf of a church, of which he has 
hitherto laboured to prove that the government and difcipline bear 
hardly any refemblance to the government and difcipline of the 
original church of Chrift. g 
own church, without belying the Church of England. That he has 
belied her is m« 
that the #e/? was contrived to ©* compel men by the coarfe implements 
of human authority and worldly fanctions,” to embrace her commu- 
nion ; whereas it is univerfally known, that the teft was forced upon 
Charles Il, chiefly by the diflenting intereft, not to compel men [0 
wnite themfelves to the Church of England, but to exclude Papitts 





But Dr. Campbell might have praifed his 


evident; for he has more than infinuated (Pp. 72, 73) 
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from civil offices. When our author fays, that “ ecclefiaftical cen- 
fures in England have now no re gard, agreeably to their original 
deftination, to purity and manners,” he directly contradicts the rubric 

refixed to the communion in the book of Common Prayer, a rubric 
which conftitutes part of the law = the Jand as well as of the confti- 
tution of the church. If he meant, by this impe rtinent obfervation, 
only to infinuate, that ecclefiattica difcipline is re/axed in England ; 
we beg leave to afk his partizans, whether it be not likewife relaxed 
in Scotland ; and whether it be as cuftomary now as formerly to ex- 
hibit fornicators on the fiool of repentance? We have heard, but we 
do not vouch for its truth, ‘th at it is not uncommon, among the 
Scottifh cle ergy, to refufe the facr: ument of baptifm to the children df 
parents whofe moral conduct has not been et ene That 
fuch an abfurd and impious practice is authorized by the church of 
Scotland, we have too great a reeard for that church to fuppofe; 


but if it be connived at by her judicatories, to the extent that we have 
been led to believe, it il! became Dr. Campbe!! to revile the Church 
of England for her abufe of difcipline ; for fuch an attempt by weak 
fallible men to vile t the fins of the fathers on the children js a greater 


corruption than any that’ he has mentioned as refulting from the teft 
at. He fhould have taken the rr RN out of his own eye, before 
he declaimed againft the mote in his brother’s eye. 

We have {teen Dr. Campbell labourin ig to prove that the con(titu- 
tion of the Chriftian Church was, by the appointment of the Divine 
founder, congregationa P and democratical. It wa$ not, therefore, 
without fome de gree of fury prife, that we found him afferting, in the 
beginning of his Soares “a ture, that the guceftion in regard to the 
original form of church governme ne iS, Comparatively ph con limpor- 
tance; that this or that form is merely a circuit. INCE 3 ay that any 
ecclefiaftical polity whatever ‘* is a circumétantial no w he re either ex- 
plicitly declared, or implicitly fuggefted in all the kook of God! !” 
If this be fo, by what means came the learned author to difcover that 
me congregational form of Church Government (fee our latt Review) 

‘was clearly pointed out to the firft Chriitians by Chrift himfelf.” 
We moft cordially agree with him that ** the eflence of Chriftianity 
abftractedly eoalidered:’ or indecd any how confidered, ** confifts in 
the fyftem of detivines and duties revealed by our Lord Jefus Chrift” 
either immediately while he fojourncd on earth, or through the 
medium of the holy fpirit after his afcenfion into Heaven; ‘ and 
that the eflence of the Cl iriftian character confifts in the belief of the 
One, and the obedience of the other.”” But in the fyltem of duties, 
revealed through the medium of the holy fpirit to the apoftle, ‘* obe- 
dience to thofe who have a righttorule over us andto watch for our 
fouls,” is exprefsly mentioned ; and therefore fince it is impoflible to 
conceive how fuch rights asthis can be poflefled by any man or order 
efmen, who have not derived them from the fupreme bifhop of fouls, 
it muft furely be a matter of high importance to afcertain; if we car n, 
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what was the original forth of Church Government, becaufe to that 
government alone can fuch obedience be due ? 

The doctor indeed allows, ‘* that a certain external model of govern. 
ment muft have been originally adopted for the more effectual prefer. 
vation of the evangelical inftitution in its native purity, and for the 
careful tranfmiffion of it to after ages.” He allows likewile * thata 
prefumptuous encrvachment on what is evidently fo inftituted, js 
juftly reprehenfible in thofe who are properly chargeable with fuch en. 
croachment ;” but he contends that the reprehenfion can affect thof 
only who are confcious of the guilt; ‘* for the fault of another, fays 
he, will never fruftrate to me the divine promife given by the Meffiah, 
the great interpreter of the father, the faithful and true witnefs to all 
indifcriminately, without any limitation, that be who receiveth his 
teflimony hath everlafting life.” 

There is a fenfe in which this reafoning is unafwerable, and in that 
fenfe we are willing to receive it;-but we muft have leave to add, 
that among thofe, whom the reprehenfion will moft certainly affect, 
are all, who, having difcovered, that the church, of which they are 
members, has, in the eflentials of her conftitution, deviated from 
the original model, yet continue in her communion, without la- 
bouring to bring her back to that ftandard of purity. Were the 
writer of this article as much convinced, as Dr. Campbell feems to 
have been, that the original conftitution of the Church was demo- 
cratical and congregational, he could not, without guilt, equal to that 
of thofe who firft encroached on the rights of the people, continue 
for one day a member of either of our national eftablifhments. 
«+ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partaker of her fins,” 
is as much addrefled to all, whoare in fuch circumftances, as it was 
to thofe whom the Apocalypt called immediately out of Babylon. 
This, we think, can be denied by no man, who admits with our 
author, that a certain external model of government muft have been 
originally adopted for the careful tranfmiffion of the evangelical intti- 
tution to after ages; for that inftitution, as we all know, is to be 
tran{mitted to the end of the world, and therefore the model of go- 
vernment adapted for that purpofe could not have been intended to be 
of fhorter duration, ‘To admit the Doétor’s premifes and refufe out 
conclufion would be an abfurdity equal to that of him, who, being 
entrufted by an abfent Lord with the care of a vineyard, round which 
it had been found neceflary to erect a fence fix feet high, fhould yet let 
the fence remain at the height of two feet, becaufe it had been re- 
duced to that level, not by himfelf, but by his great-grandfathey 
when holding the office which he now fills. 

But, fays our ingenious le€turer, the original conftitution of tke 
church cannot be afcertained without great learning ; and ‘* that 
fyftem muft convey a ftrange idea of revelation, which exhibits it, a, 
in refpect of the truths neceflary to be known by all, perfectly mute 
to the unlearned, and of fervice only to linguifts, critics, and antl- 
guarics,” And are not the Hebrew and Greek Seriptures ogee? 
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mute to the unlearned, and of fervice only to linguifts and critics 5 
though they are thofe Scriptures alone, and not Dr, Campbell’s, nor 
even the authorized, verfion, that can with truth be called the book 
of God! Again, is it poffible, without great learning, to know 
that the Gofpels were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and Joha, 
and are of courfe entitled to the veneration which they have drawn? 
Or can this fact be afcertained but by linguifts, critics, and anti- 
quaries ? If not, our author’s reply (fee our laft Review) to the ob- 
jection urged againft that courfe of ftudy which he reprefents as ne- 
ceflary to confirm our faith in che Gofpel, completely obviates his 
own objection to the fyftem which exhibits the original conftitution 
of the church as a fact neceflary to be known, though with refpect to 
that fact revelation be perfectly mute to the unlearned. For the. 
truth of both facts—the authenticity of the Scriptures and the original 

overnment of the church—the unlearned muft implicitly rely on the 
Fility of their teachers ; and great will be the guilt of thofe teachers, 
who fhall wilfully miflead them with refpe& to either. 

The reader, who has been converfant with Dr. Campbell in the 
works publifhed by himfelf, cannot fail to be furprifed at {uch palpable 
contradictions in thefe po/fhymous volumes ; but when a man fits down 
determined, not to invettigate truth, but to fupport a particular caufe, 
the moft vigilant attention will hardly be fufficient to guard him againité 
contradictions, if that caufe is to be fupported by various and com- 
plicated reafonings. ‘The caufe, which the Doétor feems determined’ 
to maintain, is a parity of order and office among the minifters of the 
shurch, and the fupreme power of the people in the adminiftration of 
ehurch difcipline; but the power of the people, to caft offenders out 
ef the church and re-admit them on their repentance, cannot be re- 
conciled with the belief that our Lord committed the keys of his 
kingdom, not to the people at large, but to a particular order of men, 
whom in matters ecclefiaftical the people are, of courfe, bound to 
sicy. He therefore fets himfelf to prove, that no fuch order was in- 
tended to continue in the church ; (for he feems to grant its original 


— exiftence in the perfons of the apoftles) and that it is a matter of no 


confequence by whem a convert be baptifed, provided the perfon ad= 
miniftering that facrament act as the organ of fome particular congre- 
gation, 

As the advocates for the apoftolical inftitution of Epifcopacy have 
been the moft ftrenuous opponents of fuch democratical goétrines as 
this, our Lecturer, inftead of tracing hiftorically the practice of the 
church from the days of the apoftles, feleéts one or two Englifh di- 
Vines, who have been honoured with the appellation of High Church- 
men, and labours to overthrow their arguments for Epifcopacy, hoping 
perhaps that if he fhould prove fuccefsful againft them, his popular 
claims would be admitted of courfe. He begins with Mr, Dodwell, 
whom he treats with the moft fupercilious contempt for being ftrongly 
attached to his own notions; for advancing very finigular notions, and 
far being en drifh non-juror? It ig true, Dodwell was all tais; but he 
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was likewife a man of worth and erudition—of fuch profound erudj. 
tion, that we fhould be puzzled, were we called upon to name his 
fuperior ; and though he did refufe to transfer to King William the 
allegiance which he had {worn to Ki ing fames, we cannot think that 
it would have Iefiened Dr. Campbell, in the eftimation of the world, 
to have treated fuch a man with the re ipect that was paid to his Jearn- 
ing and his virtues by Dr. Samuel Clerke, when oppofing the moft 
dangerous and paradoxical! of all his notions. 

The opinions of Dodwell, which Dr. Campbell labours to over- 
throw, are, that without a commiffion derived from the apoftles no 
man can be authorifed to adminiiter the Chriftian facrament of bap- 
tifm ; and that thofe only have this commiffion, who have received 
ordination by impofition of the hands of a bifhop or bifheps. 
s¢ Where, fays our author, do you find this qualification fpecified ? 
Scripture i is filent. The fpirit of God hath not given us the remoteft 
hint of it.” Indeed ! not-even the remote/f hint! No, continues he, 
“* the terms of the gofpel covenant are no where, in the facred pages, 
connected with, or made to depend upon, cither the minifter, or the 
form of the miniftry.” ‘This is a very extraordinary affertion. Had 
Dr. Campbell’s footman inftructed a heathen Negro in the firft prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, and then tofled him into a river without ut- 
tering one word either in prayer to his God or in exhortation to his 
convert, would fuch a plunge have anfwered the purpofe of Chriftian 
baptifm. to the poor favage? Nay, had the Doétor himtelf baptized 
his fervant’s convert, unto “fohn’s baptifin ; had he faid, when he dipt 
the man or poured water upon him, “ | baptize thee unto repentance; 
or indeed had he ufed any other form of words than ** I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghoft, ‘ 
would he have adminiftered to the Savage the facrament of Chrittian 
baptifm? No man will fay fo; and ‘therefore it follows, that the 
terms of the gofpel-covenant muft be connected, in this inftancey, 
with the form of the minifiry. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sketches of the State of Manners and Opinions in the French Republis, 
towards the Clofe of the 18th Century; in a Series of Letters, By 
Helen Maria Williams. .2 Vols. 8vo. Robinfons. London. 
180i. 


N this work we have the ftrongeft pofble proof, how liable the 
heart is to corruption when it affoctates with iniquity. The au- 
thorefs began her literary career with a few poetic trifles, which were 
not only harmlets but amutfing ; fhe then adventured a little farther, 
and attempted a fkirmifh or two in the held of politics, Even here, 
although her opinions were fufficiently reprehentfible, yet was fhe en- 
dured on account of her youth, her real ignorance of fuch fubjects, 
notwithftanding 
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notwithftanding the plaufibility of the fhape in which they appeared, 
and the hope that with a: ge would come witdom. Had fhe pailed her 
days in this country, this hope of her friends might have been 
realized ; but what good can be expected from ** one who has lived 
amid {tt the fcenes of a French revolution,” and been the admirer and 
eulogift of almoft every act of tyranny, but that which endangered the 
fafety ot herfelfand ‘* her cavalier.” But to ufe ber own words, “ it 
js the curfe of revolutionary calamities to indurate the heart.”” Where 
is then the wonder, if we jind this writer, in the work before us, de- 
graded into the fulfome panygeriit and mean fycophant of Buonaparte, 
and his meafures? As we turefce that our cumments, on thefe mif- 
chievous letters, will nec: flarily be fomewhat long, we fhall not lo® 
time by any furth< -r obfervations ; but proceed to the object we have 
inview, namély, to offer an antidote for wr wound her poifoned 
“ darts,” may wnfliét on folly and imbecility ; for, on tente and found 
principle, we are fatisfied they wall ftrike tal Wf ”. The sft, ad, 
and 34 iet ers are on the (ubject of the Swits revolution, ‘The real 
infentib ility, with which fhe difcufles the neceflity of a change of go- 
vernment in that unhappy country, is truly dif vutting ys and her af- 
fected forrow over the crimes and miferies it introduced is more in- 
fulting to the fufferers, than al! the feces celebrated by the conqucrors, 
Is it pofible to read fuch refined condolence, as the following with 
patience ? 


“ Haften, my dear Sir, to chearus with tidings of confolation; and ale 
though you cannot reftore the waile of life, and 


«© Back toits manfions call the fleeting breath ; 


6 let us at lafl ‘ye entormed thi it yon i ive P " ‘d throngs all your honors ; and 


And all this fine ftutf in the very heat - laughter, occafioned by 
the overthrow of the Swifs confederacy ! !! 

The conclufion of the 3d letter is an affecting account of the fuf- 
ferinzs and death of the Abbot of Engelberg ; what a pity he did not 
furvive the wreck of his country, had it only been to have read her 
lamentations. 

Letter the 4th is on the Lofs of her Sifter. Wedo not intrude into 
the forrows of domeftic life ; if fhe felt half fhe has exprefied, fhe is 
entitled to commiferation; but we are apt to think-the fhallowett 
ftreams make the loudett noife. 

Letters the 5th and 6th are on the fubject of the privileged Orders, 
Priefts, Negro Stavery, Peafants, &c. On which fruitful topics, 
fhe defcants: with her cuftomary fluency and intelligence. 

“* Every day,” fays fhe, ** fome {uperanuated prejudice drops off 
the fcene, and encreafes the mafs of ha; ppinefs to the republic 5” mdeed, 
before Buonaparte’s reign ¢ 

The knecling flave no longer lifts up his fettered hands and enquires, 

‘aml not a man and a brother ;* at the retusning periods of toil, the harfh 
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call of the tyrant’s lath no longer | grates upon his ears, &c. &c. * While ig 

this country his fable reprefentative feated amidft fenators, his tawny 

vifage peeping out from his robes of gold and fcarlet joins, with his former 

mafters, in dire€ting the concerns of the country bv which he is adopted,’ 

And yet her hero has put an end to this beautiful exhibition, and we are Withs 
ut one pathetic groan ! 

“© Look at that extended empire which bordering cole on the humanized 
countries of Europe, &c. &c. L ook at that unhappy face under the dominion 
of that § magnanimous fovereign,’ who ftands forth at prefe nt, the avenger of 
regular governments again{t the barbarifm and anti-focial irruptions of the 
French republic. Does your blood flow in its wonted current ? does no {well 
of indignation heave your bofom?’’ &c. &c. 


This is all very pretty ; but you muft change your note, or you will 
not be admitted even into the antichamber of Madame la Premiere 
Conful. Woe be to thofe in Paris, who, now even dare to raifea 
finger againft ** turning Joofe the barbarous hordes of the North ; 
(P. 506) the fcene is altered; and in a next publication, we may 
expect to fee thefe “ barbarous hordes’ changed into the mild and 
gentle promoters of the ** mafs of human happinefs.” 

Letters 7th and 8th are an attempt to refute Mallet du Pan’s ac- 
count of the deftruction of Helvetic liberty ; and a feeble one it is ; it is 
the conteft of the mole with the lion; and excites only aftonifhment 
at the impotent audacity of the former. 

Letter gth ** on the Nationa! Inftitute” has no information on the 
fubject. 

Coteus the 1oth and 11th areon the ‘* Revolution of the oth 
of Prairial,” and ** on Jacobins and the Coalition.” Of the former 
we now think little, afid care lefs ; it was too ephemeral to excite th 
Nlighteft notice bevond the walls of Paris. The latter affords her an 
opportunity of much fine declamation on Paul the 1ft and Suwarrow ; 
and Goths, Vandals, Alarics, Attila’s, and Odoacers ** dance in con- 
fulion” through the writer’s page.* 

Letters 32, 13514515; 16, 17, are an hiftorical detail of the revolution, 
and counter-revolution, of Naples ; ; in which, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, glory, courage, patriotifm, forbearance, and virtue are heaped 
upon thek rench and the rebels ; and fhame, difgrace, cowardice, cruelty, 
and violation of engagement, are attempted to beaffixed upon Britain and 
her Allies. More glaring injuftice, falfhood, and partiality, we have 
never read in the tame {pace of narration, The hero of the Nile 
feems to be the particular object of the lady’s malignity. The King 
is a fool, a knave, and a treacherous tyrant, and the Queen and Lady 
Hamilton are only equalled by a Margaret of the North, or a Semira- 
mis of the Eaft!!!' The libel on Lady Hamilton, will, we hope, be fub- 


—_— 





* Vide the Epilogue of od Fitzpatrick for the theatre at Richmond 
Houfe, 
«¢ While figures, foch as {quires don’t often reach, 
«© Dance in confufion thro’ their leader’s fpeech,’’ &c, 
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jected to the cognizance of another tribunal. It would be a wafte of 
time to controvert or difprove the wilful errors, fagrant mifreprefen- 


tations, and grofs falfhoods of her ftatements refpecting this revolution 
in Naples. Pofterity will not be injured by them, for nothing fhe 
writes will ever reach it; and the pretent generation KNOWING their 
fallacy, will only feel contempt for the meannefs of that mind, and 
the Jevity of that heart in which they were engendered. So utterly has 
fhe loft herfelf by this elaborate and ftudied defence of the unprincipled 
tools of the Directory, that we fincerely hope her * iron fate” will for 
ever detain her within the ** rayon con/titutionel of Paris.” (Pp. 245.) 

Letter 18th, on Monuments, has in it nothing worthy notice. 

Letter 1g has fome con/i/tent reflections on Suwarrow’s paflage of the 
Mountains, and Buonaparte’s Adventures in Egypt; the ufual ex- 
ecration of the one, and admiration of the other, and thefe mighty 
names are followed by a nonfenncal, abfurd ftory of Perourou a 
“bellows-mender, written by himfelf.” This vile ftuff occupies 50 
pages ; and thus are books made! 

etters 20 and 20 are of the ufual trifling fort; they may eke out 
the volume in point of quantity; but as to quality they afford neither 
amufement nor inftruction, 

Letter 22, “ Return of Bonaparte,” Bonaparte returned! my 
heart beats quick with expectation! of what? new revolutions ?” 
All fear of the coalition, of Paul, of Suwarrow, of Jacobins! feems 
to vanifh with the return of her hero, and fhe now Jaughs at former 
terrors. Her defcription of the late coalition and its heterogeneous 
particles is not ill done, 

It furely required no lefs an event than a French revolution, to have 
joined, in folemn league and covenant, the defcendants of John Knox and the 


modern Babylon; or to lead the northern bear, tricked out in the caft off 


infignia of the Knights of Jerufalem, to pay his fofteft homage to the pale- 
faced crefcent, enamoured in its turn of this mufcovite Endymion. No gift 
of political forelight is wanting to foretel the fate of fuch alliances.’ 

True; neither is the fame gift required to foretel the fate of an al- 
liance between her Corfican deity, and this Mufcovite Endymion. 
Set the latter aftride on the walls of Valetta, and he will pay no more 
attention to the ‘* foft homage” of the great Conful, than he now 
does to the wooings of the pale-faced Crefcent. 

Letters 23, 24, and 25 on the revolution which placed her favour- 
ite on the throne of France, and on the conftitution, are in the fame 
light and trifling ftile with thofe of the Bellows-mender, or any other 
of her fictitious works. For the real faé?s and tranfadtions of that im- 
portant period we will not rely on the authority of fo prejudiced a 
fpectator, of fo partial an hiftorian, of one who relates, as though fhe 
had an internal view of the Conful’s heart,—** that while he was im- 
pelled to doa ftrange and daring deed, by the irrefiftible impulfe of 
acting for the falvation of his country, his firft,and moft important 
duty, he regretted as fincerely, and as poignantly as the moft enthufiaftic 
friend of liberty, the means.” Had it fuited his purpofe to have 
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372 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
afflumed religion, as his cloak for his treafon to the conftitution he ha 
{worn to preferve, he would have acted as Cromwell did before him, 
and in the midft of his viol nce have iflued fome pious ejaculations. 
Away with fuch infulting flipp. incy ; the world ts now too well ac- 
quainted with real moti ves, to adc ‘ia as part of its creed, the fanciful 
palliatives of this female {cribble 

Lettcr the 26th, ‘* On the State of Women in the French Re. 

ublic,” is only to convince us of their va? importance in general, and 
particularly of their influence on public opinion in revolutionary 
times. 

Her ‘* Obfervations on the judicial Organization of the Republic”, 
in letter the 27th, are not worthy the perufal of any one who withes 
to obtain real judicial knowledge of the fubjed. 

Letters the 28th, 29th, and “3oth are ** on the State of Religion in 
the French Republic.”’—** Had,” fays fhe, ** the revolution effeAed 
only the overthrow of the hierare hy of France, &c. that effect alone 
aren have counterbalanced much (w hy not Ipe ak out, and at once 

fay all?) of the enormous ma s of its relative evils.” From a Writer 
fo thoroug whly perverted, to decidedly prejudiced, is truth, or wifdom, 
to be expected ? Befides, the fubject itfelf is utterly beyond her 


faculties. 


Letter the 21ft on Moreau’s Campaign in Germany; the 32d on 
Bonaparte’s Departure from Paris; the 33d on his Appearance in 
Italy ; and the 34th on the Battle of Marengo, are confiftently adu- 
latory of the French. 

Letter the 35th ** on Egyptian Monuments,” excepting fuch grofs 
flattery as the following, is the be 1 in the book. “© After the iumer- 
ous changes which have taken place in Reoypt sig the cruption of 
Camby fes who ufed the priv ilege of a co nqueror o mn] y tod leftr oy, to the 
invafion of Bonaparte who went only to reffere,” Ke. &c. Arc we 
now to be told this? fie upon it! 

Letter the 6th, * on Be naparte’s return to Paris,” is full of re- 
joicings and ferd » Atthe end of it, there is a pretty ftory of a little 
Barbet- -dog belonging to an Auttrian officer ki illed at Marengo which, 
while ftanding by its dead m ifter, knew the firit Conful on his ap- 
proach, as it were by infpir. ishan and by a certain ** mute clo- 
quence”? induced him * to put an end to the carnage and purfuit.” 
How noble a motive for the exercife of humanity ! 

Letter the 37th is to convince us there is littke or no Atheifm in 
France. Letter 28th, on the death of Madame Helvetius, may be 
very intercfting - to ‘th 1ofe who knew her. 

Letters the 39th and goth.  Obfervations on the Financial Works 
of M. ))’ [vernoi * the author ene 4 be equal to the little aa Barbet 
dog,” or to the ** bellows-mender;” but the public are not now to be 
told that fhe is not equal to the difcuflion of fifcal operations. 

Letter the 4ift, on the Profpect of Peace, and the 42d, “ on 
National Fetes, and Ob{ervations on the State of Literature inthe Re- 
public ;” are defultory, and without much information, rier rage 
again 
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againft the poor queen of Naples, even inthe 4rft letter, has loft 


} 
none of its malignity. H d the bee n a private perion, who, hy her 
machinations had aided the French to deftroy the kinedom of 
Naples, and been exiled for her crime, mott dolorous would have 
been the wailings for her fate. But being a gueen, and hoftile to the 
enemies of her hu{band, and her childr en, » fhe is thus defcribed by the 
gentle author, ‘* Wherever she points r footiteps, their traces are 
like that of a baneful comet, thaking pe filence from its horrent hair, 
and with the fear of change affrighting monarchs.” Whatever pity 
fhe might have een entitled toas a fuflerer, and a female, is abforbed 
in the might. guilt of being a queen and a foc of the French. Juft and 
charitable ! 

To the letters above noticed, are added eight juftificatory pieces 


. 1} ¢ hg 5st, , . aes WI lee P 
(as they are calle Or the CoOuNncel-Tevoaiul nh OQ; Naples y of the adue- 


thenticity of whi , as the author was ** iutrujfed with the original 
papers figned by the reipective parties,” (p. 178, V. aft.) the world 
mutt. of courfe, not pretume to entertain the fmalleft doubt, but re- 
ceive them as dei uments of the moft inJifputable validity. We have 
thus, with no {mall portion of wearinels, waded through the work 
before us And to lay merely that we have bcen difoutted with the 
pedantry, he arrogance, of the author, is, to uie the milde{t terms; fhe 
has excited fenfarions that require much flronger language, our ab- 
horrence, and our contempt. What! becaute fhe, "Helen Maria 
Williams, has thought fit to renounce her native country, as tea moral 
for her propentities, to live haere to the world with the Aufband of 
her friend, and as ‘* juftificatory” of fuch an abandonment of principle, 
to take up her refidence in acountry of unlimited licentioufnefs ; fhall 
2 woman of fuch fentiments, of fueh practices, be fuffered to tran{port 
into this country, her mifchievous effutions, and imperioufly offer her 
ftatements of important events to a credulous public as facts incon- 
trovertible? And all this without one word of reprobation, one par- 
ticle of cenfure, or one attempt at defence? never fhall that be faid 
fo long as we can hold a pen for the fupport of religion, decency, mo- 
rality, patriotifm, and all that is eftimable in the human character, 

If, as we believe is the cafe, fhe write for bread, her prefent fitua- 
tion is piiadle, althouph the conduct fhe has purfued would naturally 
Jead to it, and fhe n ight have avoided it; if fhe be the hired engine 
of the firft Conful, degraded as fhe is, in the eyes of the people of this 
country, fhe may find there her rewar |; buc if fhe write only for 
fame, fhe has miftaken her path; the way fhe has chofen will neither 
lead her to fame, to peace, nor to happinefs; but to difgrace, to 
wretchednefs, and woe ; and we would auvile her to quit it as foon as 
poilible. 

It is from general principles of good will to all, that we offer her 
this advice, for perfonal regard we have none ; and although we fhould 
rejoice to heer of her reformat ion, we defpair of effecting it by any 
admonitions we canoffer; we rather fufpect that either to pamper her 
Own vanity, to gratify the profligate paffions of her ** cavalier,” or 
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374 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
to prove her devotion to the Monarch of the day in France, fhe would 
«¢ Like another Helen, fire another Troy.” 


We have at prefent done with her ; and unlefs fhe again infult the 
people of this country by a frefh dofe of revolutionary poifon, fhe may 
quietly enjoy ** her rides in the park of St. Cloud, and the fmiles of 
** her cavalier.” | 

One word only we will add, refpecting her tranflator. We have 
been informed, that he isa beneficed clergyman ; we believed this to 
be a calumny in one inftance, and an error in another ; but we will 
make the ftriéteft enquiry into the fa; and if we find the charge to 
be juft, no earthly confiderations fhall deter us from bringing the 
culprit to the bar of the public. 





Six Sermons, preached in Charlottle Chapel, Edinburgh. By the Rev. 

Sydney Smith, A. M. and Fellow of New College, Oxford, 

dinburgh, Manners and Millar. r2mo. Longman and Rees, 
London. 1800. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, A. M. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. The Second Edition, with confiderable Ad- 
ditions, in two volumes. Vol. Ii. 12mo. Longman and 
Rees. London. Manners and Millar. Edinburgh, 1801. 


HE Sermons contained in both of thefe volumes, or, at leaft, the 
greater part of them, were lately preached, if our information 
err not, in CHARLOTTLE CHAPEL, EDINBURGH, before an epif- 
copal congregation in that city, which, for feveral years paft, has 
been inftru€ted by the learning,-and edified by the piety, of the Rev. 
Danret SANDFERD, late a Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The piety and learning of the prefent author, Mr. Sydney Smith, 
fecm, indeed, to be of a caft very different from that of the truly 
re{pectable, and exemplary clergyman juft now mentioned. As the 
performance, however, of a young writer, which he appears to be, 
thefe his pulpit effufions fhould have paffed without much notice from 
us ; had not our attention been attracted by the fingularity of the 
preface, with which he has thought fit to introduce them. Viewing, 
with r gret, the decay of piety, and the growing indifference to public 
wo fhip in thefe kingdoms, he does not fcruple to charge them, in a 
great mealure, on the clergy themfelves, by whom, he fays, the elo- 
quence of the pulpit has been miferably negleéted: and, feized with 
the ambition of effectually new-modelling it, he undertakes, in this 
prefatory eflay, to point out the defects fer which he thinks it is moft 
particularly remarkable, and the falutary means he propofes for its 
improvement. Of both of thefe we fhall endeavour to convey fome 
notion to our readers, accompanied with fuch curfory remarks, as 
may be fuggefted by the novelty and importance of the fubject, H 
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He fets out with informing us, that ** the Englifh clergy, though, 
upon the whole, a very learned, pious, moral, and decent body of 
men, are not very remarkable for profeflional activity : and, when they 
have difcharged the formal, and exacied duties of religion, are not very 
forward, by gratuitous infpection and remonftrance, to keep alive and 
diffufe a due fenfe of religion in their parifhioners.” Pp. 12. This 
obfervation, befides the trifling circumftance of being not founded in 
fact, contains acompliment, which, we are perfuaded, will be high] 
gratifying to the great body of the clergy of our national church, and, 
in the eyes of our bithops, and other perfons, who have livings to be- 
ftow, mutt particularly recommend the author to preferment. Does he 
mean to fay, that the clergy of Scotland (where, we underftand, he 
now refides) are, upon the whole, a more ** learned, pious, moral, and 
decent body of men ** than our own ;” or, amidi{t his partiality for the 
Scotch, whether Prefbyterians or Epifcopalians, has he wholly over- 
Jocked the ardent, ftrenuous, and “ gratuitous” diligence, with which 
the excellent paitor of Charlottle Chaple, as we are well informed, 
unweariediy labours to ** keep alive and diffufe a due fenfe of religion 
among his parifhioners?” But Mr. Smith has taken compaflion on 
the great body of the Enolifh clergy. He has difcovered the prefent 
“low ftate of their pulpit eloquence ;” and he has re‘olved, by his pre- 
cept as well as example, to form a new and memorable era in the 
ait. ‘* Preaching,” he fays, ** has become a bye-word for long, and 
dull, converiation of any kind ; and whoever withes to imply, in any 
piece of writing, the abfence of every thing agreeable and inviting, 
calls itafermon.” Pp. 12, 13 

Among the caufes which have contributed to this horrible degra- 
dation of fermonical compofition, the fir//, he thinks, is the bad choice 
of the fubjects. Inftead of what are very expreflively called moral 
difcourfes, light, airy, and fafhionable like his own, we fuppofe, the 
miftaken clergy of England notorioufly perfift in diverfifying their 
fermons, by enlarging on doctrinal topics of religion, by explaining 
dificult and important paflages of Scripture ; and while they labour 
to conneét the wonderful train of prophecies in the Old Teftament 
with their fulfilment in the New, they vainly imagine that they add 
ftability to faith, or perhaps evidence to revelation. The fecond caufe 
he affigns, isa bad tafte in the language of fermons, by the heteroge- 
neous admiffion of {criptural phrafes ; a practice, which however it 
may have given weight to precept, and elevation to ftyle two hundred 
years ago, is now declared to be entirely out of fafhion ; as all fuch 
Phrafes, by perfons of refined tafte, are found to ** pafs through the 
ear without leaving any impreffion but that of ridicule or difguft.” We 
will do Mr. Smith’s Sermons the juftice to fay, that they are entirely 
free from fo very dull, and fervile a {pecies of plagiarifm; and that 
fcarcely a fingleexpreffion occurs, from the one end to the other of 
his book, that is borrowed from the facred volume! ‘The THIRD 
caufe which this profeflor of cloqucace points out for the unpopularity 
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of fermons, is the extremely ungraceful manner in which they are 
delivered. 


« The Englith,”’ he obferves, ‘¢ generally remarkable for doing very good 
things in a very bad manner, feem to have referved the matu rity and pleni. 
tude of their awkwardnefs for the pulpit. A clergyman clings co his velvet 
cufhion with either hand; keeps his eye rivetted upon his book ; fperks of 
the ecftacies of joy and fear, with a voice and face which indicate neither; 
and partons his body and foul into the fame artirude of limb and thought, for 
fear of being called theatrical and affecied. The moft intrepid veteran of us 
dares no more than wipe his face with his cambric fudarium. If, by mif. 
chance, his hand flip from his orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws it 
back as from liquid brimftone, or the caultic tron of the law, and atones for 
this indecorum, by frefh inflexibility, and more rigorous famenefs. Why 
this holoplexia on facred occafions alone? Why call in the aid of paralyfis 
to piety? Is ita rule of oratory to balance the ftyle againft the fubject, and 
to handle the moft fublime truths in the dulleft la anguage, and the drieft 
manner? Is fin to be taken from men, as Eve was from Adam by catting 
them into a deep flumber? Or, from what poffible perverfion of common 
fenfe, are we all :o look like field-preachers in Zembla, holy lumps of ice, 
numbed into quiefeence, and ftagnation, and mumbling ?’”? Pr. 19g—22 


If this curious delineation will not pafs for argument, we have 
little dificulty in believing that it is intended for wit. A propentity 
to indulge in merriment, or, as Horace more correctly exprefles it, 
defipere, is a feeling, of which our author feems with great difficulty 
to be able to diveft himfelf; but whether it “be here in Joco, is a 
queftion we fhall fubmit to his learned and reverend friends of New 
College accurately to determine. 

In order to re medy thefe deplorable evils, and completely to fix the 
attention of an audience, Mr. Smith propofes that the preacher fhall 
have recourfe to the edifying examples of tie fectary, the methodift, 
and the player. From the two firft he would catch their spinanee 
gefticulation, their genuine look and voice of pailion ; and from the 
Jaft he might copy thofe fine and impreffive tones, by which a Garrick 
once obtained, and by which a Kemble can ftill obtain, an unlimited 
command over the hearts of his hearers. “his, it feems, is his grand 
fecret, for the eropigege of pulpit cloquence. By thefe means, he 
afiures us, (which ch is a new doétrine) that fuperior excellence would 
be the refult of imitation. ‘* Initead of holy lumps of ice, or field- 
preachers in Zembla,” we fhould foon be able * to articulate with 
every limb, and talx from head to foot with a thoufand voices. With 
the book of the wifdom of God in one hand, and, in the other, that 
eloquence, which ruled the Pagan world,” we could not fail ‘* to 
roufe, to appeal (appal), to in flame, to break through every barrier, 
up to the very haunts and chamb rs of the foul.” In addition to the 
above oratorical recipe for attracting an audience, are alfo recom- 
mended the humbler methods (of which we moft heartily approve) of 
keeping comfortable fires, and encouraging appropriate mufic, in our 
churches, 
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When we firft caft our eye over the very flippant, but eccentric 

formance of this Hortenfius, this very Dionytia* of the pulpit, 
from which the above extracts have been taken, we little doubted but 
that the writer was an epi{cop: i] clergyman of the firft note and cele- 
brity in Scotland ; who was unwilling that his fecret fhould be loft 
tothe world; a popular preacher of fuch aftonifhing powers, as to be 
able, at any time, as \ ir. Smith himfelf expreties it, ** to gefticulate 
away the congregation of the moft profound and learned divine among 
his rivals, and, in two Sund: iys, preach him bare to the very fexton ; 
and that, thus gifted, he has generoufly undertaken to inftruct and 
enlighten his brethren of the fouth, But our furprize was great on 
being informed, that Mr. S. initead of a practiled veteran 1s as yet 
but a mere novice in the geiticulating art. During an oceafional vi- 
fit, it fcems, to the capital of the North, he > had trequented the cir- 
cles of the gay and fafhionable; where finding his wit was admired, 
and his eloquence applauded, he had * we ntly hecome, to himfelf, 
a creature of unlimited importance, a concealed treafure ;”+ and his 
Sermons and their preface foon iflued, in confequence, from the 
prels. 

We are well aware of what is related, by Cicero, of Demofthenes, 
who, on being que tioned, gave it as his opini iol, that ad?io (that 1 ISy 
in the antient ienfe, every thing in public ipeaking, except the com- 
polition) was juftly to be reg: irded as the firft, and the fecond, and the 
third property in anorator.{ Gut. our idea, we acknowledge, of what 
a facred orator ought truly to pofleis, is confiderably different from 
that antient ftand: ard ; and we know quite enough of Methodilts, and 
of fectaries of al] denominations to wifh, that our eftablifhed clergy 
fhould borrow nothing, whether from their principles or their practice. 
It is related by Dr. Johnfon, in his i.ife of Watts, (perhaps the moft 
eminent character that ever appeared among the tectaries) that * he 
did not endeavour to aflift his eloguence by any gefticulations ; for, as 
no corporeal actions have any correfpondence with theological truth, 
he did not fee how they could enforce it.” Now, greatly as we con- 
gratulate our author on difcovering what had wholly efcaped the 
per{picacity both of Johnfog and of Watts, yet we candidly own, 
that we are not ambitious of fecinge the dienitaries of the church 
of England * articulate with every limb, and talk from head to foot 
with a thoufand voices.” The genuine cloquence, which, in our 
judgment, befits the pulpit, fhould 7 of a fpecies calm, lofty, and 
di enified, It fhould depend ttle, ifany thing, on ation, according 
to the o odern accepiation of the term, fo its value, or its effect. 
The fpeaker’s manner, withal, fhould be graccful no Jefs than im- 
prefive. He fhould be neither congealed to ice upon the one hand, 
nor melt into theatrical affectation on the other. He fhould know how 
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° See Aul. Gell. Lib. I. c. 
t See Sermons, Vol. I. rp. 119, 
t Cic. de Orat. Lib, Il. 56, 
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to touch the true chords of tendernefs and perfuafion, as wel! as rife 
to the heights of fublimity and terror: but ever remembering ‘ whofe 
minifter he is,” his firft and laft aim fhould be, to be devout, autho- 
ritative, and inftructive. Such is the orator whom we fhould choofe 
to erace the pulpits of theeftablifhment. Doour young clergy pant 
for an elevation, or an influence {till higher than fuch qualities will 
confer, over the great body of their hearers? If fo, we can aflure 
them, that they will never obtain it by the variety of their gefticu- 
lation, or the brightne(fs of their wit ;‘ but by an exemplary difcharge 
of al] the duties of their function ; by extenfive charity ; by active, 
unwearied, and ** gratuitous” benevolence ; in a word, by the ufe- 
fulnefs of their example, and the piety of their lives. 

It ts from the idea which we conceive of the real genius and talents 
of Mr. Smith, that we have taken the trouble to dwell at fuch length 
on the extravagancies which he has committed, inthe hope that they 
may yield to falutary corregtion. As for himfelf, he feemsa perfon, 

whofe moral as well as religious principles are found, upright, and 
manly; but, if we miftake not, he may, with tolerable accuracy, 
be pourtrayed i in his own words, as among “ thofe mi/placed charac- 
ters, who, in fpite of all clafiification and arrangement, have ftrangely 
deviated into an order, to which every body fees they do not natu- 
rally belong.”* In regard to the Sermons now before us, we cannot 
think of ranking them very high among compofitions which truly and 
Jegitimately merit that title. T hey are pretty eflays, diftinguithed for 
their vivacity, abounding in images, and fometimes even ftriking by 
their originality, and their eloquence. The following are the {fub- 
jects of which theytreat. Vol. I. ‘Ihe love of our country—Scep- 
ticifm—the Poor Magdalene—the predifpofing Caufes to the Recep- 
tion of Republican Opinions—the beft Mode of Charity—the Con- 
verfion of St. Paul. Vol. Il. ‘The Effe&ts which Chriftianity ought 
to produce upon the tn ae Pride of Birth—the Union of 
Innocence and Wifdom—Farewell Sermon to a Country Parifh— 
Vanity—the Treatment of Servants—Men of the World—for the 
Swifs. Having fo tar excceded our ufual limits in confidering the 
prefatory eflay, we have now no room to make fuch extraéts, as we 
fhould.with great pleafure do, from the Sermons themfelves. The 
following may ferve as a fair {pecimen of the author’s manner. 


e¢ What fhall we fay to that moft extraordinary of all charaters, a bigotted 
feeptic ? who refifts the force of proof, where he has every temptation "to be 
convinced ; who ought to figh for retut ation, and to blefs the man who has 
reafoned him to filence. Bi igotry in him is pure, unadulterated vice. It is 
not the fear of loting an opinion on which his happinefs depe nds, but the fear 
of lofing an opinion, merely becaufe it 7s an opinion ; and this is the very ef- 
fence of obftinacy and pride. Where men pretend to nothing, the world are 
{is} indulgent to their faults: but it well behoves thofe who lord it, in word 
and thought, over the reft of mankind, that they be confiftent in their con- 
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Smith’s Sermons. 379 
duct, and perfectly free from thofe faults, which they fo liberally impute to 


others. Ignorance, bigotry, and illiberaliry are bad enough in a fimple 
ftate: but when men of flender information, narrow views, and obftinate dif. 
fitions, infult the feelings of fuch of their fellow creatures who (as) have 
fixed their faith in (on) an amiable and benevolent religion ; we are called 
upon, by common fenfe, and by common fpirit, to refift, and to extinguith 
this dynafty of fools. To thofe great men, on whom God has breathed a 
larger portion of his fpirit, and fent into the world to enlarge the empire of 
talents and of truth, mankind will ever pay a loyal obedience. They are 
our natural leaders : they are the pillars of fire, which brighten the darknefs 
of the night, and make ftraight the paths of the wildernels, ‘They mutt 
move on before us. But, while we give («) loofe to our natural veneration for 
reat talents, let us not miitake laxity for liberality, the indelicate boldnefs 
fa froward difpofition, for the grafping ftrength, and impulfive curiofity, of 
an original mind. Legg us fteadily difcountenance the efforts of bad men, and 
offhallow men, to darken the diftinctions between right and wrong ; to bring 
into ridicule and contempt the religion of their country ; and to gratify 
fome popular talent, at the expence of the deareft interefts of mankind. 
© Bigotry and intolerance are their terms of alarm ; and fome foundation 
for alarm, in truth, there may be: but the danger is not that the world fhould 
again fall under the dominion of men who will dictate a peculiar belief, but 
of men who will prohibit all belief; who will enforce incredulity with mo- 
naitic rigour, and annex a papal infallibility to the decifions of the {ceptical 
{chool. The: danger is, that, having efcaped from one age of darknefs, 
where nothing was called in queftion, we fhall tallinto another, where every 
thing is difcuffed ; that, having reduced the power of one order of men, who 
would have hindered us from doubting, we fhall have to ftruggie with another, 
who would hinder us from deciding ; that the fires of perfecution may be 
lighted up, to fupport an orthodox phynonifm, and to check the herefy of 
piety ; and that any pofitive belief in any religion may be juft as criminal in 
the nineteenth century, as to doubt of the real prefence, or any other catholic 
dogma, was in the eleventh.”? Vol. I. Pr. 64—69. 


The language of this writer, though generally elegant, is not al- 
ways remarkable for its accuracy, and his inattention to all common 
laws of punctuation is moft unpleafing and exceflive. In the above 
extract we have endeavoured to amend the punctuation purely for bis 
emolument; and if correétne{s in fuch matters be not confideredas 
too minute a labour for genius, we would recommend the perulal of 
fome good practical eflay on the fubjeét. As to other inaccuracies, he 
will do well, in future, to avoid fuch as the following. ‘* Ever 
confideration influences the mind in a compound ratio of the effects 
which it involves, and their proximity.” to the effects. Preface, 
P. 32. ‘* Without the utmoft efforts, he can neither excite it, or 
preferve it when excited.” mor preferve it. P. 34. ‘* He has 
neither read them in paftorals, or (nor) in fatires.”” Vol. II. Pp. gt. 
* A fervice fome little abric ged 3” 7. ¢. in fome little, or fmatl de- 
gree abridged. Pret. p. 35. ** The world /et a high value upon il- 
luftrious birth.” es a high value. p. 38.' ** if you meet with 
fuch aman, take him to you, and make him your chofen wo 
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and worfhip him with kindnefs and good deeds, and knit his he 
thineown.” yourown, Vol. If. p. 219. ‘This inadmiflible tran. 
fition, from the fecond plural, to the fecond perfon fingular, in the 
fame ientence, as allo the ule of the antiquated vulrarifin ** among,” 
inftead of among, are flips pretty frequent with this ingenious writer, 

It will, n stwithitandin: g, give us great fatisfaction again to meet 
with Mr. Smith, when a few more years of life hall have contributed 
to ripen his powers, and reftrain the exuberance of his fancy; and 
particularly when he has laid afide his favourite project of re gulati ny 


> 
by new laws of his own, our claflical ftandard of pulpit eloquence, 


ee — + +. 





é Ly ife of David Garris ck, E/q. By 
2 Vols. 8vo. Pr. 780. 4348. 





Arthur Murphy, Efg. In 
Wright. London. 1801. 


HE prefent generation of theatrical Performers, with very few 
exceptions, are fo much beneath what their predecetlors were 

a tew years aga, that there is hi irdly to be found in any province of 
art a more lamentable decay of genius. The hero of the prefent 
work was however fo much fuperior, even tothe admirable perform- 
ers of his day, that his excellence deferves to be recorded, as far as it 
is poflible to record that excelience which can never be properly ¢ efti- 
mated, except by thofe who were living witnefles of its extent and 
variety. Soon after the death of the admired Englifh Rofcius, Mr. 
Davies, the bookfeller, who had formerly been upon the ftage, pub- 
lifted a Lite of Mr. Garrick, which was a work of merit, and which 
altogether comprized nearly as much as could be known of the pro- 
fetfional career of that unrivalled actor. Mr. Murphy, to whom the 
public are indebted for many-admirable works, in various provinces 
of literature, had, we underftand, long meditated an intention of 
writing a lite of his old friend Garrick, and it is much to be regret- 
ted that he did not fignify his intention before Davies undertook the 
taik, for then he would have had the whole field to himfelf in which, 
with all his knowledge, good fenfe, and experience, he is now 
obliged to appear chiefly asa gleaner. Davies would doubtlefs have 
retired from the grou! id if he had known that it was to be traverfed 
by Mr. Murphy, and the latter w ould then have pis ‘ed moft of the 
fats and obfervations, relative to fo extraordinary a genius as Garrick, 
mn a more interefting and ftriking point of view. Belides, the power 
of memory would have been more vivid, and the impreflion of Gar- 
rick’s excellence more accurate. Thefe volumes are certainly not 
equal to what might have been expected from Mr. Murphy at an 
earlier perfod of lite ; but they do honour to his hero, and are cre- 
ditable to himfelf. It mutt be allowed, indeed, that even the pro- 
fution of materials is not a little e satads affing to a biographer, for 
when a man has fo much diflingnifhed himfelf as Garrick, en vy and 
admiration have difcovered and promulgated all that is Enown, “with 


all the hyperboles which thefe paffions are fo likely to produce. As 
Mr. 
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Nlur rphi "s Life of Garrich “Ss 
Mr. att y knew that he was following the track of a former bio- 
grapher, and had nothing very novel to impart, he has judicioufly 


Seduced a kind of critical examen into the merits of moft of the 
plays, which were revived or introduced to the public under the 
theatrical management of his hero. This part of his work, though 
perhaps it may ve ught unfe aigas ble, wees emp loyed upon the 
tots of old and wi I-know! n pla is very valuable in itfelt; for it 
js the product of judgment, obfers ation, oad exp erience. Many of 
our diurna! endes will de ubtlet is have recourfle to it to guide them in 
their remarks upon the dramatic pr dué Gtions of the day, and it will, 
indeed, aflift the judgment and improve the talte of all who are fond 
of dramatic amufements. “Lhe fubltance of thele volumes might have 
been properly included tn one, as at prefent there is an appearance of 
eking out, which we do not like to fee in any works of {o refpe@table 
a veteran of Literature as Mr. Murphy. ‘The Life is dedicated to 


Mr. Coutts the banker, in a delicate, modeft, and grateful addref: 

There is an Aprpenprx contifting ot pieces written by Mr. Garti k, 
and other productions intended to do aa te his genius, he 
edition amounted, we find, to two oufand, ich are nearly fold, 


and a new edition is in the prefs, a circumflance gerry h we are glad 
to relate as it fhews that the public ouitales is in its favour. As our 
readers may wifh for fome excerpt, we fhall take the third chapter 
which gives the beit account altogether of the firlt appearance of the 
great theatrical phoen omenon on the London boards; and the im- 
preffion which his unexpected and uncxampled blaze of genius made 


upon the town. 


“ From this time (1738) the profeffion of an actor was the obje& of his am. 
bition. The ftage, at that period, was in a low condition. Macklin had 
played Shylock with applaufe, and Quin was, beyond all doubt, a moft ex. 
cellent pertormer. Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Woflington fhone in genteel 
comedy, and Mrs. Clive made the province of humour entirely her own. 
She deferved to be called the Comic Muse. And yet the drama was funk 


to the loweft ebb: in tragedy, declamation roared ina moft unnatural itrain ; 
rant was paffion; whining was grief; vociferation was terror, and d nrg | 


accents were the voice ‘of love. Comed: was reduced to farce and buf- 


foonery. Garrick faw that nature was banifhed from the th atre, but he flat. 
tered himfelf that he fhould be able to revive a better tafte, and fucceed by the 
truth of imitation. He was, in confequence, now refolved.to launch into the 
theatrical world, and, accordingly, in the beginning of 1740, he diffolved 
partnerfhip with his brother Peter Garrick. He pailed the remainder of the 
year in preparation for his great defign ; he ftudied the beft characters of 
Sha} hefpeare and of our comic Ww rite ts W ith é li his attentl nm, but at lait, he was 
frightened by the diflicultics that Ttood in his way.’ A new fchool of acting 
was to be eftablithed, and the attempt, he was aware, would be called inno- 
vation. He fhrunk back, not being ftre of his own power; but the impulfe 
of nature was not to be refifled. His genius drove him on. His friend Mr. 
Giffard was the manager of the theatre in Good man’s Fields. Garrick cone 
fulred him, and, by his advice, determi red to make an experiment of him. 
telf at acountry theatre, ‘he fcheme was fettled, and they both fet out for 
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382 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the city of Ipfwich, where, in the fummer 1741, there was a regulat come 
pany of comedians. Garrick’s diflidence was itill fo great, that he affumed 
the name of Lyddal ; and, that he might remain unknown, he chofe, for his 
firit appearance, the character of Abcan, io the tragedy ot Oroonoko, In that 
difguife he pafled the ruéicon; but his reception was fuch, that, in a few 
days, he ventured to throw off his black complexion, and thew himfelt in the 
part of Chamont, in the Orphan, The applaufe he met with encouraged him 
to difplay his powers in comedy. The inhabitants of Ipfwich were not the 
only attendants at the theatre; the gentlemen, all round the country, went 
in crowds to fee the new performer. Ipfwich has reafon to be proud of the 
tafte and judgment, with which they gave the warmeft encouragement toa 
promifing genius. ‘The people of that city were the firft patrons of a youn 

actor, who, ina fhort tine, became the brilliant ornament of the Englith 
ftage. 

“© Garrick, from that time, fpoke on all occafions of the encouragement he 
received at Ipfwich with pride and gratitude. He ufed to fay, that, if he 
had failed there, it was his fixed refolution to think no more of the ftage ; 
but the applaufe he met with infpired him with confidence. He returned to 
town before the end of the fummer, refolved in the courte of the following 
winter to prefent himflelf before a London audience. ‘To gain this point, he 
concerted all his meafures; but the road before him was by no means open, 
It was neceffary to procure a ftation at one of the theatres. For that purpofe, 
he offered his fervice to Fleetwood, and after him to Rich. ‘The two ma- 
nagers coniidered him as a mere ftrolling actor, a vain pretender to the art, and 
rejected him with difdain. They had reafon, however, in the following 
feafon to repent of their conduct. Garrick applied to his friend Giffard, the 
manager of Goodman’s Fields, and agreed to act under his management at a 
falary of five pounds a week. Having gained confidence in his powers from 
the encouragement he received at Ipfwich, he refolved to think no more of 
f{ubordinate characters, but to ftrike a bold ftroke, and fet out at the very 
head of the profeflion, ‘The part he chofe was Richard 1/1. a great and ar- 
duous undertaking. He had ttudied the character, and his feelings told him, 
that he fhould be able to acquit himfelf with reputation, Old Cibber had 
Jong before prepared the play with confiderable alterations, and the new 
matter introduced by him was, with great judgement, fele¢ted from Shake/- 
peare himfelf. He acted Richard with great applaufe, and he tells us, he 
made Sandford his model. He adds, that Sir John Vanbrugh told him, 
that ‘ be never knew an adlor profit Jo much by another: you have the very 
look of Sandford, his gefture, gait, /peech, and every motion of him; and 
you have borrowed them all to ferve you in that chara&er,’ But this bor- 
rowing fo exactly and minutely from a contemporary a¢tor does not convey 
the idea of a great tragedian. In fact, Cibber was a moft excellent comedian, 
but by no means qualified for the great emotions of the tragic mufe. His 
voice was feeble, {welling frequently to a drawling tone, and altogether ill- 
fuited to the force and energy of Richard. Garrick feorned to lacky after any 
actor whatever; he depended on his own genius, and was completely an 
original performer. All was his own creation: he might truly fay ¢ / am 
myfelf atone /’ His firit appearance on the London ftage, was at Good- 
man’s Fields, on the 1gth of Oftober 1741. ‘The moment he entered the 
fcene, the character he aflumed was vifible in his countenance ; the power of 
his imagination was fuch, that he transformed himfclf into the very ” 7 
the 
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the pathioris role in rapid fucceffion, and, before he uttered a word, were 
legible in every feature of that various face. His look, his voice, his atti- 
tude, changed with every fentiment. ‘To defcribe him in the vaft variety 
that occurs in Richard, would draw us into too much length. The rage and 
rapidity, with which he {poke, 


*¢ The North !—what do they in the North, 
When they fhould ferve their Sovereign inthe Weft ? 


« made a moft aftonifhing impreflion on the audience. His foliloquy in the 
tent-fcene difcovered the inward man. Every thing he defcribed was almott 
reality ; the fpectator thought he heard the hum of either army from camp to 
camp, and fteed threatening fteed. When he ftarced from his dream, he was 
a fpectacle of horror : he called out in a manly tone, 


“¢ Give me another horfe ; 


“He paufed, and, with a countenance of difmay, advanced, crying out wa 
atone of diftrefs, 


«© Bind up my wounds ; 
“ and then, falling on his knees, faid in the moft piteous accent, 
«© Have mercy Heaven! 


“Tn all this, the audience faw an exaét imitation of nature. His friend 
Hogarth has left a moft excellent piture of Garrick in thisfcene. He was 
then on the eve of a battle, and, in fpite of all the terrors of confcien®e, his 
courage mounted to ablaze. When in Bofworth field, he roared out, 


«© A horfe! a horfe ! my kingdom for a horfe! 


« All was rage, fury, and almoft reality. ‘To be convinced of this, the 
teader needs only to fee a moft admirable pi¢ture of him by Mr. Dance,* 
whofe pencil has given immortal tame to Garrick, and has done equal honour 
to himfelf. It is no wonder that an actor thus accomplifhed made, on the 
very firft night, adeep impreffion on the audience. His fame ran through the 
metropolis, ‘The public went in crowds to fee a young performer, who came 
forth at once acomplete matter of his art. From the polite ends of Weftminfter 
the moft elegant company flocked to Goodman’s Fields, infomuch that from 
Temple Bar the whole way was covered with a ftring of coaches. The great 
Mr. Pope was drawn from his retreat at Twickenham, and, we are aflured, 
Lord Orrery was fo ftruck with the performance, that he faid, ¢ J am afraid 
the young man will be fpoiled, for he will have no competitor.” 

“ In the courfe of the feafon at Goodman’s Fields, Garrick appeared in a 
variety of charaéters; in Lothario, Chamont, and feveral parts in comedy, 
fuch as Sharp, in his own farce of the Lying Valet, Lord Foppington, Cap- 
tain Plume, and Bayes in the Rehearfal, About the end of two months, 
he faw that he was the grand magnetic that drew the town to Goodman's 
Fields, and, of courfe, thought that his reward was not in any degree ade. 
quate to his fervices. Giffard was fenfible of it, and, from that time, agreed 
to give him half the profits, Flufhed with fugcefs, Garrick undertook the 
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* See Appendix, No. XXVIII.” 
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difficult charafter of King Lear, He was transformed into a feeble old man, 
ftill retaining an air of royalty. Quin, at the time, was admired in thae 
charaéter, but to exprefs a quick fucceflion of patlions was noe his talents, 
Barry, fome years after, ventured to try his ttrength in ae bow of Ulyfes 
and ce ‘rtainly with a moft harmonious and pathets ¢ voice was able co affect the 
heart in feveral paflages, but he could NOt, with propriety, reprefent the old 
king out of his fenfes. He flarted, took long and hatty fteps, ftared about 
him in a vague wild manner, and hi is voice was by no means in unifon with 
the fentiment. It was in Lear’s madnefs that Garrick’s genius was remark: ibly 
diftinguifhed. He had no fudden tiarts, no violent ge Ricolation ; his move. 
ments were flow and feeble; mifery was depicted in his Géelesatice ; he 
moved his head in the mo!t deliberate manner; his eyes were fixed, or, if 
they turned to any one near him, he made a py ufe, and fixed his lox ig on the 
perfon after much delay ; his features at the fame time telling what he was 
going to fay, betore he uticred a word. During the whole time he prefented 
afight of woe and milery, and a total alienation of mind from every idea, 
but that of his unkind daughters. [le was ufed to teil how he acquired the 
hints that guided him, when he began to fludy this great and difficult part; 
he was acquainted with a worthy man, who lived in Leman-f{reet, Good. 
man’s Fields ; this friend had an only daughter, about two years old; he 
ftood at his dining-room window, fondling the child, and dang lis gz it in his 
arms, when it was his misfortune to drop the infant into a flagaed area, and 
killed it on the fpot. He remained at his window {creaming in agonies of 
grief. The neighbours flocked to the houfe, took up the child, and delivered 
it Fe deat tothe uuhappy father, who wept bitterly, and filled the ftreet with 
Jamentations. He joft his fenfes, and from that moment never recovered his 
underftanding. As he had a fufficient fortune, his friends chofe to let him 
remain in his houfe, under two keepers appoi sated by Dr. Monro. Garrick 
frequently went to fee his diltracte l friend, who paffed d the remainder of his 
lite in going to the window, and there playing in fancy with his child. 
After fome dalliance, he dropped it, and, buriting into a flood of tears, 
filled the houfe with fhrieks of gricf and bitter a ngui ith. He then fat down, 
ina penfive mood, his eyes fixed on one object, at times | looking flowly ro und 
him, asif to :mplore compa ffion, Garrick was often prefent at this feene of 
mifery, and was ever after ufed to fay, that it gave him the fici idea of 
‘King Lear’s madnefs. This-writer has often fen. him rife in c mpany to 
give a reprefentation of this unfortunate father, He leaned on the beck of a 
chair, feeming with parental fondnefs to play witha child, and, after expr fing 
the moft heart-felt delight, he fuddenly dropped the infant, and inftantly broke 
out in a moft violent agony of grief, fo tender, fo affecting, and pathetic, 
that every eye in company was moiftened with a guih of tears. There 1t wasy 
faid Garrick, that 1 learned toimitate madnefs; ] copied nature, and to that 
owed my fuccefs in King Lear. It is wonderful to tell that he defcended 
from that firft ch aracter in tragedy, to the part of dde/ Druggers he repree 
fented the tobacco-boy in the truett comic ftile: no grimace, no flartingy no 
wild gefticulation. He feemed to be a new man. ‘Hogarth, the famous 
painter, faw him in Richard //7, and on the following night in Abel Druggers 
he was fo pbtke that he faid to Garrick, © you are im i lemenly 
when you are begrimed with dirt, or wp to your elhoaws in bles , 
The managers of ‘Dew: Lane, and ‘Covent-Garden played t to thin houtesy 
while Garrick drew the town after him ; and the a¢iors beheld his poe 
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farcefs with an evil eye. Quin, in his farcaftic vein, faid, © this rs she 
avonder of @ dav; Garrick is a new religion; the people follow him as 
another Whitheld ; bat they qwill foon return to church again,’ I he joke was 
relifhed, and foon {pread through the town. Garrick thought it required ag 
anfwer : he replied in the following Epigram : 


‘© Popt Quin, who damns all Churches but his own, 
Complains that Herefy tnfeits the town ; 

That Wuitirietp Garnicr has milled the age, 
And taints the found religion of the Stage. 

He fays, that fchifm has turn’d the Nation’s brainy 
But eyes will open, and to Church again. 

Thot GRAND INFALLIBLE! forbear to roar; 

Thy Bulls and Errors are rever’d no more. 

When Doétrines meet with genr’al approbation, 

It is not Heresy, but Rer@RMATION. 


© Quin, was now, like his own Fad?af, not only witty in himfelfj 
but the caufe of wit in others. The lines contain more truth than is genes 
rally found in Epigrame, Garrick’s ftile of a¢ting was univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be a reformation. He was the undoubted mafter of the feck and 
bujkin. He afpired alfo to the rank of a dramatic writer, and to the Lying 
Valet, which had been performed with applaufe, he added the farce of Lethe, 
in which he acted three different chara¢ters. In the month of May 1741; 
- clofed the feafon at Goodman’s Fields, after a career of the moft brilliant 
uccefs,”’ 





Peddie’s Defence of the Affociate Synod. 
° (Continued from P. 134.) 


HE propofed alterations in the Formula, were they not con- 
nected with other circumftances exciting fufpicions, we really 
fhould not confider as big with danger. It muft be admitted, that a 
Formula, extremely proper and ever neceffary in a church eftablifhed 
by law, may, in fome lefs important particulars, be improper and 
even abfurd in a church holding the fate faith, conftituted in the fame 
manner, and ufing the fame forms of worfhip, if that church be only 
tolerated. Thus, the queftion—** Do you think that you are truly 
called according to the will of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and the due or- 
der of this realm, to the miniftry of the church?” is, with. great pro- 
priety, put to the candidate for deacon’s orders in me oe ; but the 
claufe, printed in italic charaéters, could not, without abfurdity, be put 
in Scotland, or even in England, at the ordination of a man whofe calf 
was to ferve the church in America. The mere alteration, of the For- 
mula therefore ought to excite no fufpicion, if that alteration do not 
open a door to the introduétion of licentious principles. ‘The only 
alteration propofed to be made by the Affociate Synod, which is of 
the fmalleft confequence, occurs in the 4th queftion, That queftion, 
as it ftands in the old Formula, is thus exprefled ; 
NO, XXXIV. VOL, VII, Ec “De 
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¢*¢ Do youacknowledge the perpetual obligation of the National Covenar 
of Scotland, particularly as explained in 1638, to abjure Prelacy and the 
Five Articles of Perth, and of the Solemn Le: ague nd Covenant ? And do 
you ac knowledge, that public Covenanting is a moral duty under the New 
Teflament difpenfation, to be performed when God in his Providence calls 
to it?” 


Inftead of this queftion, the Affociate Synod propofed the fol- 
lowing : 

Do you, WITH THE LIMITATIONS SPECIFIED IN THE ACT 0} THE 
ASSOCIATE SYNOD, 17——y @pprove of the Covenants national a md | olemn 
league, asa filemn engagement on the ose of our Fathers, to cle ave to the 
trutus of Chrifi, and to hand them down io fucceeding generations ? And 
do you ack knowledge that, in virtue of ue Covenanis, an additional guilt 
auill be contrad ted by the pref nt and future generations, tf they Ball renoun 
thefe Reformation principles?” 

The ac of the Affociate Synod, here referred to as fpecifying //mita- 
tions, is the ad? of forbearance, and we mutt fay that the new queition, 
contidered in conjunction with it, would be greatly preferable to the 
old, had not thofe men excited fufpic’ ons a: gaintt every thing which 
they have done by their worfe than Jefuitic: il doctrine refpecting the 
obligation of oaths. Dr. Porteous is, indeed, highly elena d at 
them for fubftituting in their facred quettion an act of their Synod 
inftead of the acts of “the General Aflembly, 1647 and 1648; and fays, 
that, by this conduct, they ‘* undoubtedly intended to throw off, in 
the mott public manner, all conneétion with the Church of Scotland, 
to renounce all relation to her, with all hopes of her reformation, and 
to make a return to her communion impoflible, whatever change of 
circumitances might Iead to it.” 

Affuredly we mean not to plead the caufe of the feceders, of whom 
we know very hittle ; but the caufe of truth we fhall always contider 
as facred by whomfoever it may be maintained. ‘The Affemblies of 
1647 and 1648 were the moft turbulent and intolerant crews that ever 
met to pretcribe articles of faith to a Chriftian nation; and if the 

Aliociate Syned have fincerely renounced the principles of compullion, 
which in matters of religion were avowed by them, they could nets 
without the grofleit inconfiftency, require their candidates for orders 

to profefs their belief iv the whole doétrine of the confeffion of faith, 

Jarger and fhorter catec hifms, &c. as they were received and approved 
by thofe aflemblies. Upon what ground the Doctor calls the fubititu- 
tion of an act of their own Synod | in the room of the acts of thofe re- 
bellious conclaves, a renunciation forever of all relation to the church 
of Scotland we cannot conceive ; for he knows weil, and, indeed, no 
man, who is not an abfolute ftranger to the hiftory of Great Britain, 
and to the prefent ftate of the church of Scotland, can be ignorant, 
thatthe Formula of that church makes no mention of the Affemblies 
of 1647 and 1645; but merely requires the candidate for orders to 
receive the Weftiniafter confeiiion, &c. as ** approved i by the General 
Aitemblics of this national church,” Si 
Bu 
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But this is not all the evil which the Doétor perceives in this fubfti- 
tution. — 


The pred leceflors,’ ’ fays he, *© of the good men (w ho compofed the 
committee which propofed thus to alter the formula, entertained opinions and 
wifhes very different trom theirs; they gloried in being the defendants, and 
the only true reprefentatives of a national church ; and, having laid their 
foundation on the Scriptures, they made the | tandards, adopted by the ela. 
blifhed Church of Scotian’, in her purett times, in the years 1647 and 1648, 
the corner-{ftone ot their new church. Ever fince their feceflion, thev ba ve 
carefully preferved the memory of their defcent, and held up the national 


church as the point to which they wifhed to return, whenever certain obttacles 
fhould be removed :—but now, they will have nothing 1n common with the 
Church of Scotland, not even her Standards, which they themfelves had 


Jubfi ril ed, as th. confiffion of their faith 9 Whi ) t/} ey were folemnty e noaved 
to adhere toy and according to which, they had bound all parents of their pere 
Juafion to educate their children ;— now every fence is to be pulled down by 
the daring Land of insovaiion—and every thing which promifed ttubility to 
the caufe of Proteftantifin is. to be removed. We behold the doctrine, 
worflitp, difcipline, and government of the famous $-farch of Scotland, fet 
afloat on the ftormy fea of the prefenc times,’ and the Seceders—the Burghers 
Seceders /-—committing this {mall bark to the variable winds of innovation, 


or the fierce tempeil of infidelity.’’ 


This is, indeed, a difmal profpect; but it is a profpect, which 
the good Doctor mult have viewed through a falle inedium ; for the 
conte . Proteilanti‘m maght certa: n! ly continue ftabie, though every 
copy of the Scotch Confeffion of faith; of the acts of Aflembly in 
1647 and tabs and of the Affociate Synod’s formula were annihi- 
lated. For the Church of Scotland we have a very fincere re{pect. 
Her clergy are men of liberal! aid enliphtened minds, tie friends of 
civil order and of true religion; and as fuch they fhall have our cor- 
dial fupport againit every Jacobinical fect which may Jabour to leflen 
their influence among their people: but God forbid that we fhould 
think more highly ot their famous church than of our own, or ap- 
prove of the conduct of that man, who, in times like the prejent, 
fhall by fuch unguarded expreflions as thofe of Dr. Porteous labour 
to {et the two churches at variance. If, by the caufe of Proteftant- 
ifm be meant the caufe of Chriftianity purged from the errors of the 
church of Rome, we muft have leave to think that it has been, af 
leaft, as ably fupported at home by the Clergy of the Church of 
Eneland as by-thole of the Church of Scotland; and which of the 
two churches has been looked up to by the I ratsiiante abroad as the 
bulwark of the Reformation, Dr. Porteous needs not be told, unlefs 
he be a creater ftranger than he ought to be to the hiltory of the 
informed churches. 

Hitherto we think the Door’s attack upon the feceders neither 
jud licioufly planned nor ably, conducted ; but after h 
mifhing with their propofed Formula, wi ‘find him © occupying ground 
whence he annoys them with force trrefiftib! 


The Rev. Mr. Frazer (iays he} has explais od to us the manner in whi 
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this meafure was fuggefted, or recommended to them.—Many years ago, 4 
pamphlet was publifhed, which has gone about whifpering in the ears of young 
Burgher minifters, § that all legal eftablifhments of religion are improper 
and unwarrantable.’—This opinion has been adopted by /ome members of the 
Burgher or Affociate Synod.—This Synod, with all the prefbyteries of which 
it is compofed, have * borze’’ with thofe who avow this opinion ; they have 
made no diftinétion between them and other brethren; and now, that their 
profeffion may harmonize with their real principles, they renounce all prefent 
or future connection with the eftablifhed Church of Scotland, even in the 
pureft times of prefbytery *’’—In this manner they have been led, not only 
to bend, but to break thofe ftandards they had engaged to maintain, and one 
confiderable part they have thrown away with difgrace : henceforward, in- 
ftead of building on the authority of the Affemblies 1647 and 1648, their 
new church is to be built on the authority of fome future act of fome future 
Synod, who may reject or introduce whatever they pleafe. Their plan, at 
prefent, is to pull down, not only eftablifhed churches, but their own; and 
when the ake of deftruction is fully accomplifhed, we are to wait for the 
new church, and to expect the model of it in an embryo aé of the Affociate 
Synod in the year 17—-. They, too, muft have a revolution; conftituted 
authorities muft be pulled down.—-They will leave it to others to build a new 
confeflion and catechifm, in the year 17—.”’ 


This is a heavy accufation, and we are afraid it is too well grounded; 
for Mr. Peddie, who, in his fcurrilous defence of the Affociate Synod, 
repels, with fuccefs, the Doétor’s former attacks, makes no other 
reply to this, but that he ** knows of none of the Burgher feceders, 
who have written againfi eftablifhments ; and that he knows of fome 
who have written in their defence.” He does not deny that /ome 
members of the Affociate Synod have adspted the opinion that all legal 
eftablifhments of religion are improper and unwarrantable, or that the 
Synod, with all the Prefbyteries of which it is compofed, have borne 
with thofe who avow this opifion. He fays, indeed, that they 
rejected Mr. Frazer’s petition, and that they did mot inquire into the 
accuracy of the petitioner’s ftatement! If they be, indeed, friendly to 
eftabliihments of religion, the omiffion of this inquiry was very ftrange 
and very culpable; for if Mr. Frazer’s ftatement was falfe, they 
ought to have reprimanded hin for writing a libel againft his brethren ; 
and if it was true, they ought to have cenfured fuch brethren as 
raaintain the dangerous opinion that all religious eftablifliments are 
unwarrantable. As they did neither, we muft believe that this charge, 
brought againft them by Dr, Porteous, is founded in truth; but if it 
be, his reafonings from their propofed alterations of the Formula, 
which, confidered by themfelves, are extremely childifh, have in con- 
junction with this circumftance confiderable weight. No man, who 1s 
an enemy to all eftablifhments of religion, is entitled to much credit, 
when he profefles his attachment to the conftitution of the State ; for 
unfupported by the fanGtions of a national religion, the beft poffible 
civil conftitution cannot be permanent. D 

f, 


® « Does the Dottor indeed think, 1647 and 1648, the pureft times of prefby< 
tery? We cruft, and are perfuadec, that few of his brethren think fo," 
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Dr. Porteous requefts the Affociate Synod, and we beg leave to 
requeft our readers of every denomination, to reflect— 

«“ That, till within the laft fixteen years, all lawgivers have thought it 
neceflary to the well-being of the ftate, to have an eftablifhed religion, 

“That God himfelf was pleafed to give an eftablithed religion, which has 
led many plain men to believe, that there is no moral evil in legal eftablith. 
ments of religion; and that they have not ALL been improper and unwar- 
rantable. 

«That in the hiftory of Providence, as foon as miracles were entirely 
withdrawn from the church, eftablifhments were introduced, and have been 
hitherto bleffed, as the great means of preferving and diffufing the knowledge 
of religion. 

«© That the recent inftances of fubverting the legal eftablifhments of religion, 
as they have not improved the people, fo they cannot yet command our ap- 
probation. In America a very large proportion of the people are deftitute of 
public inftruction in religion, and of opportunities of public worfhip. ‘The 
number of apoftate parithes is every year increafing confiderably ; and when 
the worthip of God is once abandoned by a people, how can we hope that a 
fucceeding generation, trained up in ignorance and ungodlinefs, will be at the 
expence of reftoring and fupporting the worfhip of God—a religion which they 
neither know, nor believe, nor defire.—A voluntary church will no doubt be 
fupported, -wherever religion is believed and loved ; but where it is not even 
known, humanly fpeaking, it can never be rettored, or mAintained, without 
a legal eftablifhment.— A voluntary «fluciation for worfhip prefuppofes a pro. 
fefion of religion ; bur it can be of little ufe to thofe who are hoftile to ir, 
and do not confider themfelves as being under any obligation, or as having 
any right, to enter within the walls of their temples. 

© The inftruction of an ignorant people muft be accomplifhed, either by mif- 
fionaries, or by miracles; and one cannot eafily perceive how it fhould be 
thought improper or unwarrantable for a Chriftian legiflature, or any other 
fet of men, to fend miffionaries in a regular manner to miniiter among thofe 
who could not otherwife be initructed; yet fuch an inftitution, if made by 
the Legiflature, would be, in fo far, a legal eftablifhment. 

“ Betide the above confiderations, there ure fome propofitions relating to this 
fubject, which are not matters of ¢ doubtful difputation.’ 

“« That the civi] magittrate is ordained of God for the good of the people. 

“‘ That the good of the people confifts in their fecurity and profperity. 

© That the Chriftian religion is much better calculated than any other in. 
Ritution, to promote the peace and happinefs of the people; or, in other 
words, the fecurity and profperity of ftates. 

€ That if the civil magittrate ftudy the good of his people, he will recom. 
mend the Chriftian religion to them, he will provide for their inftru€tion in 
it, and by fo doing, he will, in the moft effectual manner, fulfil the pur. 
potes of his ordination and office; nor is it eafy to fuppofe, on what grounds 
the civil magiltrate can be precluded from the application of religion for the 
good of his people, 

‘*’That if any man, under pretence of religion, teach doétrines inconfiftent 
with the peace, fecurity, and profperity of the people, it is furely incumbent 
On the civil magiftrate to be a terror to evil doers, and he muft not bear the 
{word in vain:—On the other hand, if any man, or fet of men, teach the 
Pere, peaceable, and blifsful do¢ttines of the Privce of Peace, it is furely 
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incumbent on the civil magiitrate to be a praife to them that do well ; and he, 
as well as every othér-Chriftian, is bound to obey the law concerning thofe 
who ferve at the alt: ur, that they fhall live by the altar; and, as a Chri@ies 
magiftrate, it is incuinbent on him to enforce that law. 

‘© That lawful authority has a great deal to fear from impiety and irreligion, 
appears from the recent hitory and prefent condition of France :—That it has 
likewife mach to fear trom mifguide <i zeal, appears from the hittory of the 
Anabaptil's in Germany —of Clement and Rav aillac.—(He might have added 
from the Affemblies of 1647 and 1648.) On the other hand, lawful autho. 
rity has much to pate from true religion, Some duties muft furely §« con. 
nected with thefe | ropes and fears. By the latter, the miyntrate will be im. 
pelled to difcountesince all impiety, and all falfe religion; by the former, to 
encourage and fupport true religion,’’ 

As we do not mean to ftain our pages with the abufive lan- 
guage of Mr. Pedic, of his pamphlet we fhal fay, that it contains 
many paiiages which difplay both ingenuity ana acut«neis; shat he 
has laid hoid of the weak parts of his a tagonift s work, and expoted 
their weaknets fometimnes with argument, fometimes with coarte rdi- 
cule, and often with intolent invective ; and that he hos with conf 
ocrable addiefs exhib ted as harmlefs the ad? of forbearance, tl. pro- 
pofed alterations of the formula, and the preamble wiich ihe Synod 
has adopted, He has noi, however, evinced the neccflity of making 
thefe innovations, unlefs he conhacrs the covenant: as biingin. him 
and his brethren under the fame obligation with thofe who fwore 
them; and in that caie, he mutt be fen fible that it is not in th: power 
of the Affcciate Synod to make any altcrations whatever wii thout in- 
curring the guilt of perjury. The claufes in the confeflion of faith, 
which feem to give tothe civil magiftrate a lide by ht power im 
matters of religion, have been auth« ritatively explaifed by ens t act of 
the legiflature which repealed the fanguinary laws acaintt hei alter 
which there was furely no necedflity for a fecond ig lanation by lo 
obicure a body of men as the A flociaie Synod of the Burgher See 
ceders, om if fuch an explanation, by fuch a Synod, womid have been 
unteafonable at any time, it was more than unfeafonable in the year 

1795: it was factious, 

At thai iit me,” as Dr. Porteous obferves, ‘ the minds of the people 
were gicatly agitated, the enemies of our peace and liberty were employ ing 
every engine to drive them to diftraio: , and to diffeminate revolutionary 
principles. Watt An Downie nag been recently irted in this countrys 
and convicted of High. Treafon.—tHoine Tooke and Thelwall h: id been tried 
in England—lIrela: id was preparing the weapons of rebel lliong whi ch were 00 


s! 
he fh arpened by theologic a] conicnuion—in a wore Sedat m anc "Treaion 
en our country Was in thefe circ ime 
! 


ic 

were walking ; thout at nocn da iv. Wh 

ftances, and when our army had been obliged to evacuate Holland, heaving it 
in poet ion of the French——th n, ihe Affocizte Synod grafped at the firit 
opportunity of queftioning, and difcuffing the extent of the Mogiitrate’s 
powst, and of ins liing the public attention to fuch topics. Was this one of 
thefe * public deeds’ of loyalty of which the Synod fo idly bor ? Was no 


this a controverfy that tended to frife, and which ovght to have been \uf- 
presied 
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: prefled wi the hand of power, as well as by the fpirit of the gofpel? And, 
r now, W! hen by the mercy of God, and his ble flag on the ener wy ot the peo- 
- ple, | feceders as + vell as ath ers—now, when the mation is emerging Apes its 

dangers, and raifing 1ts head on high, this Synod will whine the fong of 
: loyalty, and yet retain a preamble, which, like a poltein gate, will give the n 
m admiffion to the fortrefs of our ontditiatien as foon as the day ot dangers 
he returns.’ 
d The only method, that we can think of, by which the Synod may 
>» bf remove thefe fufpicions arifing naturally from their unfeafonable in- 
Be novations, and yet avow their abhorrence of religious perfecution, is 
ne to come forward in a body , and openly at jure the Scotch mation of ‘Q< 
to venant, and tne falemn league and covenani, two enzagements which 

they mult know to have ¢ bi ‘en repeatedly declared 1] le ral by the Le gu- 
™ Jature. “hey will then have no occafion for aé?s of forbee arance, OF 
ng preambles to the fi rniula, to convince the public that tney are men of 
1e as liberal minds, ang of as undoubted loyalty as the me mbers of the ' 
od eftabliihed church ; but while they continue to quibble a as they do in ; 
i- this addre{s upon ihe oblieation they are laid under by the oaths of | 
1- their anceltors, efpecially fuch rebeli.ous oaths, it will be impoffible 
0- for them to make any innovation in their church without exciting : 
od well grounded tuipicions of their own idee’ | 
“f hebabenats thas eaT etna OR | 
m Literary Antiquities of Greece, as develope d in an his mpt to afcertain 
re Principles bial a new Analyfis of the Greek Tonsue; and to exhibit 
cr tho ofe Princi tf les as applied ta the Elucidation of many Paffages sim the | 
n- ancient Hiftory of that Country. To which are added : servations ty if 
hy concerning the Ori igin of feverai of the literal Charaefers 1 the Ufe 
in anon the Greeks. aay the Kev. Philip Allwo dy A. M. Fellow 
of of Mazdalen Colle; ge, Cambridge. ato. Pp. 021. White. iF 
er London. 1799. ; 
a HERE are, certainly, many paflages in the ancient hiftory of mh! 
— the Greeks, which have never undergone a parucul ar invettig ce ii . 
4 tion; or have been confidered only in a partial view. ‘The affairs of ie 
™ Greece, prion to the era of the Olympiads, are involved in great ob- ‘1 Heh 

{curity. he time, even of the Argonautic expedition, of tne intro- ‘Ake 
ple duction of Jetters into Greece, of the war of Troy, of the taking pof- he 
ng feffion of Pelo »ponnetus by the Pel plans 5 and of the tuft tettle: nents i Bt : 
af of the Cecropians and C: idmians in Attica and Beeotia, are dates, | 
"4 which, with many others, have never yet been fatisfactorily alcer 
fi tained, . ) 
em In treat ing thefe fu bjects, ancient writers have run into various 
- Crrors and abit ucdities 3 and aby have ini lute d much mn allegorical i as 
it defcrip tion. ‘he ZYitans derived theit name (Tit gin es) from ther . if 
ft tem mples or hi rh altars to the fun. Hence thote tem pie s were them. 
e's felves pe rfonified, and changed tito giants of an earth-barn race, Te ei 
of Qpitheis yeyeveis ‘eed yiyastes weil a ay (led both CeIF orig m and 
s0t dimen fons. Demeter was Con i fered by tl e Csreeks the fan.e Ty Nw Voda 
Jf ald 1; pl 0n Was 1ut ppoied to derive his name fiom Tue 
ied Ees To 
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To draw off the allegorical veil from the early hiftory of Greece, 
and thus repreiceat objects in their true light, is the main defign of the 
prefent work; and, * in order to difcover thecertainty of things, it was 
neceflary to reduce the Greek language to its elements, and to divett 
it of its ornaments.” But there was no hope of effecting much by 
the Greek language alone ; Mr. Allwood, therefore, had recourfe to 
other and more ancient tongues, In the courfe of this difquifition, 
the author feems to have made pretty confiderable deductions from the 
political confequence of the Greeks in remote antiquiy. “There was 
never, he thinks, a fucceflion of monarchs over Argos, commencing 
with Inachus; over Athens, commencing with Cecrops ; or over 
Thebes in Boeotia, taking its rife with Cadmus. Thefe lifts of fo- 
verecigns, he is periuaded, are fictitious, and their very names artifi- 
cial; being compounds of Egyptian terms, and allufive chiefly to the 
rites of Sabianifm and the hittory of the firft Poft-diluvian patriarchs, 
Prom thefe, and a variety of other circumflances, he is of opinion, 
t acthe Helladians were not the original inhabitants of Greece ; but 
ftrangers who came principally from Evy pt. This opinion feems to 
be confirmed by the much greater affin ty of the Greek Tongue with 
cae Orv ntal than the European languages, excepting where the latter 
had their rmmediate origin in the Fait. 

“€ It is aftlonifhing (fays Mr, Allwood, from whom we fhall now quote 

@ paragraph evtire) bow great an evidence, in behalf of t)« truth of Reve- 
Jation, refults from every part of this production. ‘he primitive innocence 
and fall of man; the number of detcents from Adam to Noah; the num- 
ber of generations before the flood ; the flood itfelf; the divifion of the 
earth in the days of i eleg; the firft peopling of the ifles of the Gentiles ; 
the difperfion of the Ammonians, and their adherents from Babel, and the 
contufion of their lip; as alfo the univerfal famine which took place in 
the time of Jofeph ; are fads which ftrongly appear upon the tace of many 
hiftories here detailed : and the proofs ot thefe facts are, I believe, cither 
entirely new, or ; laced in a light in which they have never yet appeared. 
“Thus far, then, — hope, that my folitary labours may be productive of fome 
wtility to my country, in this day of blaiphemy and infidelity, inatmuch as 
they certainly furnith fome freth evidences of the credibility and divine au- 
thenticity of the facred writings.” 

In the firft fection of this elaborate performance, the author fets 
forth the defedts of traditional hiftory—produces inftances, in which 
¢ mow be correéted by the facred writings; having propofed col- 
lateral hiftory as the firft ground of analyfis. He then. mentions, 2s 
the ccond ground of avalylis, the monuments, religion, and language 
of the Cuthites in Egypt; as the third ground ofanalyfis, the Greck 
Tongue ; and, as the fourth ground of analyfis, the means by which 
ancient hiftory became obicured, 

The fecond (ccéticn refpeéts the Helladians and the original inha- 
bitants of Greece, as far as their hiftoryis neceilary to furnith hints for 
an analyfis of the Greek Tongue. 

The thirc feétion contains an illuftration of the plan of analyfis for 
the Greek Tongue, according to the principles already laid down 5 #8 
which is alfo confideied, ina great variety of inttances, how fai an 

. 3 accurate 
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accurate knowledge of the import of terms may become fub/ervient to 
the developement of fuch paflages in the ancient hiftory of Greece, as 
have never hitherto met with any fatisfactory explanation. 

In the fourth fection, we are prefented with fome further obferva- 
tions concerning the Greek Language, in relation, chiefly, to the 
analogy it bears to fome Luropean and Oriental Tongues. 

[a the ufth feCtion, the author enquires into the manners of the 
Mizraim, or native Egyptians, at the moft remarkable periods of 
their hiftory ; to fhew, how far they might have been concerned in 
the introduction of Arts and Literature into Greece. 

In the Jaft three fections, the Titan hiftory is difplayed on a moft 
extenfive canvas. 

The appendix contains fome curious matter; particularly what 
relates to the Cadmians, the importers of letters into Greece. 

We fhall conclude our prefent article with an excerpt from that 
part of the firit fetion which relates to the ambiguities of hiftory ; 
referring us, in particulars, to Mr. Biyant’s Diflertation concerning 
the Siege of Troy. 

‘“« J agree with the learned writer (fays Mr. Allwood) in exprefling my 
belief, that the grounds which gave rife to the Trojan war—the extenfive 
confederacy of the Grecian States, and the powerful armament they equip- 
ped in order to carry it on—the delay of nine years after the landing of the 
Grecians before ‘Troy, during which both fides appear to have remained 
idle {pectators of each others force—the prefervation of the lives of the 
Grecian commanders for near ten years, and amidit the {weeping deftruc- 
tion of peftilence and famine—as alfo, the very names and anceftry of many 
of thefe commanders— are circumttances incredible in themfelves, and only 
introduced by the illutirious writer to ferve as embellifhments, or to com- 
piete the plan of his Poem. But it does by no means follow, from thefe 
premifes, that the hiftory might not have taken its rife from fome tradition 
exifting in Greece in the time of Homer, of a war carried on by fome of 
its maritime ftates againft the people of Troy ata former period.” —“ Neither 
becaufe the name of Troas or Troja was not taken notice of by Herodotus, 
Arrian, or Plutarch, have we any reafon to infer, that it was not known 
amongft the Ilienfes till the Greeks introduced it. It might have been 
the moft ancient name of their city. It was certainly a term of high anti- 
quity ; for there was a very old city of the fame name m Egypt ; and if, 
by aby particular accident, a partiality had been excited in the minds of 
the natives, in favour of the term Ilium, it is little probable, that they 
would afterwards retain that of Troja. For the fottithnefs, the ignorance, 
and tiupidity of the Phrygians, are literally proverbial.” —* In order to pay. 
as high a compliment as poilible to the prowets of the Grecians, the poet 
has certainly magnified the {trength and fplendour of the city they cap- 
tured, He has probably defcribed it after the ftyle of fome of the. fineft 
cities of Greece in his own time, making little allowance for the greater 

fimplicity of an earlier age, and particularly among the Phrygians, It is 
on this account, that the ruins of Troy have, hitherto, been looked for in 
vain; for furely if thefe circumftances are taken into confideration, there 
can remain Jitthe wonder, that * etzam periere rune.” 


[ To be concluded tn our next.) 
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394 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
Benjon’s Vindication of the Methodifts. 
(Concluded from P. 160.) 
Parvin G, in juftice to the reverend reporters, eftablifhed the 


corretnefs of their-ftatement relative to the Clafs.Meeti: 2s of 


the Methodifts, (which is affiiled with a tone of triumph and confident 
aflertion, fufficient to impofe on readers lefs intimately acquainted 
with their proceedings) we refume the examination of Mr, peepee 
book. In this, however, we fhall endeavour to be as concife as our 
conviction of the great points at iflue between the Church an d thefe 


felf-willed {chifmatics will allow US ; more efpecial ly, as we havebeen 


already drawn ‘into much greater length than the article befere us, 


either from its fize, or any merit of its own, may fecm to i erve, 
We much doubt whejher the mode of refutation, by which NM... B. 
labours to repel the ferious charge of immorality brou nant apaiit his 


brethren, will be fatisfactory to all his readers. He appeals t» the 
rules of their Society, as containing * ey 1 ep Wadi bd proot,” in 
their favour, becaufe, forfooth, they forbid drunkennefs, fewdnefs, 
difhoneity, and the like. By the fame argument, there couid sot exitt 
acrime in Chriftendom; for the Divine Author of our Re! cio 1€N joins 
his difciples to abftain from the very appearance of evi!» yo: we know 


there are many who live in as continu: rl violation of his Commands, as 
ifthey were ftrangers to their enactment, or unconcerned in their ob- 
fervance. But, tays Mr. Benfon, fuch an objection will not have any 
force againit the elect. They not only are conftantly inculcating 
religious duties, but do not fo much as receive into, or keep in, their 
focieties, any perfon who lives in the neglect of them.” ‘* They 

have been doing for thete fifty years, what the Eftabl: thed Clergy are 
only beginning to do now; viz. te ftifying agaliift, and oppofing all pro- 

fane vicious praétices wherever they come.” Were it necetffary to 
pollute our pages by the d:{proof of fo impudent a falfhood, we me 
eafily refer to many weil attefted {pecimen of Method:f? morality. We 
might inftance more iminediately the unchate enormities, and the 
blaiphemous impieties of their teachers in the neighvourho ad of Mid- 
dleham*, We might appeal, without fear of confutation, to the fcan- 
dalous excefles at Langhai n Row, where Mr. b. boafts of fuch a nu- 
merous attendance of the godly, who, no doubt, muit have been greatly 
edified by the devout gefticulations of the Y orkthi ire colliers, and their 
very impreffive mode of * inculea iting religicus duties.” Bu’ we re- 
frain trom trefpafling further on the. feelings of our readers, becaufe 
we underftand, that a ftrong and connected chain of evidence will 
fhorily be produced, for the information of thofe who may be inclined 
to think with Mr. B. that ** this can only be faid ad movendam invi- 

diam, there being certainly no ground for it,” and which w li abun- 
danily fihew, whether this cham pion of Methc difm, or his accufers, 
have moft seston to ** fear being confronted by facts.” Before we 


St eee See —— _— - - - ~_- i Ses LL OC 


* Authenticated by the Dean of Midd!eham, in a letter, addreffed about 
a twelvemonth ago, to the moi re{peCtable fociety in London. 
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wholly difmifs, however, this part of our Ae we will give Mr. 
Benton an opportunity of fp aKING for bimfelf, left we thou! d be 
fufpected of milreprefenting to the public this’ preacher of piety, this 
ot ot perf Arona, this model of morality and mcekncis. 


«1 donot pretend (fays he, in allufion to fome very heavy charges of 
the wildeit eutiutialm brought agai: ft his fect) to juftify fuch proceedi ings, 
as every thing in the worlhip of ‘God, particularly, thould be done decently 
and in order. bit there certainly was ana pparent Irreg Mt arity, avhen, on the 
day of Peniecofl, thice thoufand being pricked in their hearts, faid to the Apofiles 
Men and brethren, what Jbail we do ?”’ 

mucit for M:. Beaton’s prety; which, for the evi dentpurpofe o 
endeas uring to vindicate what the moment before ‘he pretends not 
to jult iy,’ can calmly contraft the ravings of Methodifm with the 
defcen: of the Hely Spirit on the Day of Pentecot.—But he proceeds, 
“ Be thi. sit may, L know otf no Metho. iis who pretend to exorcifms, 
and practiie capric.ous forms and modes of it, utterly tnconfiftent with 

morality and decency—that rafhly pronounce en the falvation and 
damnation «f particular perfons; frequently of whole villages—and 
publicly execrate the churches, as bein’ nothing but a heap of ftones, 
&c.”” So much for his veracity ' = Wewill now indulge our iadiis 
with fome proots of the charitv and candour of this lamb-like Me- 
thodift, who arrogates to himt ‘if and his brethren the praife of apotto- 
lic mecknets and ijorbearance. ‘* For being reviled, (taith he) we 
blefs ; being deiamed, we intreat ; being perfecuted, we tuffer it.” In 
proof of which he acquaints us, p. 10 and 11, that ** many of the 
clergy, | in various parts of the kingdom, are openly wicked: and many 
that are not fo, initead of preaching the yreat doctrines of the Gofpel, 

of the Reformation, and of our * Church, do openly and ¢ ‘ontinually 
contradict them; while others are immeried in iecular concerns, and 
are bunting after preferment, or are in continual purfuit of amufe- 
ments and pleaiure.” ‘* If (again in p. 12,) the clergy preach re- 
pentance, w hile they them! ae remain impeuitent—if they preach jufti- 
fication by faith and a new birth, while they themfelves are neither 
JUSTIFIED, nor born senile Ke.” [tis ciear, from this paflage, that 
Mr. B did not underitand what our reformers meant by the word 
s¢ juttifi. d,” and that his ignorance of the doctrines of the Church is 
at leaft equal to his malignity againit its minifters. But to pro- 
ceed with one or two more inftances : 

If,” he fays, (and his if feldom feem to fpeak doubtingly.) the reGor, 
or vicar, or Curate, appointed by authority as a fpiritual phyfician, to cure 
their {piritus il difeates, be as much diforde red as the people themfelves, 
0 often toe af, ) the meaning of thefe clergymen feems to be, 
that no Metbodi/t Prea ,nor Lij//eniing + Minift r, nor any pious and intelli 
gent perfon, fhould be ‘permit e. to thew any compa.ont > thele fouls, 
thus perifhing for acl k of knowledge, faye their parifh minitter, who is, 
perhaps, little di/iofed as he is prepared, for fach an oflice. In other words, 
the infernal wolf has iit a {Te on of all the theep, (having taken advan- 
tage ot the infi nyjidt ity, carclefs nefs, or indolence, of their appointed Jbepberd, ) 
and to attempt te refene anv of them fr hie m ver wonld be manifett 
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robbery—fo I doubt not Afollyon thinks and fays.”  “ We ¢aunct approve 
({ays this fpiritual cenfor, in another part of his libel againit the clergy) of 
the conduct of perions, who, profetling to be minifters of Chrift, meet to- 
gether at vifitations, or on other occafions, to fettle ecclefiattical matters, 
aud remedy ditorders, and yet tntoxicate themfelves before they feparaie, &c.” 


Laftly (though it is to be feared we have already fufficiently tried the 
patience of our readers by the extracts which we have made) {peaking 
of a fuggeftion of the reporters, that, if it fhould be thought defirable 
to encourage meetings, fimilar to the clafs meetings of the Methoditts, 
tney fhould, inevery parifh where they are initituted, be made fubject 


to the infpection and fuper-intendance of the regular minifter, Mr, ° 


B. infultingly infinuates a doubt on the part of the people “ of the 
zeal and ability of fuch an one to direct them, and the probability 
that he would more frequently lead them into error and fin, than into 
the ways of truth and righteoulnefs ;” obferving, with a fneer, ** that if 
the parith minifter fhould enter one of thefe meetings at a time when 
his mind has been diilipated by pleafure, or his body heated by wine, 
his conduct as prefident might poflibly neither be to his own credit nor 
to the people’s edification.” Itfeems, however, that the élergy have 
free permiflion given them by Mr. B. in another part of this pamphlet, 
to attend thefe clais meetings; where ‘* they may, if they pleale, 
{peak their own experience in the grace of Gad, and tell what God has 
done for their fouls ; or if they rather defire it, the leader of the clafs 
will let them pafs, and neither examine nor fay any thing to them ; 
although if they be permitted to hear the characters of others, it would 
be but juft that their’s alfo fhould come under ferutiny.” The 
clergy will doubtlefs expre{s all proper acknowledgments for this in- 
dulgence, though we fulpect they will feldom ufe their privilege, and 
not fhew much eagernefs to conlult thefe father-confeflors who have 
follics and experiences enough of their own to amufe or terrify (as may 
beft anfwer their purpofe) an ignorant aflemblage, and to aft them 
in creeping into houfes, and leading captive filly women laden with fins, 
and led away by divers lu/ts. 

Mr. Benfon next blows aloud the trumpet of loyalty, and often- 
tatioufly proclaims the large and liberal contributions of the Metho- 
difts towards any charitable inftitution; and among other inftances 
he mentions thofe of Sunday fchools, and what are termed their be- 
mevolent funds. With regard to the firft he thal] be allowed to pro- 
duce his own cafe of the town of Manchefier, where he fays, “a 
few years ago the collection for the Sunday ichools amounted ta 
114]. But of jate the colleGtions at our chapels in fome places have 
been much larger, e/pectally where we have febocls of this kind entirely 
under our own management.” “This is the great end which they pro- 
pole. “Ihis is alto the object ‘of their benevolent fund which might 
more properly be called atund for profelytifm. For we {peak from 
perfonal knowledge of the fact. It is compofed of weekly, monthly, 
or quaiterly contr butions of a}! their members in proportion to their 
means ; and placed at the difpoful of certain elders of the fociety who 
viltythe fick poor, and inyaiiably mealure the quantum of relief, by 
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the profpect of gaining a convert. We would here take our leave 
of Mr. Benton, but we feel it incumbent on us to reply to a queftion 
which he evidently puts from a conviction that it cannot be anfwered. 
“ Why (fays he) fhould the Methodifts be compelled to declare them- 
felves Diflenters, which would intallibly be the cafe were the Legi- 
flature to take the fteps recommended in the report?” We anfwer, 
that the Legiflature does not ‘make but finds them fuch. Moft of 
them are avowed! y fo; others covertly; and fome perhaps incon- 
fcioufly: even that purer part of them in the Wefleian connection, 
to which Mr. Benfon boatts that he belongs, are Diflenters by his 
own confefiion. And where is the hardfhip of calling perfons by their 
proper names? Or where is the honefty of proie fing with our lips 
what our deeds difclaim? Mr. B. indeed attempts to palliate their 
feparation from the church by confining the inftances of it to ** a few 
places where the parifhes are extenfive ; and to fome others where the 
church minilters are notorioufly wicked, of inculcate doctrines which 
THEY (the Afethsdifis) judge to be of dangerous tendency.” ‘The 
firft of thefe aflertions is untrue; the fecond plea is inadmiffible ; 
becaufe they have no authority ta judge in thefe matters. And it is 
not merely the circumitance of preaching in church hours (though this 
we allow is an aggravated act of difobedience) but it is the preaching 
at any time in a place not wader epifcopal jurifdiction ; ; it is their tr- 
regular aflumption of~the clerical fun@ions ; it is their uniform and 
undiflembled contempt of church difcipline which clearly conftitute 
them Ditienters. We would recommend to Mr. Benfon’s perufal the 
opinion of a Reviewer who cannot be fufpected of partiality to the 
Church of England, and who will hardly be accufed of feverity to- 
wards any who differ from her perfuation. 


“* If they approve the doftrines, they certainly obje& to the difcipline 
and government of the Church ; and therefore they ought no more to arros 
gate co themfelves the title of churchmen than moft of the Proteftane Dif 
fenters, who are exactly in the fame predicament. The clergy have certainly 
fome plea for remonftrating againft the conduét of that clafs of Methoditts 
which Mr. Benfon undertakes to defend. Their very {yftem of difcipline is 
adverfe to that of the eftablifhed Church; they choofe their own preachers ; 
they appoint laymen to the minifterial funétions ; and they will fubmit to no 
epifcopal controul. ‘They are, therefore, in fat, Difenters ; and when they 
{peak of the eftablifhment as thezr Church, they mutt either be infincere, or 
they do not confider what they fay ; which laft we believe to be the true 
ftatement. Sinoe, however, the matter is now publickly agitated, let the 


Methodifts be taught to regard themfelvcs as Difenters, if not on points of 


doétrine, yet on points of difcipline ; ; and let them wot talk, as Mr. B. does, 
of their being compelled, ini cafe the fuggeitions of the reporters are adopted 
by parliament © to feparate from the church.’ Mr. Benfon’s threats area 


proof that he has no idea of ecclefiaftical. fubordination.”” Monthly Reviers 
ur Jan. 1801. P. go. 


Mr. Benfon will perceive that we are not the only critics whe 
sonfider the Methedifts as Diflenters. The Monthly Reviewer, 


indeed, 
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indeed, appears anvious to claim) them as fuch and to enlarge h 

favourite ranks. “We woul earnei!-y, on the contrary, intreat thee h ‘ 
undutiful children to return to the bofom of that parent church ihe 
authority they have unthrnkingly renounced. [| hey po fle fs i ; tmit 
in many inftances )e ereat and laudable zeal for the doétrin sof dived 
revelation; and why not for the pofitive ordinances of div ‘ne inftitution? 
God expects from his people as great regard to thole politive laws 
which he commands us to obDey, as to thofe pofitive doétrines which 
he enjoins us to believe; nor is i lefs our duty to conform te that 
ecclefiattical polity which was ordained for the government of the 


Church asa v fible foc jety ¢ on earth, than we are concern: d to pres 


erve the purity of that fath which diftincuifhes us as Chrift’s 
difciples. , 


——— - ree 


--——— 


Adonia: A defi ultory ie 4. V nhs, 12mo. Black lt Parry. Lon- 
don, 1801. 


—E AD Adonia iffued from the prefs, like many monfters of abfur- 
dity, under the name of novels and criticifm, been already 
rirded with her quiver to hunt it down, the long pala 1e which we 

fhall feleét as a fpecimen of, and excufe for, the publication would 

have induced her to unloofe the fibula which held ‘oi arrows together, 
and fhe muft have laid by every one of them. 


« Though, fince I began thefe memoirs (at the age of fifteen) I have 
added little or nothing to my ftock of book-learning ; I do not mean to 
affront you, my patient reac der, by fuppofing that you have not already dif 
covered that flock to be fufficiently feanty, without requiring that I thou ld 
be the herald of my own fhame; though Iam fenfible that my ftory might 

! 


have been better contrived, my characters more natura) and varied, my lan- 
guage more correct above all, that the political confab between the 


Marchionefs and my friend Johanna, m ight at leatt have been difeuifed in 


a newer drefs; I am contented in my nineteenth to abandon all tirugele 
for literary eminence to which I once afpired, and to refume, with: ut lots 
of time. and fend into the wo rid, with all its lunperfections on its head. a 
novel, which only a few months ago I threw by me as hopelets of coniple- 
ton. My mo wre for th s intrufion on the publ ic 18 et a perfonal one, or J 
might perh aps blufh to avow that “ I write for fortune, and not for fame :" 
but, if my book fhould have the good fortune to experience a reception 
equally favourable with the middle clafs of the other novels of the day, and 
thence enable me to affift in relieving the neceffities of a very néar and dear 
friend (plunged in unexpecte ‘dm isfortune , and yet too delicate to accept the 
common modes of fuccour as lik ‘ly to inconvenience thofe fhe Joves) | thall 


not regret having tacrificed, to obtain fuch a recot ppen ft fhe feelings which 


ethe: wife would have deterred me from expofing myfelf to the iniputation 
of vanity or the reproofs of eriticifm.” 

When fuch are the obje&t and humility of the author, had it been 
ranked only «with the mid ‘le clafs of the other novels of the day,” 
we fhould have pafied over it with compaffionate filence or contemp- 
tuaus nek “leet; but this writer who can fo well appreciate his or per- 
haps her own demerit ts, and yet can diiplay fo much reading, fo much 
obfervation, 
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ebfervation, fo much mind, ought not to ‘* be contented in the nine- 
teenth year to abandon all ftruggle for literary eminence.” 


« My language might have been more correé& ;” it certainly might have 
been : more equal, At the commencement of the work (begun at fifteen 
indeed) it is atfteGled!y rough and encumbered like the ro imbli ings of John- 
fon—many double epithets make the fentences halt, and confufe infiead of 
ftrengthen the idea—fuch as ‘* correfponding mental endowments:” here 
the potietlive adjective would have been better as a fubftantive in the pof- 
feflive cafe, and “ of that partial evanefcent kind”—there wants the con- 
junctive and between partial and evanefcent “ too keenly-exercifed fenfibi- 
lity’ —“ foftly-interefiing afpect.”” By placing the fubftantive before the 
adverb and the epithet, the language would have flowed eafier; thefe are 
trifling errofs, but they are fafhionable errors of the day, and when fane- 
tioned by fuperior writers, will branch out into various blemithes which, in 
their event, might deftroy the conftruction of our profe, as much as the af- 
fected De la Crufcas have already done the language of verte. 

«“ My characters might have been more natural and varied.” It is humi- 
lity to think fo—all the charaé&ters have fome firong trait to mark and 
difiinguifh them; they are as varied as they can be fince they are all placed 
in elegant life. 

A character of the Marchionefs D’Eftreaux is given with neat dif- 
crimination— 

* How unjufily ufed I to judge this admirable woman, wo uld fhe fay to 
her rfclf? Becaufe [ faw her unmoved and felf-collected, under the preffure 
of exigencies which would h: ve ditcouraged common ee I cenfured 
her as ftoical or mafculine; and becaute the bore no part in the tri'ing 
diftreifes and weak murmu teies excited by thofe frequent and unimportant 
afflictions on which other women are forward to difplay their fenfibility, I 
confidered her inacceflible to ali the fofier emotions. Haughty and re- 
ferved in her general carriage as a weaknets of that pride, which | now find 
fprings lefs trom hereditary pretetifions than a cont{cions elevation of mind, 
which nx iturally i impels her to keep alcof from infiguiticant fociety, and the 
influence of interefling objects. This woman, whom I have feen liftening 
unmoved to a tale of fictitious diltrefs, which convulfed the bofom of every 
ether auditor; whom I have feen fimile contemptuoufly op the moft extra- 
vagant expreflions of felf-create d woe, can fympathife in every throb of real 
anguith; ¢ can devote her whole time and thoughts to confole the mental 
affliction, and alloy the bodily futlerings of a friendlefs orphan, whofe 
tears would flow, unheeded by the reit of the world, and from whom 
fhe can expect no other return than powerlefs gratitude and dnayailing 


ve 


love, 

‘¢ ‘The progrefs of fafhionable admiration, and the fate of beauty 
unfortified againft flattery,” are charmin; ly defcribed in the fecond 
volume; but “the quotations are already fo if ang, and numbers pre{s fo 
equally for notice, that we muft recommend the work itfelf for entire 
perufal, 

“© My ftory might have been better contrived”—it is publiflied as a 
defultery tory ; it certainly might have been more artificial, and, to ufe 
a modern term, ** conglomerated ;”’ but it is interefting, it is probable 
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it is fufficient, to make the fentiments, the obfervations, and the 
elegant advice flow from it with fuch a natural eafe as to render them 
pleafurable as well as improving. 

In this novel which ‘* afks not for fame but forbearance—which 
hopes not to inform but to amufe without injuring,” the reader will 
fad ** nothing to contaminate,” but much, very much, to enjoy. 

The writer modeftly favs, ** the work is far from perfection, andI 
< haid it by in difguft.” If the public do it that juftice which its merit 
demands, we doubt not of feeing hereafter fome work of this author’s 
Nearer perfection, and more worthy ftill of criticifm.—It is inter. 
fperfed with fome picturefque and delicate poetry. 

The author feeling a reverence for the Deity makes the heroine fay, 
‘¢ It is an offenfive and diftorted adulation that would dare to unite a 
mortal’s with that hallowed name ;” yet falls into a dudere cum /acris, 
by making the fame heroine ask her lover, in precife words, ‘* to give 
a reafon for the hope that is in him,” Surely, in the hurry of writing, 
the mind did not recollect from whence fuch a quotation was taken. 
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4A Sermon preached at Hendon, in the County of Middlefex, on Sundays, the 
14th and 21/2 of December, 1800, after his Majefty'’s Proclamation, 
recommending Economy and Frugality in the Ufe of every Species of 
Grain, had beex read. By Charles Barton, B. D. Fellow of Corpus 
Chrifti College, Oxford, and Curate of Hendon. 8vo. Pr. 16. Ri- 
vingtons. London. 


feafonable and ufeful difcourfe on the Jate unproduétive harveft. ‘The 
Rev. Preacher, (from Pfalm cvii, 34—* 4 fruitful land maketh he bar. 


ren, for the wickedness of them, that dwell therein’) calls the ferious atten. 


tion of his audience to the religious improvement of thefe eventful times, and 
the prefent alarming ftate of the country. He juftly afcribes the deficiency in 
the laft year’s crops, fo far as natural caufes contributed to the calamity, to 
an unfavourable feed-time, followed by extreme heat, in a very early part of 
the fummer ; by which a confiderable proportion of grain was not fown in 

roper time, and fome not at all ; while much, that was fown, being ripened 

efore it had attained a juft maturity, failed of the ufual produce. Mr. 
Barton fuccefsfully contends againft the erroneous notion, whether origi- 
nating in ignorance, prejudice, or wickednefs, that the deficiency is «wally 
artificial, and to be traced to the avarice of individuals, as its fource. ‘That 
feme abufes de exift, he thinks, cannot be denied, but as a concurrent, not 2 
leading, caufe of the diftrefs; and that the very exiftence of thefe abufes is 
the effe8 of fearcity. Mr. B. in unifon with the paternal {fpirit of the Pro- 
Glamation, points out importation and economy, asthe only remedies in our 
“stoke and happy are we to bear public teftimony, that, while government 

ave been indefatigable in their exertions to procure large fupplies of foreign 
grain, @ genesal and very confiderable retrenchment has. already taken place 
2 
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jn every rank of the community ; if not to the removal of the calamity, yet, 


certainly, to an alleviation of its preflure, and, perhaps, to the prevention of 
a¢tval famine. 


Mr. B. addreffes himfelf, wit! 


ale 


5 1 3 "y 
calling upon all, in their re Me‘ere iLalions, to CO-operate, wil wifdom of 
the Legiflature, in giving full effect to the benevolent defign of the Roya! ! ro. 


clamation. His admonition to domeflic fervants (who feel lefs cae any 
other order in fociety the preffure of the times, and who have in their own hands 
the power of preventing, in a confiderable degree, a wafle of the neceflary ar- 
ticles of life) is juft and pertinent. In conclufion, he very earneftly exhorts 
all to look beyond fecond caufes to the one Great firff Canfe, the Almighty 
Creator and Ruler of the Univerfe; to ack nowledge his judgments ; to fee 
the fins of the nation in its punifhment ; and, by timely and effectual reforma- 
tion, to avert, if poilible, «he divine difpleafure. 

The difcourfe does equal honour to the head and heart of the author ; and his 
parifhioners, in folicir’ ns him to publifh it, have rendered it capable of be- 
coming more extenfively beneficial. Thezr conduc forms a pleating contrat 
to that of another count ry parith, | in which, 2s we have been credibly informed, 
the clergyman was interrupted in reading the Proclamation on both the 
Sundays, on which it was ordered to be read, and, at length, obliged wh on 
torelinquifh the attempt. Of the /a@ we entertain no doubt ; and we regret 
that we cannot expofe, as it deferves, fo difgraceful an att, by naming the 
parifh. 


The prefent Scarcity, its Caufes, and its Cure, together with the Duties ta 
which it call: all Ranks and Defcriptions of People; confidered in a Ser- 
mon preached in St. ‘Fobn’s Church, Manchefter, on Sunday, the 21/t 
Day of December, 1800; being one of the Days appointed for reading 
Ais Mayefty’s Proclamation on the Sul "ed. By |]. Clowes, M.A. Rec. 
tor of the faid Church, Manchefter. Publithed at the Requelt of the 
Congregation. 8vo,. Pr. 29. 1801. 


M. CLOWES (taking his text from Amos, Ch, iv. ver. 6.) divides his 
fubject into three prin. ipal heads; viz. (1.) The primary caufe of the pre- 
fent fearcity ; (2.) ‘The moft prob: ihle means of relief ; and { (3.) T he duties 
arifing from thence. Under the firft head, he afcribes the the calamity to 
the difpleafure of Almighty God, athathios inflicted, by the initrunientality of 
unfavourable feafons, human wickednefs, or any other fubordinate caufe, em- 
ployed for the correétion of a guilty nation. In the fecond divifion ot his 
difcourfe, he earneftly exhorts to that individual and general reformation, 
which affords the ‘alone well. grounded hope of regaining «he divine bleffing : 
and, in the third, and Jatt, place, he recommends to the rich, economy and 
benevolence ; to the poor, patience and refignation ; and, to all orders in the 
community, an improvement of this national vifitation, by felf-examination, 
penitence, and prayer. 

This difcourfe is evidently the produétion of a pious mind, and compofed 
under a ferious fenfe of the manifold evils that fpring from refting in /ecomd 
canfes, and leaving the one Great Firfi Cause w holly” out of the quefiion. A 
fpirit of piety, creditable to the writer’s heart, pervades the di‘courfe, 


Which is, at once, plain and impreffive. 
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The Sinfulne/s of ewithholding Corn, A Sermon preached at Great Ou/cborae, 
on Sunday, Margh 16, 1800. By the Rew. Samuel Clapham, M. A, 
Vicar of Great Oufeborne, near Knarefbro’. Humbly recommended to 
the Nobility and Gentry to diftribute among their tenants. Threepence ; 
or Twelve for Half-a-Crown. 12mo, Pr. 24. Rivingtons. London, 
1800, 


NOTHING has occurred fince the publication of this difcourfe materially 
to affect the fo much agitated queftion of fcarcity, 1f we except the inter. 
mediate circumftances of an average (if not an abundant) harvelt feafonably 
reaped, and well got in; and large continued importations :* circumftances 


not tending in any meafure, we may imagine, to alter the opinion of thofe - 


who, fix months ago, confidered the diftrefs which we labour under from the 
high price of bread, as a confequence of monopoly and extortion rather than 
an effect of abfolute deficiency. 

Whether a fcarcity do really exift, and to what extent, the proceeding in 

arliament will fhortly, we hope, be enabled to determine ; and pending the 
* inveftigation of this momentous queftion, the general agitation of it mutt in 
delicacy be permitted to reft till the refult be properly communicated to the 
public, On the other hand, that unwarrantable advantages are taken of the 
times; that there are unprincipled combinations between the farmer, the 
factor, and a long train of jobbers ; that a ruinous fpirit of fpeculation is 
gone abroad in this neceffary article of human fubfiftence ; thefe are truths 
which cannot be controverted, To be fatisfied that thefe things are fo, we 
have only to look at the upftart affluence of a certain defcription of men, and 
fufferings of the poor, 

We conclude, that the author of this valuable difcourfe fuppofes his argu. 
ments againft the fin of withholding corn to be no lefs feafonable at the 
prefent moment, than they were in the month of March fait. It ** no very 
fatisfaftory reafon’’ could at that time §* be affigned why the price of corn 
fhould be fo immoderately high, and the difficulty of obtaining it fo extremely 
great ;’’ this difficulty, fo far from being leffened in the intertm, appears to 
be very much encreafed. Mr, Clapham’s feelings are alive to the cruel pri- 
vations of the lower claffes of foctety ; he eloquently pleads the caufe of the 
poor; and if eloquence can in this inftance ferve their caufe, by working on 
the too callous heart of the extortioner, he will not, it is to be hoped, have 
employed his talents in vain. He loudly calls on the withholders of corn to 
reflect Gn the turpitude of their conduct ; he fails not to reprefent to them, 
in lively co.ours, the punifhment denounced againft the oppreflors of the poor 
and needy, and isurgent with them, by a dereliction of their prefent princi- 
ples and practices, to tafte the {weet fatisfations that prevail in the breats of 
the charitable and compaffionate. ‘The author appears to have, in fome de. 
gree, anticipated recent proceedings and occurrences, You cannot, he fays, 
(addreffing himfelf to the criminal objects of his cenfures and admonitions) 
** you cannot be ignorant that it is now the general with ; you cannot be 
without apprehenfion, that there will foon, fhould one artificial fcarcity fo 





* Our readers will perceive that this article was written fome months ago. 
‘The reafons for with-holding it fo long, and for now fuffering it to appear, 
wil] we truit; be fufficiently obvious, without any explanation from us. 
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quickly fucceed another, be a general petition of the country to the Legi- 
lature, to interpofe i ifs authority, and exercife its controul, in a circum. 
ftance in which the welfare of the community is fo effentially interefied. 
What the wifdom of the Legiflature may fuggeft, its power can enforce. 
Your complaints may then be as loud againit the expedience, as is the cry 
of the country for the neceflity of the meafure ; which, be it what it may, 
will be faid to be occafioned by yourfelves.’’ Pp. 20. It cannot he doubted, 
but that the Legiflature will, and that {peedilg, adopt fuch expedients as are 
beft calculated to remove the caufes of our fufferings. ‘ If, as is the pre- 
vailing idea, two caufes combine ; a partial fearcity, und a general difpo- 
fition to withhold from the market, the quantity neceffary for a limited con- 
fumption ;’’ the correCtion of the abufe wiil we truft put a ftop to the iniquity 
of one portion of the community rioting in the very vitals of another. But 
if actual fearcity be the main and predominant caufe, “ it is (in the language 
of our pious author) the vifitation of an all-wife and righteous Providence ; 
and however we may fuffer from it, let us all devoutly fay, © It is the 
Lord, let him do what feemeth him good.” Pp. 14, The evil once fairly 
afcertained, and generally underftood, we perfuade ourfelves that the religious 
principle and good fenfe of a Britifh public will calmly acquiefce in what 
cannot be fo effectually remedied (under God’s Dbleffing) as by Chrittian 
meecknefs, and fubmiffion; active endeavours to merit, and a fteady confi. 
dence in obtaining, in his own good time, a mitigation ofour fufferings. 


A Farewell Sermon preached at Market-Deeping, on Sunday April 6, 
1800, By the Rev. R. Lafcelles Carr, Curate of that Puarifh, and now 
Curate of the Parifh of All-sSaints in Stamford. gto. Pr. 26. ie 
Weft. London. 


FROM 2z Cor. xiii. 2, the able preacher delivers a very excellent and ani- 
mated Farewell Sermon, which breathes much piety, modefty and Chriitian 
humility. ‘The principal fubjects which engage his attention are Hallowing the 
Sabbath Day ; the receiving the Holy Communion, and Living in Peace. 
The following juft remark peculiarly applies to thofe who are called Chriftiansy 
and yet live in the habitual neglect of receiving the holy communion. 

“* Prayer, praife, and thankfgiving are in the mouth of the Jew and of the 
Turk, as well as of the Chriftian, But tojoin together in commemorating the 
death of the Great Author of their religion is the peculiar duty of thofe only 
who are the followersof Jesus ; a confideration which fhould make every man 
who calls himfelf a Chriftian, fenfible of his obligation to fulfil this duty, 
and defirous of embracing every opportunity of difcharging it.’ p. 18. 

On the vacancy of the living, the parifhioners of Market Deeping made 
application for Mr. Carr to have the living. We doubt not but in this 
inttance they did credit to themfelves and their paftor; but while we make 
this remark, we muft enter our ftrong proteft againit all fuch interference with 
patronage. We think that there is too much of a republican fpirit already in 
the church, to wifh to have it increafed, 

The Sin of Schifm: A Sermon preached at the Parifhb Church of Rempftone, 
Nottingham/bire, ou Sunday, ‘Fuly 6, 1800. By Edward Pearfon, B. D. 
Reétor. Second Edition. 18mo. Pr. 36, 6d. or 5s. per Dozen. 
Rivingtons, London, 1801. 
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THIS is a new edition of a fermon reviewed by us in our Number for 
November ; and there fpoken of in terms of merited commendation. We are 
truly pleafed to find ne the public have appreciated its merits, and afforded 
the worthy author an opportunity for making fome ufeful additions. It is 
a moft feafonable difcourfe ani cannot be too widely circulated. 


The Sinner’s Complaint under Punifhment: A Sermon preached at the Parif> 
Church of Rempftone, Nottinghamfbire; on the Faft-Day, 1801. By 
Edward Pearfon, B. D. Rector. 12mo. Pr. 38. 6d. or 5s. a Dozen, 
Rivingtons. London. 1801. 


ANOTHER difcourfe from the fame active and vigilant pattor, who ad.. 
monifhes his flock, in impreffive language, that tl rh of nations have, in 
ancient times, proved the immediate ¢ aule of their defiruétion, that God has 
repeatedly and moft uneguivecaliy denounced his ve: iweance on impenicent 
finn rs, that to our own iniquities are the calamities which we have expe. 
rienced chiefly to be unputed, and that the only alternative we now have is, 
thar of reformation or ruin. "Towards the conclufion of this difcourfe are 
fome excellent refle¢tions on the f” of extortion and monopoly, and fome ju. 
dicious remarks on the danger and wickedaefs of popular tumults. 


‘ered Thoughts, adapted to the Times and part:cularly the prefent 
" Seah. By a Friend to Church and State. Second Edition enlarged. 
12mo. Pp. 24. 3d, or 25. 6d. per Dozen, Hatchard. London, 
sol. 


THIS hittle tra€t, written on the approach of Lent, contains fome very 
pious remonftrances on the neceflity of a more ftriét obfervance of that 
folemn feafon, and of the Chriftian Sabbath. Where religion and law com- 
bine to prefcribe fuch obfervance,; that negie& fhould pals with impunity is a 
matter of furprize, Our author, however, on fome points, carries his rigout 
fomewhat too far; we allude to his propofed abolition of Aot-cro/s bunns 
which he deferibes asa relick of popery. But, we are perfuaded, that he does 
not mean to contend that every thing which is of popifh origin ought, on that 
account, to be proferibed. Such an averment would favour more of fanaticifin 


» than of Chrittianity. For our part we fee no harm in hot-cro/s bunas ; and 
we have infuperable objections to the abolition of axy old cuftom, wpilebe fome 
evil be proved to refule from its exiftence. We.muft be careful in thefe 


a times, to fteer the middle courfe, between /:centioufne/s and puritani/m ; 
and our beit and fureit guide, in fuch courfe, is the pure doétrine and difci- 
pline of che eftablifhed Church of England. 

The hints to Quaters tor their non- compliance with the eftablifhed rules 
of ws country , on particular days, are both juft and neceffary ; and moft ot 
the authcr’s remarks are deferving of commendation. Of our newspapers he 
fees to have formed a very accurate eflimate, as will oppear from the fol- 
lowi ing notice, fubjoined to his book, 

‘he above thoughts were origivad/y intended for the Sunday Reformer ; 
but the E oe begged to be excufed, acknow ledged che goodne}s of the fub- 
ject, but feared -it might not be agreeable to fome of his readers. I advife him 
voadd to his utle that of a fofei ionable Sunday Reformer, Reformation in 
newipipers I] have leng thought wach wantéd: moft of them take great pars 


to intorm both young and ol d how they may adorn and cure the body, " the 
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fame time holding out the moft delufive encsuragements to licentious finners ; 
but, alas! not one will wexture to “prefcribe a cuse for the foul. I think it 
would be a good fcheme to have one paper publifhed under the name of the 
Quack, where all who wi/4ed for information might refer; for there really 
is not at prefent a newfpaper which a mode? young perfon of either /ex can be 
furprized with in their hands without having cauie to blufhh. Formerly there 
did appear, xocv and then, a good moral “letter, or eflay ; but, wer, pre- 
{criptions to enable us to deceive ea ich othe ery gp e reftoratives, and hare 


manufactories, ftare us in ihe face, in the very xt of all the daily and 
weekly publications. 

$6 Since this little Tra& made its firkt ; earance, a daily paper, un rs ‘r the 
title of the Por Upiney has been mott 2 Jere edly admitted as 2 defirable ap. 


pendix at the breakfefting -table prea true triend to ther Aung, to a 
Country, and to Decency. 


The Chara&er of the King, a Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Charch of 
St. Peter, Exeter; on Sunday, Now. the 30th, 1800. By Jonas Dennis, 
LL. Bb. of Exeter Coliege, Oxtord ; Prebendary cf Carfwell; and Chop. 
lain to the Right Worthipful the Mayor of Exciers S8vo. Pr. 14. 
2d. 1s. gd. per dozen; or 12s. per 100. Rivington, London. ‘Trew. 
mav and Son, Exeter. 


IN this animated difcourfe the zealous and devout preacher exhorts the 
clergy to a {trict performance of their duty, which he jultly reprefents as pe- 
culiarly arduous in thefe critical times. 

«© Ata time when riot and confufion, difloyalty and rebellion, taétion, fe. 
dition, and treafon, are every day extending their baneful influence among us 
—when no man feems afraid £ to {peak evil of dignities’’—when the authority 
even of our gracious Sovereign himfelf is difputed, his perfon infulted, his lite 
attempted, and his character traduced and vilified ; vilified in Le irticular by one 
daring unbeliever, © whofe throat is an open fepulchre—whofe tongue hath 
ufed deceit—and the poifon of afps is under his lips—whofe mouth ts full of 
curfing and bitternefs—neither 1s there any fear of God betore his eves.’ At 
fuch atime, Vimidity is thrice criminal—Silence is fin. If we thould “hold 
our peace, the very ftones would cry out.? We muft therefore put men in 
mind (however unwilling they may be to be put in mind) ‘* to be fubject to 
principalities and powers ; to obey Magiftrates; to fpeak evil of no man ; to 
be no brawlers, bur gentle; fhewing all meeknefs to all men.’ We mutt ‘exhort, 
firft of all, that fupplications, prayers, and giving of thanks, be made for all 
men; for Kings, and for all that are in authority : that we may live a quiet t 
and peaceable life in all godlinefs and honefty : for this is good and ac ceptable 
in the fight of God our Saviour.’ We mutt remind them, ‘ that eve ry foul be 
fubject unto the higher powers ; for there ts no power but of God; the pow - 
efs that be, are ordained of God.’ We muft warn them of the certain-—the 
dreadful punifhment, which is denounced againft every foul of man th: ul he 
pofeth thofe whom the Almighty himfelf hath appo inted to rule over them. 
‘ Wholoever, therefore, refifteth the power, refifteth the ordinance of God ; 
and they that refiit, fhall receive to themiclves—damnation.’ , 

He then proceeds to draw a portrait of our beloved Sovereign in ftrong and 
glow} ing vv colours not of adulation but of truth. He takes a view 
of his public and his private chara¢ter, and fhews with what rigid fUrupy 
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fity he difcharges the various duties of his fituation, as a Chriftian, a King, 
and a Man. 

We think, however, thatthe Preacher’s zeal tranfported him beyond the 
bounds of accuracy, when he defcribed the aor part of the nation as avocved 
infidels arn) concealed Atheifts. "This, we confider, as an effufion of juvenile 
ardour, indignant at the progrefs of vice and irreligion, ‘The nation, heaven 
knows ! is bad enough, but certainly not fo bad as it is here reprefented. Again, 
when he reprefents the King as “ furrounded, almoft inevitably, by many 
noble adulterers, and honourable debauchees,’’ he conveys an implied cenfure 
{though unqueftionably without defign) upon his Sovereign, with whom refts 
the choice of his own fervants 5 and, moreover, feems to adopt a vulgar pre- 
judice, that vice is more prevalent in the higher than in the middle and lower 
claffes of fociety. ‘This may be fupported by very pretty theoretical argu- 
ments, but is proved by experience to be contrary to fact. And this is not 
the time, as Mr. D. well knows, to fpeak evil of dignities, particularly, 
without reafon. We fhall not be fuppofed to contend for the perfect purity 
of the higher claffes of fociety ; there, as every where elfe, heaven knows ! 
there is but too much room for reformation. Bat we do contend, becaufe we 
are convinced of the fact, that the other claffes of fociety are more generally 
and more radically wicked. 





. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 





A fecond Twelvepenny Anfwer toa new (and Five Shillings) Edition of « 
Three Shilling and Sixpenny Pamphlet, intituled “A Letter on the In- 
fruence of the Stoppage of Iffues in Specie at the Bank of England, on the 
Prices of Provifions and other Commodities; with additional Notes and a 
Preface.” 8vo. Pr. 56. Debrett. London. 1801. 


FE. did hope that the laft cumbrous pamphlet of Mr. Boyd would prove 
his cyenea cantio, and, entertaining that hope, all farther anlmadver- 
flons on his prodution appeared to us fuperfluous. But, as experience {hows 
the fallacy of judging of the operations of vanity, arrogance, and conceit, by 
thofe criteria which enable-us to decide, with tolerable precifion, on the con- 
duct of reafon and common fenfe, whofe proceedings are confiftent and uni- 
form, we cannot but think the public indebted to the author of the pamphlet 
before us, for the farther refutation and expofure of Mr. Boyd’s glaring in- 
eonfiftencies, rooted prejudices, and wild f{peculations. He tkilfully detends 
himfelf again{t the infidious attacks of thts ardent alarmift, fuccefsfully re- 
torts the meditated blow, and leaves his antagonift proftrate on the ground. 

On the fubject of the allerted depreciation of Bank-paper, the folly of which 
we ¢xpofed in our review of the firft edition of Mr. B.’s Letter, we have the 
following very pertinent remarks. 

‘© It ts uoneceflary to fay that we admit the fimple principle which he lays 
down with the formal authority of a pedagogue, that an excefs of the circe- 
lating medium would operate its own depreciation, and the enhancement of 
exchangeable commodities. But when we find other reafonable, obvious, 
natural, great, and powerful cvufes, we refer, with confidence, to what we 
have already ftated, in order to prove that fuck an exccle docs not exilt. 

* Our 
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¢* Our perceptions, we confefs, are not fufficiently acute to difcover the 
depreciation contended for. Bank-notes, it has been judicioufly remarked, in 
an anfwer to him, are circulated at par. He fays, that remark is a trite 
teafon : fo would it be deemed trite to call attention to a windmill, merely 
as a windmill; but if Don Quixote miftakes a windmill for a giant, plait 
reafon may be permitted to remind him that it is ftill a windmill. The 
Quixotic author of the Letter fancies, (and fancy goes a great way in weak. 
or heated minds,) that there is a depreciation of the circulating medium ; a 
depreciation of an extraordinary nature, which exifts without being feen, and 
which does not refemble any depreciation in America, France, Spain, Italy, 
or elfewhere ; a depreciation accompanied with this fingularity, that no man 
can permit himfelf to fay to his neighbour that Bank-notes are worth lefs 
than the value they feem to indicate, yet every man is to rate them in his 
own mind at a great deal lefs, and ftill be able to part with them, under this 
depreciating opinion, with all the advantages of their full value. 

© Plain trite reafon does not underftand this kind of depreciation. Reafon 
thinks that a depreciation of Bank-notes, if it exifted, would not be an equi- 
vocal thing, perceptible only to wild fpeculators, in confequence of fome re. 
trograde conceits deduced from inferences of fufpicion. Reafon fays it would 
have originated in her own ftrong feelings of diffatisfa@tion againit the quan- 
tity or the quality of Bank.notes, which would have produced the immediate 
confequences of depreciating them, by an evident comparifon with fomething 
or other of daily interchange. Reafon would have fought to have gotten rid 
of her Bank-notes, by allowing to the firft comer a difcount which fhe could 
calculate ; and her neighbours, 1 in their turn, would foon have offered others 
to her, and bargained in order to leffen their growing lofs. She cannot but 
fmile, therefore, in looking around hery when fhe hears that Bank-notes have 
heen forced or infinuated into circulation to fo great an amount that they have 
depreciated themfelves !’” 

The author goes on with this comparifon between reafon and fpeculation, 
and attacks, and in ovr opinion completely overturns, all the favourite pofi- 
tions of his opponent. He ridicules, with great fuccefs, the idea of deducing 
from the reliet afforded by Mr. Boyd to the contracted refources of the Frenclt 
Caffe D'Efcompte, or to the ftill more limited refources of mercantile houfes 
in this country, the ability of that fpeculator to regulate the mighty commer. 
cial and financial concerns of this opulent empire; and fupplies fome very 
— checks te his arrogance and egotifm. Of thefe not the leaft for- 

unate is to be found in the concluding pages of the pamplet, immediately 
fallowing an extraét from Mr. B.’s book, in which Sir Francis Baring is 
reprete nted as contemptible in abilities, and ignorant of the common rules 
of grammar.’’ 

‘* The public will now, from what we have remarked, form their own 
conclufions of the merit of his work, as well as of the generous ideas he enter~ 
tains refpecting per/onal abuje: they will, too, have perceived from his adopr 
ed anony mous lucubrations, what is 47s ftandard of correct language and libe- 
tal argument. On our wore we mu(t appeal to  ronger terms than our own 
fo tell himy that Seven-handed Jaftice returns the ingredients of the poifoned 
chalice to his own lips!’ and we leave him to the cenfure of bis own mind 


xt his own expofure. 
“* The author of the Letter; who claims Horace as his friend, tells us, 

that €a certain Aero fays, or rather fings, 
* My wound is grest, becaute it ¢ fo {mall 
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To which it is immediately replied, 
© Then ’twould be greater, were tf not a? all!” 
Abftaining from remarks on his application of thefe lines, we cite them as one 
inftance, out of thofe which occur in almoit every page of his pamphler, of 
provincial expreflion, and ignorance of —_ It is well known that the 
witty Duke of Buckingham made the reply which is here fo poorly conveyed: 
when prefent at a reprefentation wherein a character in a play had fad, 


¢ My wound is great, bec is fo {mall ;° 
He ftarted Ope and exclaimed in deri ifion, 
The n *twou! Id be great r, were there mons at rh dg 


and the play was damned! The author of the Letter may make his quotation 
with better effeét on fome other occafion ; 
it in condemnation of his own pamphlet. 

‘© His friends will perceive and acknowledge, that had we indeed been 
difpofed to defcend to perfonalities, we might have taken up the gauntlet he 
has thrown down, and attacked him in his own defiance. ‘ It would not be 
a dificult tafk,’ he fays, ‘to fhew how much the misfortunes which have 


and the public, perhaps, may apply 


befallen me in this country have been connected with the great interefts of 


the pu)lic.’ 
«© Can he attribute any of the caufes to that connexion? We enter our 
folemn diifent, and withdraw.”’ 


Ac 4 asd: rd Appeal a7) the Nation, upon the prefe nt Crift 75, and the recent Change 

of 2 eegie Svo. Pp. 24. Lackington, Chappel, 1801. 

THE a ory while he does juftice to the talents of the late Minifters, 

calabiiiee ts the King on his firmnefs in remaining true to his confcience, and 
faithful to his oath. He confiders the claims of the Irith to Catholic emanci- 
A etre fhows their futility, and contends that they are very little underitood 

ie great mafs of the people. — 

The great mafs of the weftern Irifh, who inftinétively and devoutly 
einen themfelves to be what they were born to be, predeftined members 
of the Catholic Communion, and who, without the aétual occupancy of : 
foot of foil can record their claims to pofleffion of the whole, were not ote 
bably very fenfitive to the difabilities of the Corporation A, as it only barred 
their being elected to offices, from which nature itfelf, and the fmall requifites 
of reading and writing, had imperioufly excluded them: in like manner we 
may fuppofe the confideration of the 7 4& to have been a fubjec rather too 
metaphyfical to have come within the compafs of their ftudies ; and, there fore, 
I prefume to conclude it was quite fufficient for them to know they were alking 
for fomething, and altogether fuperfluous to inform them what it was. W hen 
men are to be atted upon by paffion, there feems no room to call in reafon. 
Thefe gentlemen therefore may be very eafily made to refent their difappoint- 
ment, though it would be extremely difficult to make them comprehend what 
itis they are difappointed of, The higher orders of their perfuation are how. 
ever neither dull in perceiving their ale: antages, nor fluggith in purfuing them. 
‘To them the barriers, which the founders and amenders of our conflitetion 
have planted before the church eftablifhed, would, like their own ftone walls, 
be in the career of their ambition nothing more “thi in an easy leap, whereby 
ae pluck or cht homcer, not from the + pale-faccd moon perhaps, bu t certainly 
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s¢ And now, if fuch was to have been the purchafe of our union with 
Ireland, if this was to have been the price we were to pay for Catholic ac 
quiefcence in the meafure; great as the object of it is, I mutt felicitate my 
fellow Proteitants, on the providence of our forefathers, who, to fecure pofterity 
againft thofe dangers they had in their own time experienced, devifed and 
impofed that folemn oath to be for ever taken by every monarch in fucceffion, 
whereby he binds himfelf to maintain, 10 the x itmoft of bis power, the laws 
of Ged, the true profeffion of the Gofpel, and the Proichant reformed religion 
cflablifoed by law, and mark the w cords, not as it thal be eitablithed by law, 
but as it is.” 

' he author reafons not only like a good fubject, but like a good Chriftian. 

‘ If I could bring myfelf to treat the queition as fome men do, who never 
pking for danger to religion, never fee danger, I would leave the meafure to 
its policy only. If I did this, I thould be in a great majority : > a general re. 
laxation of morals, a levity of manner in difcourfin g of things ferinus, and a 
cold indifference merails the interefts of religion, is the lame ntable charac. 
teriftic of the time we livein. It can give a man no alarm, if only that is 
in danger, upon which he puts no value: fecure that he cannot lofe what he 
has not got— 

© Contabit vacuns.’ 
«© Men of this caft live merrily with men of al! caits, who thare in their 
difipation and fubfcribe to their amufements ; they laugh 
who makes the religious, or anti-religious, opinions of their Arn say an 


t - . . . 
objection to their fociety ; there is but one frecies of non-conformity, which 
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they would quarrel with, and that respects neither religion nor mor: lity ; he 

that fits at their table, may fwagger in their es for any thin WW they care 
about it.—But what are thefe, that we fhould ten to their frivolous opinions, 
or concern ourfelves about their comtemp til le indi ference ? 

‘© But declamation is a finer thing than dulnefs by more than hal ilf, and h igh. 
founding words, though they carry no fenfe, ought to be refpefed for the noile 
they make in our ears. Now there are many gentlemen in ‘his great _— 
whofe liberality of fentiment is extremely loud; it is alfo full as much like 
patriotifm, as Piffols pig worts at the pridge, which Fiuellen heard, were like 
courage— Jct us unite,’ they cry, * every fubject of the empire in our 
common caufe!’—’ Tis great, ’tis glorio is—'tis granted, and they imme- 
diately proceed to point us out the means. ¢ Away with all diftinQions be- 
tween man and man! The common enemy is at our door; let us not be round 
difputing about religion, when he that invades us, has renounced it sltogether.* 
~—Excellent reafoning, if the rule of his conduct ought to be the model for 
eur’s: forward as they can wifh us to be for the pr paacien of unanimity, we 
only beg leave to doubt if complete emancipation of all non-conformiits would 
be the ready road to it; what they affert we do not rts » but what they infee 
we are not ready to prant. Thofe gentlemen, who han dle a queftion without 
un desi anding it, are indeed lefs inf enific , but confiderably more trouble. 
fome than thofe, who neither give the pain sto comprehend it, nor think it 
worth their while to talk about it: untefs both defcriptions of men could be 
made fenfibie, what a pity it is only one } of af tty m 1s filear, 

‘6 But there are men of more profund idity, who take the queftion asa matter 
of calculation, and having found out chs nineteen P r.sin twenty ot the pro. 
perty of Ireland is in tke hands of the Proteita: vould perfuade us to think 
lightly of the rifque of Catholic ema ciation: it afmuch as property ss fe 
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govern reprefentation, and then where is the danger? To this we might ar. 
fwer, that the danger is in their very flatement of the cafe. If their com- 
putation of comparative property is near the truth, and our computation of 
comparative numbers is not far from the truth, the very inference, that 
puts them at their eafe as to confequences, is in ovr view of it the very cir- 
cumftance mott ferioufly to’ be apprehended. When nineteen parts in 
twenty as to number poffe{s only one part in twenty as to property, and both 
parties are admitted to equal rights of effice and adminiftration, and that 
poor unbeneficed majority is compofed of Roman Catholics, where is the 
man bo!d enough to underwrite the tranquillity of either church or ftate ? 
Were I fure, that by holding them at their prefent dittance I fhould make 
them my enemies, defpairing, as I do, to make them my friends by ad- 
mitting them into partnerfhip, as a Proteftant 1 would prefer to ftand the 
confe quences of open hoftility, rather than ineur the dangers of pretended 
friendthip.” 

He concludes with fome fpirited exhortations to the new Minifters, to 
whofe virtues and whofe abilities he pays a tribute of juftice, 


RefleEions on ibe prefent State of Things in thefe Nations. By the late excel 
lent Diffenting Divine John Le i ind, D. D. and now republifhed by a 
Jay-member of the Church of England. 13mo. Pp. 24. 4d. or 3s. 
per Dozen. Hatchard. 1801. 


ALL the writings of this able affailant of the Deifts, this vigorous chame 
pion of Chriftianity, are too well known for any one of them to require a 
comment from us. We have only, therefore, to bear teflimony to the good 
and pious intentions of the Editor of this Tra&, whote motives for re- 
— it, as explained in a “ prefatory note,” are fuch as do him great 

onour. 


The Opinion of an Old Englifoman: in which National Honour, and Nationa! 
Gratitude, are princ ipally confidered, Humbly offered to bis Count — 
and Fellow-Citizens, on the Refignation of the late Minifiry. Svo. Pr. 
Hatchard. 1801. 


FROM a brief and curfory review of the conduét of the late Minifters, 
and of the eminent fervices which they rendered to their country, the Au- 
thor takes a fair occafion to pay them a well-earned tribute of thanks and 
gratitude. In impretlive and animated language, which evidently flows 
from the heart, his fentiments are communicate d; he pafles over the caule 
ofthe feceflion of Mr. Pitt, and limits his attention to his previous and his 
fublequent conduct, In the juftice of his obfervattons, the truth of his 
premifes, and the accuracy of his conclufions, we heartily concur. Upon 
one fingular circumiiance which diflinguithes the late change cf Minitiry 
from all others, we meet with the follov. ing appofite remarks. 

*€ Circumitances of a delicate nature having induced Mr. Pitt to refigr 
the fituation of Prinie Minifier, we t. ve now to comtemplate him in ane 


character. lt we coutule ou r hiftory, > thall find that the removal] ot . 
Minifter has almoft invariably been teehee by fome public calamity, or 
awant of confidence on the : part o f the fovereign, or the people : fenred, 


difguill dy apd veual, we find many of them lamenting x their fituatious, and 
undergoing a revolution of fentiment and principle as “fadden as it is diflo- 


in 
Mant trom what they betore held, Thus Tories became Whigs, and Whigs 
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qriftocratical, till parties were fo jumbled, that it became a matter of no 
{mall difficulty to diftinguith the one from the other. 
« Is this the cafe now? Does the petulance of difappointment, or the 
chagrin of refigned greatnefs, drive the late Minifter into the bofom of an 
oppotition | to condemn meafures which he himfelf recommended, to infult 
his Sovereign becaufe no longer in his fervice, or degrade a Government 
becaufe he ceafes to be a component part of it? Does he even in fullen 
filence retire from the world, and vent his {pleen in feclufion? No! He 
finds men who fucceed him, chofen by his King, worthy and competent to 
bear the re{ponfibility of their fituations. He approves and fupports them, 
and his great mind, fuperior to all narrow feelings of felfifhnets, looks to 
the fame end (the good of the commonweal) when out of place, as he did 
when Minitter of the country. 
The Dark Cloud in the Political Hemifphere broken, and a Bright Beam of Cane 
folation iffuing therefrom, in favor of bis Mapefty’s Minijiers and depreffed 
Stockholders; with a few Words of Aaz ice to Growlers, and the Difjatisfied 
of every Defeription : alfo a Method prefcribed, founded on Reafon and Exe 
perience, for removing their Difcontent, and rend. ring their Minds eafy under 
the fre, fent State of P; ublic Aff LYS. Refpect } {fi iy ada re flee ad to the Ri obt t Hon. 
William Pitt, Firft La rad Commifioner of his Majefiy’s Treafury, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, &e. Ge. Ge. “By an Old Naval Officer. Svo. Pr. 28. 
Scott. London. 1801. 


THIS naval officer feels as a Britith officer ought to feel. He difdains 
to be difmayed at the fuccefs of our enemies; and feeks to infpire his 
countrymen with courage and confidence. We agree with him, that we 
have a right to infift upon fafe and honourable terins of peace, and we truft 
that no other terms will ever be fubmitted to by our Government. 

The author boafts of being poifeiled of a very valuable fecret, by means 
ef which, he affures us, he “ can make ath or elin timber endure much longer 
in the fabric of a fhip, than the beart of oak of any of the Northern Nations 
can be made (by any method of teafoning timbe r now in praétice) 








to endure in the frames of ¢éeir fhips.”— Surely this is a feeret worth 
knowing. 
ae - ee aes —a ——s . . SS 
POETRY. 
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Tie Ansual Anthology. &vo. Pr. 308. Vol. If. Longman and Recs. 
London. 13800. 


S the induftry and artifice of Jacosinism are perpetually at work to 
corrupt the imagination, 25 well as to ep the paffions, of mankind, 

it is no wonder that it fhould have litted the J Nlates in its caufe. There are a 
{es of writers in this country who have uf se the name of Pcets, and who 
endeay our, by giving an importance to the moft trifling and familiar objects, 
and by an appeal to the pity of the vulgar and unenlightened, to bring odium 
upon every political, moral, and religious efs biifhment, and confequently to 
prepare the way for the xecv /j/fem introduced by republican France. This 
fpecies of Poets was admiral ly illic ‘d by the Ax - i ge EXAMINER, 
in hia excelent parody, entitled, The weedy Knife Grinder, but ridicule has 
no 
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no effet upon the blind bigotry and determined rancour of men enflayed 
by the furieus fpirit of Jacosinism, and hence thefe Poers are ftill at w ork ; 
they ftill endeavour to fhow that the pref/ent fate of morals and feeling are the 
refult of prejudice, and to debauch the paffions of the lower and middle orders 
of the people. Such poets can contemplate the downfall of an empire, the 
deftruction of a nobility, and ail the horrors which a revolution may pro. 
duce, with philefophical tranquillity ; but the fight of a deggar, the fall of a 
leaf, and even the decay of an o/d tree, awaken in their tender booms the 
moit exquifite emotions of fympathy. Some of our Oppofition Prints are in 
the conitant habit of conveying to the public the poetre effifrons of thefe very 
Sufceptible bards, and there are bookfellers of congenial principles, who gather 
their flowers of feeling, and prefent them to the world in the form of an 
annual bouquet. ‘The work before us is chiefly a collection of this kind ; 
moft of the pieces which it contains are of the tendency which we have de- 
fcribed. ‘To fhew our impartiality we fhall felect what may perhaps be 
deemed one of the beft fpecimens of the kind of pathos to which we have al. 
luded, and the good fenfe of our readers will enable (hem to determine whe. 
ther the diftreffes it reprefents arife from the imprudence of the fuppofed cha- 
racters, or neceilarily depend on the prefent itate of fociety which fuch wri. 
ters are inceffantly labouring to overthrow. 
THE WEDDING. 
TRAVELLER. 
*¢ J pray you wherefore are the village bells 
Ringing fo merily ?” 
Woman. 
“ A wedding Sir, 
Two of the village folk. And they are right 
‘To make a merry time on’t while they may. 
Come twelve-months hence, I warrant them they’d go 
To church again more willingly than now 
So all might be undone,’’ 
TRAVELLER, 
‘© An ill-match’d vei: 
So I conceive you. Youth perhaps and age i’ 
Woman, 
“© No—both are young encugh.’”’ 
"TRAVELLER. 
‘6 Perhaps the man thea 
A tazy idler, one who better likcs 
The alehoufe than his work ?” 
Woman. 
c¢ Why Sir, for tat 
He always was a well-conditioned Jad, 
One who’d woik hard and weil ; and as for drink, 
¢ Save now and then mayhap at Chrifimas time, 
¢ «Sober as wife could with.” 
TRAVELLER. 
‘Then is the gir 
ss A threw, orelfe antidy.s One who'd welecine 


é 


Her 





Poetry. 
Her hufband with a rnde unrely tongue, 
Or; drive him froma foul and wretched home 
"To look elfewhere for comfort. Is it fo ?” 


Woman. 
«¢ She’s notable enough, and as for temper 
The beft good-humour’d girl ! d’yee fee that houfe ? 
There by the afpin tree whofe gcey leaves thine 
Jn the wind? the lived a fervant at the farm, 
And often as I came to weeding here, 
I’ve heard her finging as fhe muik’d her cows 
So chearfully,—I did not like to hear her, 
Becaufe it made me think upon the days 
When I had got as little on my mind, 
And was as chearful too. But the would marry, 
And folks muit reap as they have fown. God help her!” 
TRAVELLER. 
«¢ Why Mitftrefs, ifthey both are well inclined, 
Why thould not both be happy ?” 
Woman. 
‘¢ 'They’ve no moncy.”” 
TRAVELLER. 


«¢ But both can work ; and fure as cheartully 
She’d labour for herfelf as at the farm. 
And he wo’nt work the worfe becaufe he knows 
That fhe will make his fire-fide ready fer him, 
And watch for his return.’’ 
Woman. 
«© All very well, 
A little while.”’ 
TRAVELLER. 
«¢ And what if they are poor? 
Riches ca’nt always purchafe happpinefs, 
And much we know will be expected there 
Where much was given.”’ 
Woman. 
«© Ail this I have heard at church ! 
And when I walk in the church-yard, or have been 
by a death-bed, ’tis mighty comforting. 
Bat when | hear my children cry for hunger 
And fee them fhiver in their rags, —God help me! 
ind iee them Miver 1n their rags, P $ 
i pity thofe for whom thefe bells ring up 
So merrily upon their wedding day, 
Becaufe 1 think of mine.’’ 
"TRAVELLER. 
‘© You have known trouble, 
hefe haply may be happier.”’ 


‘ 
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Woman. 


«6 Why for that 
I’ve had my fhare ; fome ficknefs and fome forrow, 
Well will it be for them to know no worfe, 
Yet had I rather hear a daughter’s knell 
Than her wedding peal, Sir, if 1 thought her fate 
Promifed no better things.”’ 


TRAVELLER. 


‘© Sure, fure, good Woman, 
You look upon the world with jaundiced eyes ! 
All have their cares ; thofe who are poor want wealth, 
Thofe who have wealth want more, fo are we all 
Diffatisfied, yet ali live on, and each 
Has his own comforts.”’ 

Woman. 

«6 Sir! d’ye fee that horfe 
Turn’d out to common here by the way fide ? 
He’s high in bone, you may tell every rib 
Even at this diftance. Mind him! how he turns 
His head to drive away the flies that feed 
On his gall’d fhoulder! there’s juft grafs enough 
"To difappoint his whetted appetite. 
You fee his comforts Sir!”’ 


TRAVELLER. 


“© A wretched beaft! 
Hard labour and worfe ufuage he endures 
From fome bad matter. But the lot of the poor 
Is not like his.’’ 

Womak. 

‘© In truth it is not Sir? 
For when the horfe lies down at night, no cares 
About to-morrow vex him in his dreams ; 
He knows no quarter-day, and when he gets 
Some mufty hay or patch of hedge-row grafs, 
He has no hungry children to claim part 
Of his half meal!” 

TRAVELLER, 


‘¢ Tis idlenefs makes want, 
And idle habits. If the man will go 


And {pend his evenings by the ale-houfe fire, 
Whom can he blame if there is want at home ? 
Woman. 
«© Aye! idlenefs! the rich folks never fail 
To find fome reafon why the poor deferve 
Their miferies ! is it idlenefs I pray you 
That brings the fever or the ague fit ? 
That makes the fick one’s fickly appetite 
Turn at the dry bread and potatoe meal ? 
Is it idlenefs that makes {mall wages fail - 
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For growing wants? fix years agone, thefe bells 
Rung on my @edding day, and I was told 
What I might look tor,—but I did not heed 
Good counfel. Ihad livedin fervice, Sir, 
Knew never what it was to want a meal ; 
Laid down without one thought to keep me fleeplefs 
Or trouble mein fleep; had for a Sunday 
My linen gown, and when the pedlar came 
Could buy me a new ribbon :—and my hufband,— 
A towardly young man and well to do, 
He had his filver buckles and his watch, 
‘There was not in the village one who look’d 
Sprucer on holydays. We married, Sir, 
And we had children, but as wants increas’d 
Wages didnot. ‘The filver buckles wenr, 
So went the watch, and when the holvday coat 
Was worn to work, nonew * one jn its place. 
For me—you fee my rags! but Ideferve them, 
For wilfully like this newemarried pair 
J went to my undoing,” 

TRAVELLER, 

6 But the Parifh’’—- 


Woman. 
s¢ Aye, it falls heavy there, and yet their pittance 
Jut ferves to keep lite in. A blefled profpect, 
To flave while there is ftrength, in age the workhoufe, 
A parihh fhell at lait, and the little bell 
Toll’d hattily for a pauper’s funeral !’ 

TRAVELLER. 

‘€ Ts this your child ?”” 

Woman. 

«* Aye Sir, and were he dre& 
And clean, he’d be as fine a boy to look on 
As the Squire’s young mafter. ‘Thefe thin rags of his 
Let comfortably in the fummer wind ; 
But when the winter comes, it pinches me 
"To fee the little wretch! I’ve three befides, 
And—God forgive me! but I often with ’ 
To fee them in their coffins.—-God reward you ! 
Godblefs you for your charity !”’ 


TRAVELLER. 
‘© You have taucht me 


te, 


To give fad meaning to the village bells ! 


eee 


* “© A farmer once told the Author of Malvern Hills, * that he almoft 
conftantly remarked a gradation of changes ia thofe men he had been in the 
habit of employing. Young men, he {aid, were generally neat in their ap- 
pearance, ative and chearful, till they became married and hada family, 
When he had obferved that their filver buttons, buckles and watches gradually 
difappeared, and their Sunday’s clothes became common without any other to 
lupply their place, —dut {aid he, /ome good comes from this, for they will then 
work for whatever they can get.” Note ta Cottle’s Matveagn M1 _ 
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We beg leave again to alk where the fault lies, after this lamentable peal 
of the pari/> bells? If a man can maintain himielf decently before marris ae 
is the legiflature to blame if he and the woman he marries grow negligent 
and he pawn all his lictle articles of jery ? Surely the refult of their joinr- 
induftry would render them more comfortable than before, and to their own 
negligence, indolence, and vice they are indebted for the poverty and w retch. 
ednefs which attend their union. ‘The invidious note only implies the opinion 
ot one unfeeling farmer; but, bad as the world is, men in general are glad to 
fee thofe whom they employ do their work chearfully, and make a decent ap. 
pearance upon the produce of their induftry. 


A Peep at Provincial Routs, A Poem, 4to. Pr. 16. 15. Wright. 
London. 1801. 


GOOD intentions feebly executed. The poet juftly deplores the vices of 
Gaming, Luxury, and Difipation ; but his verfes are deititute of point, 
harmony, and ftrength. 


The Challenge accepted. A Poem. By John Stewart. 8vo. Pr. 12. 
Stewart. 4I8ol. 


WE fhould fuppofe this to be the produétion of a forema/? man who figlits 
better than he writes. Never furely did loyalty wear a more homely garb. 
Both matter and manner fet all defcription at defiance, Ex. Grat. 


¢¢ Our true and loyal firm defenders, 
With our immortal brave commanders, 
"To face thofe boafting, vain offenders. 

United Irene with Briton’s true, 
Shellaly and. fteel face fix to two. 
Dauntlefs, taithful, our Iflanders, 

"To Baltic’s coaft, France, and Flanders, 
Till laws of Nations doth prevail, 

"The fword of Juftice guard the fcale : 
Let them approach our hulls and decks, 
Then hear who fhall tow the wrecks. 
When laws and compacts they have broke, 
Then to our bull-dogs, fire and f{moke. 
Britannia, her main to plough, 


What line can ftop her breaking through !’? 


More Wonders! an Hero Epifile to M. G. Lewis, Efg. M. P. Editor of 
“6 Tales of Wonder,” Author of ‘© The Monk’? — Caftle Spefre,”? Ec. 
Eee. With a Prafeript Extraordinary, and an Ode on the Union. By 
Mauritius Moonthine, &. &c. Ac. gto. Pr. 36. 2s. Barker. 
t8or. 


FORTUNATELY for us thefe Wonders do not bear fo extravagant a 
price as thofe of Mr. Lewis of which we had lately occafion to f{peak, or, 1n- 
depe ndently of our utter averfion to the old woman’s tricks, which are coming 
into fathion, atonce to frighten and to pleafe the grown Mafters and Mitles of 
the age, and moft woefully to corrupt the public tafte, we fhould have an ac- 
Citional motive for execrating the reign of Wonders. 

«¢ Neither perfonal animolity,”” fays the author in his Prafcript,’’ nor en- 
vious pride, dictated the following Epiftle; it is a | defence of poctical 
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roperty, in general, againft arbitrary invafion ; more than this, it is a tribute 
due to degraded virtue, ard thé violated decency of national tafte. I fhall 
foon expect to fee the tremendous “ Hiffory of Raw Head and. Bloody Bones’® 
jn print, accompanied by a.molt inftantaneous profufion of “ Tales of Terror,’ 
in imitation of fo dreadful an original, Indeed, the ¢ Agri Somnia’’ of 
Horace, that is to fay, * the extravagancies of a fick imagination, could 
never be more properly applied than to thofe unnatural labours, which pre. 
feat us with nothing but fkeletons and diftortions; and lead us to believe 
the univerfe itfelf, which we inhabit, to be no other than a great charnel- 
houfe, crowded with apparitic nsy hobgoblins, and fpectres. Nay, human 
nature, on the whole, is a mere 
‘* Monftrum horrendum, informe, tngens, cui /umen ademptum.’”’ 

The defign i is laudable ¢ of the ability with which it is executed we fhall 
enable our feaders to form fome opinion, by laying a paflage or two before 
them. 
& Thee, now, let poignant pleafantry affail, 

Thee, too tenacious of thy nurfe’s tale, 

Thee, Leaw:s, 1 devote to Satire’s fhrine ; 

‘Tho’ pert facility, perhaps, 1s thine, 

Thine quick conception, of the quainter kind, 
And tafte, to trifles aukwardly inclin’d, 

But why, to vice, beftow a pander fcreen ? 

Why, with thy monitrous births, deform the fcene ? 
Why, build on blockheads an inglorious fame ? 
Who me rely guefs thy Merit, by thy —Name ; 
Who pafs no further judgment, when they fee, 
‘Thofe all-fuffictent vouchers, —M * and P. 

Go to,--as well gfave Fobx’s tuneral croak 

Might ii firive t ‘impart the fpirit of a scke, 
OrCiaremonr perfonate the God of Wize, 
CrareEMont, who ‘ Jooks as he did never dine t, 
As thou, by fuch vile trick, afpire to raife 

A fplendid monument of deathlefs praife !”” 


The Bard declares that he can read with pleafure the fabled griefs of a 


Dante or an Ariofto ; 
«© But, when thofe fatal fantafies pervert 
The wayward fenfe; not meliorate the heart, 
When the numb’d foul i is fteep’d in ftupid trance, 
And ey’n the Scriptures dwindle to romance, 
I curfe the madnefs of a guilty taite, 
By thee, with more than vulgar glory, grace *d, 
Avert my fondnefs, from fuch naufeous whims, 
Preferring to C hild Waterst, David's Ks NS» £30 
Like conj’rer’s bag, how many a maniac’s {cull, 
Is with newts, toads, and afps, completely full ! 
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_* © There is.a moft marvellous’ {péll is the two; apparently, fimple 
letters; M. P. For M. P ftands for Member of Parliament, and ™ M. for 
Paymatter.”’ Cornelius Agrippa, Jun. 
+ “© Vide Spencer.”’ 
t “* A celebrated old ballad of that title.’’ 
NO, XXXIV. VOL. VIII. Cg 
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Sure that the horrid medley will go down, 
He fpewshis various garbage on the town, 










































*Tili fprightly belles are frighten’d into fits, r 
And beaux, if bleft with any, lofe their wits.’”” am 
He criticifes, with feverity, the dramatic produ¢tion of his brother bard, men 
ycleped the Caftle Spectre, andy moreover, accufes him of plagiarifm, foreign unje 
and domeftie. fects 
*¢ In pity I forbear, as carrion prey, heat 
To taint my noftrils with thine hideous Play ; friet 
Where incident, and language, point and plot, : has 
And all, but loathfome fpectacles forgot ; I 
Draw-bridge, and dungeon, knight, and trufty fquire, ] her 
Squalid confumption, fpectre cloath’d in fire, 150 conf 

Illumin’d altars, and ‘ chimzras dire.’ J . 


Smit with the frenzy of a foreign race ; 
Who all their beauty in diftortion place ; 


Who couple contraries, with equal eafe, F 
As Taylors munch their cucumbers with peas ; fant: 
Was’t not enough to filch their flimfy ftyle, teal] 
But thou muft rob the Worthies of Our Ifle ?”’ faid, 


Te thus fubftantiates his charge of plagiarifm. and 
«¢ When ev’ry fenfe by pow’rful Sleep was feal’d, beat 
And o’er the brain his poppy-dews prevail’d, As | 
In my loue Study, lo! methought, I far, 24 HON 
Grave as an Owl, and penfive as a Cat ; 
Before my fight, in pompous garment gay, Unie 
Freth from the Prefs, thy * Tales of Wonder” lay ' 
And much I gloated, with lafcivious eyes, “¥ 
On its white form, gilt edge, and comely fize ; tion 
When, fudden, from the lab’ring fhelves around, hibit 
I heard, at firft, afmall, ftill, folemn found, frok 
"That louder wax’d anon :—and, now, I view’d, B toler, 
Defcending from their cells, the motley brood, 

An animated hoft of various hue ; 25¢ 

Pale yellow, chefnut brown, cxrulean blue, 

And glowing red, as ifinflam’d by rage ; 

All cover’d with the rev’rend duft of age ! 
Fierce they approach’d, and (oh ! extremeft grief,} 

Kach from the ftranger-volume tore a leaf, 

Jadignant tore ; and while my anxious mind 

Quick doubts involw’d, fearce ¢ left a wreck behind ;’ 

Then, to their fev’ral feats, alertly fled, 

Mautt’ring low curfes on thy fated head. 

Curious to know, what lucubration rare 260 

Thofe vellum-vefted knaves would deign to fpare, 

Thy Tome, all tatter’d as it was, I took : 

Good Heav'n *! how.much unlike the former book ! 

For they had pick’d the meat, but fpurn’d the bone, — 
And, only left thee, S—y’s, and—Thy own. ‘ 





Dub 


* «¢ Quantum mutatus ab Lilo!” VIRG. Deca 






Pleas’d 
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Pleas’d by the civil cenfure of the joke, 
I fhook my fides with laughter, and awoke.’* 


The ode is more fpirited and corre&t than the Bard’s bag of Wonders. He 
condemns flippancy of abufe in other writers, and, yet in his own pert com- 
ments on the Author of the Pur/uits of Literature he is not only fitppant but 
unjutt. He magnifies his faults, and is blind to his merits. Whatever de. 
fects that writer may have difplayed, they are greatly counterbalanced by his 
beauties, and it is our fetious opinion; that G deferves the thanks of all 
friends to religion; morality, and focial order, in the defence of which he 
has exerted his ability with fuccefs. 

In defcribing the qualifications of a man of virtwe and independence, whom 
be reverences and admires; he inttoduces one, which we certainly have never 


confidered as a charaéteriftic of either. 


‘¢ Who, from the plenteous ftore of knowledge, flings 
On peafant’s honour, or contempt on Kings.”’ 

From the conftruction of thefe lines the idea is conveyed that to honour pea- 
fants or to defpife Kings, isa mark of virtue and independence. If he had 
really faid, what we hope he meant to fay, but what he certainly has not 
faid, that an honourable mind would honour virtue though found in a cottage, 
and hold vice in contempt though feated on a thtone, every heart would have 
beat in unifon with the feeling, and every voice have re-echoed the fentiment. 
As it ftands, the latter part of it feems to reverfe the f{criptural precept— 


HONOUR THE KING. 
, 


Unio five Lamentatio Hibernica Poema Mataronico-Latinum. And an Ode 
to Peter Pindar. 4to. Pp. 16. 1s. Wright. London. 1801. 


THIS whimfical medley has one great advantage over the notable produc 
tion of Dr, Geddes *, in the poffeffion of humozr without falfehood. It ex- 
hibits an odd mixture of Latin and Englifh, interfperfed with fome fait 
frokes of fatire and of wit. The invocation at the beginning will afford a 


tolerable fpecimen of the poem. 


“6 Vosy patrie zwvoko pia numina, Nymphs of the Poddle t, 
Vos Libertatis Pueri, cum Smock-alley Wenches, 
Fifhbwomen et Ferrymen, precor afpirate canenti ; 
Flebilibus mea Mufa modis miferabile carmen 
Integrat, indignos mecum f:tyate dolores. 

O, fi preteritos referat mihi Jupiter annos, 
Qualis eram! magnum cum Grattamus ante fenatum 
Letus harranguabat Volunteeros, Militiamque, 
Grandiloquens, verbifque fonoris /peechificabat. 
‘© O, Patria, exclamans, Hibernia, maxima tellus, 
“« Lo, fperata diu claré latéque triumphat 
“¢ Hac quefita manu Libertas! Do ubi Free-trade, 
“© Do majeftatem populo, populoque falutem. 
“© Credo equidem, haud fallor, tala pro munere noftrum 





* See the Anti-Jacobin Review for February. Pp. 193. 
t “© Peddle, vel Puddle, fic diftum 4 vicino flumine, quo magna pars 
Dublint perfepe inundata eft. Hane regionem habitant Liberty Boys, 


ecanug etiam atque Archi-epifcopus—cum multis aliis.’’ 
Gg2 “ Nomer 
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* Nomen naftra ferent generi ferique nepotes, 
‘¢ Et nati natorum, et qui nafcentur ab illis.” 
Quinpuaginta fimul nummorum millia grafpars, 
Out-fialkat, parvo cum corpore, just like a Pigmy, 
Quis tamen tilius celeberrima gaudia nos 
Expediat verfu! quot Ftre-works, quot Luminations, 
uam multz ardenti fulgebant lampades ola / 
Vidit et obticuit cum murmure Lrfius amnis ; 
Audivere Lacus fonitum, shoutof/que frequentes. 
Ipfe etiam ripx confidens margine Dermot, 
Conjuge cum Shee/ah, audito {ine fine tumultu, | — 
Startat, et bungreyos, bawlantes undique Brattos 
Delerit, inceptum /iir-about, carofque potatoes— 
Quos ego! * fed motam pra{tat componere mentem, 
Scilicet, ah, mifero cruciantur peétora luéiu, Yr, 
O Socii, O Comites, Cromahoo, Macnevin, O'Connor ! on 







































Venit fumma dies et ineluctabile tempus » 
Hibernis; fuimus Patriots, fuit Erin, et ingens Q 

Gloria Dudlini ; ferus omnia Pittus ad Anglos , 
Tranftulit—en noftra Britones dominantur in urbe.”’ tively 


The manner of that low dealer in Doggrel, who affumes the appellation The a 
of Peter Pindar, is not badly imitated in the following ode, annexed to the Prince 


poem. poled, 
he has 

































“ Ode to Peter Pindar in his Own Way. ‘The 
“ Arcument.—The Poet complaineth of Peter’s odes—advifeth him Bpefee 
to defift—compareth him to a Laureat and Miftrefs More—grumblcth in the ition, ( 
gizzard againft Royal Chat—talketh of Mifter Death, and Madame Schwel Mi}is int 
lenberg, of Gifford, and fallen Miniflers—likeneth Peter to a penny Pufl- 9 « 4 
prophefieth no good to him, and compareth him to another Puff of a dit: Hi mora) 
ferent flavour. world 
Opr. world, 
c'Ty 
“ Perer, I've had of thee my Belly-full = 7 Z 
Thy Odes and Epigrams give o'er, il 
Tame as a Laureat, and almoft as dull, bom 1 
Gentle as Miltrefs More. \ b 
I’m fick of Courts and Royal Chat, a : 
Of Kings and Queens—Ila! Ha! What! What! ete 
Peter, ’tis very flat, viiaae 
Since Mifter Death, rude Perter, and all that, i 
’*Gainfl Madame Schwellenburgh hath fhut the door. i 

Of Gifford I have had enough, 

| _ a ve pe = Ra Tn SE OC 
* “ Quos ego, fed motos praeftat componere flu€tus.”’ 

Eneid. Lib. 4. QDdserz: 
« Venit fumma dies et inclu€tabile tempus yy 
Dardaniz ; fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium, et ingens. . 
§ 





Gloria Teucrorum ; ferus omnia Jupiter Arges 
Tranftulit—ineenta Danai dominantur in urbe.” 
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And fallen Miniflers, and fauch hke fluff, 
Peter, thou art a very Puff, 
A penny Puff, bak’d in a pan of tin: 
With {welling outlhide, little good within ; 
Not very {weet, nor very tart, 
Of Pattry- cooks the {tanding joke. 
Peter, thy wit will end in imoke, 
Juit lke that other Puth——a F—t,” 
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NOVELS 
a 
» Privy cs of P. rfid. Addrefed to Youth. By J.} Porter. I2mo, 
38. (ie and Letterman, 1801. 


E Princes, Omra and Behauder, are brothers, whofe charaers, tho? 

virtuous, form a contralt of meeknefs and impetuolity, and are refpec. 
tively corre¢ted by the admonitions and inftru@t‘on of Sadi, their preceptor. 
The author informs us thar, ‘* for the tales with which Sadi leffons the 
Princes,’’ he is ** indebted toa philofiyp! ver of that name, who really com- 
pofed, and recited them to the youth of Pe rfia, How’’ he ‘* came by them,”’ 
behas ** not obtained permiflion to repeat, 

The principal fubjects treated in this little volume are-—Pride, Perfonal 
him Detect, Vanity and Idle nefs,. Anceftry, Juftice, and Mercy, Procraftina- 
tlon, Government, Credulity and Calumny, Honour, Death, Dignities. In 
bis introduction, the author fay — 

A celebrated Moralitt has obferved, that he who fets out in life, with 
moral iitichaies deeply fixed in his heart, though a deceivi ing and deceived 
world thould neglect him, will find, in his heart, a fource of joy, which the 
world, with all its riches and hone urs, cannot beltow. 

“Thus, holding religion as e bafis of that independence of mind, which 
js the beft guardian of virtue; Qn this rock 1 erect the morals of my book. 

Lhave drawn its princip les from the greatelt philofop hers of the world, and 
fom the fource of all cruth, the Holy Scriptures.’ 

A book, fo conftructed, claims our mite of approbation, and we recom. 

end it to thofe who are fo icitous for their offspring to profit by the dictates 
f i virtue. 
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MISCELLANIES, 





te Ddser vations on the 4 ccount of a Plan fo the better Siu/i ipl, ing the Cities ¢ of 9 re inbur gh 
and Glase gow with Coals; by Ifenry Stcuart, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. ana 
4.8. E. ‘By an Old Coal Master, $Svo. Pr, 64, Hill, Edinburgh. 
1800, 


JAD we not rashly promised in our review of the pamphlet to which 
this isan answer, (See our last Volume, p. 422.) to do justice to the 


glments of both parties in this canal controversy, we should hardly have 
(; g 5 deemed 
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deemed the Coal-master’s observations worthy of notice. We mean not by this 
to insinuate, that the pamphlet is not ably written. The ingenious author 
is evidently interested ; at least to ushe seems deefly interested, in presery, 
ing to the coal-owners of Mid-Lothian, the monopoly which they now ep. 
jo of suppor the city of Edinburgh with fuel; and with a good deal of 
address he throws dust in the eyes of his readers, to prevent them from per- 
ceiving the force of the arguments by which Dr. Steuart proves, that by 
means of the canal by the Barren Moss, the metropolis of Scotland might be 
more cheaply supplied with coals from the county of Lanerk, than from the 
mines in its more immediate vicinity. In labouring for his own interest, 
we cannot blame him ; for we have long been of opinion, and we wish to 
impress that opinion upon others, that exertions which have wo respeG what. 
ever to self interest, can be made only by a being more perfect than man, 
But controvertists should never forget that justice, at least, is due to all—tg 
their antagonists as well as to their friends ; and they should not hazard, 
from the press, assertions relating to facts, which they would not, upon 
oath, utter in acourt of law. 

That the O]d_Coal-master had been inattentive to this rule, we were led 
to suspect, by perusing the bare title of his pamphlet; for Dr. Steuart’s ax 
count professes to give no plan, as he says it does, for the better supplying 
of the city of Glasgow with coals. Notice indeed is incidentally taken of the 

robable advantages that would accrue to Glasgow, as well as to man 

ther places, from the canal, if cut in the line of Basten Moss ; but the profest 
object of thg account is, to prove the very great importance of that line to 
the city of Edinburgh. Incidentally its importance is shewn likewise to the 
east coast of England ; and the title of the Coal-master’s pamphlet would have 
been acarer to accuracy, had it been, Observations on the Account of a Plan fa 
the Better supplying the Cities of Edinburgh and London with Coals ! 

Having got oyer this stumbling-block thrown in our way, we entered 
upon the perusal of the pamphiet itself, and were very soon enabled to 
form an estimate ofthe entertainment prepared for us by the unknown av- 
thor. Dr. Steuart begins his pamphlet with some references to the earliest 
accounts that we have of pit-coal used as a fuel, and gives a quotation from 
Theophrastus, to prove, that about two thousand years ago jt was in use 
among smiths, pr workers in metals. This quotation has, doubtiess, little 
tendency to decide the question concerning the merits of the two lines pro- 
posed for the intended canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but it isiuter- 
esting asa matter of liberal curiosity to the classical reader, and was therefore, 
mserted, surely with noimpropriety, in a work calculated for the perusal, 
nat of mere colliers, but of gentlemen. The old Coal-master, however, seems 
to think jt very impertinent, and attempts to make his readers merry, by 
professing himself ignorant what kind of coal-master Theophrastus was, of 
whether he learned j# (learned what ?) from “ his predecessor Aristotle.” For 
ourselves we can only ‘say, that we should have been glad of the relief of 
many such quotations from our anonymous author’s itolerable jargon of 
** oncast below,” and other such plirases, intelligible only to jniners. We | 
beg leave ljkewise to assure him, in vindication of our old friend Theo 
plrastus, that pit-coal has been found much farther sovéA than Greece; even 
eo far as New South Wales: but perhaps by south, Our Coal-master means 4 

low igtitude ! 
Atter this witticism, and others similar to it, the author enters upon his 
husinegs, and begins, by candidly admitting, that the coal district in Ly 
| nerkshirg, 
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nerkshire, is richer than even Dr. Steuart had represented it. This, how- 
ever, he contends, is of no manner of importance, since, in certain situa- 
tions, a thick seam of coal is not more valuable than a thin! Not satisfied with 
this, which one would think sufficiently paradoxical, he affirms, that a collier 
of any extent can be wrought with greater advantage at the depth of thirty 
fathoms than at that often; and that thirty fathoms is the very /east depth at 
which such a colliery can be worked to any advantage! (Pp. 10; 11.) Nay, 
he goes so far as to say, and attempts to prove, that the water carriage of 
heavy goods must be more expensive than the land carriage, if the dis- 
tance exceed not six miles; and he even assures the citizens of Edinburgh, 
that they must pay as much for coals brought by water thirty miles, as for 
coals brought by land six miles; though the water-born coals cost at the 
pit mouth only one shilling and six-pence per cart load, and the land-born 
coals cost four shillings and six-pence ! 

In mentioning these paradoxes, we are far from thinking that he has not 
displayed ingenuity ; but his reasoning, though in the form of arithmetical 
demonstration, will be found euimauale fallacious, by him who shall closely 
examine the principles from which he sets out. The suppression ef so small a 
sum as even 10). for instance, in one case, and the addition of the same sum in 
another, must produce mighty effects on the conclusion, when that conclu- 
sion is the result of multiplying by any figure, the expences from which, in 
the one case 101. are taken, and to which in the other they are added. It 
cannot be expected, that we are to fill pages, devoted to more important 
objects, with instances of our Coal-master’s address in this way. His 
pamphlet is in the hands of the public, who will do both him and it justice : 
and as it contains several details which may prove useful to Coal-owners, 
we recommend it to the perusal of all such; though with respect to the 
subject of controversy between the author and Dr. Steuart, it begins with 
petulance, and concludes with misrepresentation. 


Supplement to an Account of a Plan, for the better supplying the City of Edinburgh 
qwith Coal ; comprising an Examination of an anonymous Pamphlet lately pub- 
lished, under the signature of an Old Coal-Master. By Henry Steuart, 
L.L. D. F.R.S. and F.A.S.E. 8vo. Pr. 204. Longman and 
Rees, London ; and Hill, Edinburgh. 


THE reader perceives that this is an answer to the pamplhilet reviewed in 
the preceding article; and we venture to assure him, that he will find 
ita complete answer. He may indeed be of opinion, that the flippant asser- 
tions of the Coal-master, without name, were hardly entitled to avy answer 5 
and we surely agree with him, that Dr. Steuart was not called upon to take the 
slightest notice of such an antagonist. When a gentleman publishes a dis- 
quisition founded on fads, for the truth of which he pledges his name and 
character, no man of honour will controvert those facts, without giving to 
the public the same pledge for his own veracity; and therefore, as the Coal- 
master vouches for the facts, which he brings forward in opposition to those 
of Dr. Steuart, neither by hisown name, nor by the name of any other un- 
exceptionable witness, our author might, with perfect safety, have trust- 
ed his cause to the judgment of his enlightened readers. He had, 
however, courted disquisition; and perhaps he might thmk that many 
persons interested in the line of the projected canal, are little acquainted 
with the laws of literary warfare. By sugh persons silence might have been 
construed into an acknowledged defect; and as the canal cannot be cut in 
either line but at an enormous expence, the interests of Edinburgh, and of 
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the public at large, (for in the present case they are inseparabie,) might 
have been materially injured by an anonymous pamphleteer. 
~ Whether our author seasoned in this rey we know not; but he seems 
sufficiently ere (hat nothing was due to him from an adv ersary ha 
fi ghts £ vom behin : bush. “ There is ofe condition of the CO ntest, Says 
44 “of which ! have cause to complain. While [ fairly and openly dis- 
play my name betore the public, I am called forth into the arena against a 
masked gladiator, who, like Jack the Giant-killer, has his iivisible ¢ cap, 
anc wr aps h imselfup in his coat of darkness. That such conduct is attvibu- 
table to one of two motives, is abundanjly pe. hither the observer ts 
afraid, or he is ashamed, on account of his book ; apJ J leave it to his coal- 
friends or himself, to make choice of the alternative. ‘What his real name 
or charaéter may be seems of little moment to the qu vestion, and is of still 
ess to the public. A coal-owner of Mid- Lothian, a.) al “A advocate of 
b.din burgh, anda certain merchant, and forme rly a land-holder in Lanerk- 
shire who is wowim lack of other oce upation, have been seyiously sus pected 
by prying curiosity. As to the two first, ag ir talents, as writers, and still 
more, their respectability and candour as men, whoily ferbid the idea. bor 
there ts, throughout the pe ‘rformance, a wilful nvis-statement, a determined 
petulance, and self-sufliciency, incompaubie al like with liberal attainments 
and solid knowledge ; not to menti: n the countin r- house phraseolo gy with 
which itis filled, and the defective grammar and provincial barbarisms with 
which itis disfigured.” 

By this passage, and another, in which the Coal-master is said to have 
obtained ortuin cum diguitate, we are led to supp Ose that ur, Steuart’s anta- 
gonist is not completely concealed by the pans which he has put on; and 
if so, he has reaped the reward which al! deserve. ies put OW a Mask 


that they may insult with impunity, individuals by whom the y have not 
been injured. From the h< qinning | Lo the end of the Account of a Plon for the 
bette y Supjlyii ng the City of Ledinbi oh vOORe f/ i Coal, there is not one eX pression un- 


becoming a gentleman, or a aiake retiection reg any. indivi lual, except 
iwo mineral! surveyors, who-are expre ssly named, as haying discharged their 
duty ina carelessmanner. This being the case, the coarse ridicule which 
the Observer attempts lo throw over D r. Steuart and jis cause, was wholly 
unprov oked; and his tnternal conviction of this was probably the reas n 
that he sent his Odservations into the world withouthis name. Kut, if hé 
known in the metropolis ot Scat land, | his val aitempts at concealment musfé 
co-operate with the wit of his antag nist, to raise the laugh against him, 
That wit, though not so rough as his own, is infinitely more keen; and 
though it mangles not likea saw, itcuts like a razor. 

Were there nothing, however, bi it wit in Dr. Steuart’s book, it would, 
on such a subject, be of v very little value. With much > atience he examines 


the Coal-master’s reasonin yson deep a: x shallow Caine ognden. the sabes, ifa- 
tive expences of ‘land and water c arris : Noints yt the {; all wrousness ofthe 
principles on which his calculations are built , and then makes for his misre- 


presentations the following aj pology : 
«© When we candidly consices the ace teness of his feelings, and the very 
eculiay ‘nature of the ground he’ had here to tread, some allow ance, perhaps 

in charity, should be made; even for such misrepresentations. Great as we 
know the aversion of the canine race to be 0 water, when afflicted with 
that deplorable disease, which has from thence derived its appellation ; vet 
far greater, i am persuaded, and far more deep- -rooted, is the abhorrence that 
the 
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the thorough-bred mongjo/iss involuntarily teels to fair competition, and to 
every scheme for ditjusing the equal benefits ef rede. Like the lean hound 
in the fable, though sfaz 4% in his keniel, and disqualified for the chace, he 
still continues with vi lence LO Jive tongue at the starting, and pants 


te 


afier the game he 1s now unable tu pursue, and which it has fallen to the lot 
of his followers to participate. Let us, however, not forget, in the midst of a 
due consideration tor influnily or misfyrtune, that our Oblserver’s uniform 
design has already been to mislead the ordinary reader; to surprize him 
with paradoxes; to perplex and confound bim wuh techmea) details; and 
thus to withdraw Ins aciention from the main object of my book, which was 
to shew the vast duference in the price, as well as the extent of the coal, so 
remarkable in Lanerkshiie and Mid-Lothian; and the absolute certainty, 
on that account, with wich a judicious water-carriage would preserve it to 
the metropolis, at an expence tar interior to the present rates.” 

Without entering inio the calculations of cither pamphiect, which can 
puch engage the attention of ceal-owners alone, our readers must perce.ve 
the truth of this last assertion in the facts admitted by both writers. Both 
amit, that there ts an immense field of coal in Lanerkshire, and that such 
coal lies pear to the surface of the ground ; both admit, that the line by the 
Baiten Moss, for which Dr. Steuart contends, passes through the heart of 
that coal district, while the other line proposed only skirts it; both admit 
that, for some time, at least, coal could be brought by water from Lanerkshire 
to Edinburgh, at less expence than itis et fresent brought trom the mines of 
Mid-Lothian ; and though it may be truc, as the Observer affirms, that the 
coal-owners of Mid-Lothian could afford fuc! to the metropolis of Scotland 
cheaper than they now do, it follows incontrovertibly, that itis by ajudis 
cious water-carriage alone that it can be procured to that city, at an expence 
inferior to the present rates, because nothing else will induce the Mide 
Lothian mouopolists to lower the price of that necessary article of life. 


{be Statiftical Obferver’s Pecket-Companion : being a [yfematical fet of Queries 
calculated to affif# Travellers, and all Inguifitive Men at large in their 
Refearches about the State of Natwns. Tranitlated trom the French of 
Juiia, Duchets of Giovane, Baronets of Underfbach, I ady of the Starry 
Crofs, Honorary Member of the Royal Academies of Berlin and 
Stockholm, and of the Humane Society, London. 24mo. Pp. 152. 
Booker. 1801. 


TO give to laudable curiofity a proper dire&tion, and to point out to 
the inquifitive mind proper objects of refearch, is to perform an ufeful and 
meritorious fervice to fociety. The plan ot this work is novel and inge- 
nious, and its execution difplays a depth of reflection and a folidity of judg- 
ment that have a direét tendency to prepotiefs us very ftrongly in favour of 
the author. It is buta poor compliment to fay, that it is, indifputably, the 
beft Pocket-Companion which has ever fallen into our hands; it has the 
tnuch higher merit of being a judicious guide to profitable reflection. 


Of the Shoe-maker, Schrodter, the Printer, Taurinius, and the Cabinet-Maker, 

D'amberger, three Travellers who never travelled at all, but fabricated their 
Accounts in one Manufaciory. Svo. Pr. 20, Price 1s. Od. Geifweiler. 
London. 1801. 7s ear 


THIS fmall tract contains an account of three of the moft impudent 
forgeries which haye yet been attempted in the Republic of Letters we 
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do not except poor Chatterton’s Poems of Rowley, nor yet Horace Wal. 
pole’s famous Ca/ile of Otranto. The firft of thefe forgeries was ‘ A Voy. 
age and Journey to the Eaft Indies and Egypt, Mount Sinai, and Bethte- 
hem, &c. during the years of 95 and 99; announced and authenticated by 
his Editor Per, Pb, Wolf at Leipzig, as faéts related by an eye witnefs of 
the Conquett of Egypt by the French ;” by Jofeph Schrodter, a ‘ mechavie 
from Saxony.’—The fecond was, “ A Voyage and Journey to Afia, Africa, 
and America, of which the firft part made its appearance in 99, at Jacobaer’s 
in Leipzig, and was afterwards followed by a fecond.” ‘This was the work 
of “ a pretended Egyptian, named Zacharias Taurinius, who worked as a 
Printer at Wittenberg.”"——The third was the Travels of D'amberger, noticed 
in our Review for January 1801 ; our readers, by refering to the article, will 
find that we had ftrong doubts of the author’s veracity, and even queftioned 
his having been at the places which he undertakes to defcribe ; though, we 
confefs, our fufpicions did not lead us fo far as to fuppofe that any man 
would have the impudence to compofe fuch a book in his garret without any 
original materials whatever, The account of this forgery, and of its de- 
tection, we fhall extraét. 


“ On a fudden, an offer of the copy-right of fome new travels, by a 
cabinet-maker, named-Chrift. F. D’amberger, a native of Suabia, who now 
refted from his wanderings at Wittenberg, was made to Martini, publifher 
of the new Travels of Pallas, at Leipzig. This wonderful man, who pre- 
tends to perform more than Major Haughton, Mungo Park, Hornemann, 
or any other travellers ever did, or ever will, who went for the exprefs pur- 

fe of making difcoveries in the interior of Africa, prefented himfelf to the 
bookfeller Martini, who afterwards went to Wittenberg for the purpofe of 
converfing more at large with him on the fubje@. During the careful exa- 
minations which he underwent at the inn, D’amberger conduted himfelf fo 
adroitly, and reprefented his fituation in fo artful a manner, faying he was 
unable to eat meat, and to go with lefs than two waiftcoats and fmall-clothes 
to defend himfelf from the cold in the month of Auguft, that the book- 
feller took the copy-right with great joy, and invited him to Leipzig for 
farther deliberations. Here the artful D’amberger continued his fraud fo 
dexteroufly, as not to betray himfelf in the leaft by his anfwers to the quef- 
tions put to him by Mr. Goldbach, the geographer, who refides at Leipzig, 
and was to defign the maps for his travels in Africa, and Mr. Tillefius, to 
whom the manuifcript was given to revife; and departed joyfully from 
Leipzig with part of his Junowradly-gotien pay, which, indeed, was rather 
finall. 

“ Ina fhori time this fabrication* was advertifed in feveral news-papers, 
and excited much of the public attention, On the frontifpiece of the work 
is a portrait of the author with his gun and knapfack, as travelling in Caf- 
fraria. ‘Lhe report of this extraordinary tour {pread univerfally; fpecula- 
tions were immediately commenced upon its tranflation. A Paris book- 
feller fent for the work before it was completely publifhed, and had it con- 
veyed by poit in wet dheets to Paris, in order to begin the tranflation, ‘The 
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* C.F. D'amberger's Journey into the interior of Africa, from the Caps 
of Good Hope, through Cattraria. the Deferts of Sahara, and the North of 
Barbary, as far as Morocco, in Two Parts. Leipzig, 1801. 

Leipzig 
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Leipzig bookfellers, Reinicke and Heinrichs, had concerted meafures with 
the publifher to prepare a French tranflation in Leipzig, to be conveyed 
from thence to France, to anticipate the one made at Paris. But in Eng- 
land the competition was ftill greater, ‘Three bookfellers procured at the 
fame time, by the quickeft conveyance, copies of the original from Ger- 
many, and began tranflations. The fpeculative Phillips commenced an 
inftantaneous correfpondence with the publifher, from whom he procured 
(at a very heavy expence) the original in fheets, end placed it in the hands 
of fix different trantlators in London, in order to anticipate the other pub- 
lifhers of the fame work, who were likewife ufing every effort to tranf- 
plant this monftrous exotic production. The bookfeller Gei/weiller, had 
already aflociated with fome others for its immediate publication; and his 
tranilation, which the ingenious Mr. William Tooke, ailifted by Mr. Hinkely, 
bad compleated with incredible activity, app:ared at the fame time with 
that of Philips’s. A third, undertaken by Stockdale, did not appear till 
afierwards, The gazettes and journals now teemed with extraéts from this 
tale. Mr, Tilefixs at Leipzig gave an abridgement, containing about four 
fheets of the work he had correéted for the prefs. 

“ In the French papers defences appeared of the poor Vaillant, whom 
the pretended wandering joiner attempted to dete@ of falfehood in his re- 

refentations. 

“ In the St, James’s Chronicle, and other London papers, whole pages 
were filled with extraéts from the Englith tranflation. But now the ini- 
quity was ripe for detection, and every thing confpired to bring the matter 
to light. About the fame period when the rumour of this work had fo 
generally gone a road, there appeared in the L'terary Magazine of Gottin- 
gen, and in the Univerfal Literary Gazette of Jena, by the learned critics 
Meiners and Paulus, evident teftimonies of the fabrication by Damberger 5 
in which the deception is unmafked by an expofure of a thoufand glaring 
inconfiftencies and grofs miftakes, botk in the fciences of geography and 
natural hiftory, The author and publither were both called upon to defend 
themfelves. 

“ The publifher, Martini, at Leipzig, having entertained fome fufpicion 
of D’amberger a {hort time after their engagement, which increafed with a 
farther acquaintance, began to compare the MS. of Jofeph Schradter edited 
by Wolf, and Zacharias Taurinius publifhed by Jacobaer, with that of 
D'amberger in his poffeffion; whence he was convinced, that the fhoe- 
maker Schrodter, the printer Taurinius, and the joiner D’amberger, were 
only one perfon with three different names. 


“ He fummons him before a magiftrate. The wretch appears; and, 


without any appearance of confufion, confeffes that he is the identical Tau- 
rinius, as well as his reafon for taking the name of D'amberger; but pofi< 
tively denies that he was the author of the work which was publifhed under 


the name of Schrodter; alledging that he had only affifted Schrodter, wha’ | 


tefided at Hamburgh, as an amanuenfis, becaufe that man was unable tor 


write. With regard to the travels, he maintained his own perfec ret | 


tude, as they ‘contained authéntic materials, with this difference only, that 
not D’amberger, but he himfelf had undertaken the wonderful voyage to 
Africa before mentioned. He alledged as the reafon for affuming this 
name, that he had travelled in the caravan of aman fo called through Bar- 
bary to Morocco. That the rea) D’amberger had been likewife at the Cape, 
and in the fame veffel in which he, Taurinius, bad gone, but afterwards 
ed | proceede¢ 
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proceeded to Holland, where he had again entered into the Dutch ferv ice, 
and now was probably fettled at Surinam. ‘laurinius had given the fame 
depofition to two literary gentlemen of Weimar, named Bertuch and Botti- 
ger, whom he had formerly promifed, by a public declaration, to vifit, in 
order to juitify himfelf to them; which juftitication, together with his mode 
of living, they had publithed in the Literary Magazine of Jena. But 
in this depofition the moft glaring contradictions are difcoverable, by which 
the whole fcheme of impofiure is untolded.” 

The London bookfellers, who publithed the Englith tranflation of thefe 
pretended travels, we think, are yery jutily pu mithed for the ridiculous 
anxiety which they diiplay for the fpeedy importation of all the fuitian and 
ribaldry of the German School, which tend not onl ly to corrupt the tatte but 
to deprave the manners of our country. 

The fame man is faid, by the author of the pamphlet, to be the fabricator 
of all the three works above-mentioned, though publithed under different 
names. We heartily with that no greate r impofitions were pra&tifed by 
= the German Literati; arid that none of them were more guilty than this 

wretched fhoemaker, who was probably tiiuulated to commit the forgery 
by the calls of hunger. 
| This little tract is evidently the production of a foreigner;—it contains 
j only nineteen pages, widely prinied, including two title pages, and two 
) blank pages, and is charged one fhilling; by which we tuppofe that Mr. 
Geitweiler-is willing to. indemnify himfelf for the lofs which he muft 
| have fuftained by publithing one e of the tranfiations of Mr. D’Amberger’s 
| forgery. 


The New Speaker; of Exgt: th Clafs Book, earens cof IT, Meral ond Trp 


frudrve Fffays. 11. "Narr ative and Pest tic Pieces. ILL. Dial PUES» 
IV. Orations and Harang: Se Ve Ba:fles. VI. Mifeetlaneous Pieces, 
VII. Sele Poetical Varieties. 7 2 th ch are f refixed, a fhart jyftem of 
Rhetoric, andan Effay ou Femveuctation thi LEN’ chie fly a Aj Rratied from 
Blair's LeG@ures. bor the Uye of Schools. / Wiliam Mavor, LL D. 


Author of the Britifh Nepos, Natural Hitory. &e. &c. Wallis, 
London. ?8or. 


FRACTENT fabritia fabri may yufely be applied to thofe who write or 
eompile books for the ufe of fehoois. We believ« Dr, Mavor has long been 
in the habits of teaching, with fuccefs, and feveral of his publications are ex- 
cellently adapted for the rifing generation, emong whom we k now they are 
genegal favourites, as well as with their parents and tutors. he New 
speaker appears to us a real improvemer nton Enticld’s, particularly in ar.’ 
rangement, claflitication, and copioutnefs. Indeed it is totally diftinét from, 
vet an auxiliary to, that valuable compilation. ‘The different articles are fe. 
ected with tafte and jndgment, and their tendency is uniformly good. The 
vork isinicribed tothe Archbithop of Canterbury. 
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The Sin of Schism ; @ Sermon. By Vdward Pearson, B. D. 
JO THE er 





S7R, 
EXITENUATION and candour tread as often on the lips of the Critical Re- 
‘ewert, as caution aud politeness on those-ot the Alon. But that these vir- 
tues 
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tues are only preache 1, and not fractised, by this socie ‘ty of Gentlemen, is 
abundantly ‘evident from their review of Mr. Pearson’s sermon on she Sin 
of Schism. As it is but short, L beg you to favour vour readers with a 


sight of it, from their ALones ly Catala: we for January, 1801, p. 103. Itruns 
thus : 

© A very judicious well-timed discourse On A sin very prev alent in these days, 
It arises In part fron ai CTL OUCE uit the her Porm ance of the duti es of “the chi My ¢ jh by its 
ministers——-i) part from acwant f uni n sathe church in the meaning of its articles § 
but ina much greater oar gree from the want of a due consideration of the 
fature of the C hristia : Chure h, from the zeal of schismatical preachers, 


and trom that fanati cism to which the vuly: if are prone, avhen sufficient care 
és not taken of their spivitual instruction, It is in vain that the preacher points 
out the wretchedness of schism, unless 4e is in season and out of season, 
dnstructing his flo k in evangelical tr uth. If he be remiss, or if he dole out te 
them the meagre scrap sof heathen morality, the poor setll run to the less learned, 
eut more earnest tnstructorseto those who sheak to the heart, wy terms intelligible 
to sHemselves, thoug h not satishac tory to the refinement of taste or the acumen 
of philosophy !’ 

Such eritiqh ies, Sir, demand your particular attention, as a political and 
literary Censor, and therefore | make no apology for addressing to you a few 
observations on the subject. Be it understood, that I know as little of Mr. 
Pearson as of Mr. Pybus; but ifthe former be author of a judicious well» 
timed discourse, i think it was the duty of the Critical Reviewers to have 
treated their readers with a specimen of its excellence, instead ofa “vague 
philippic on the church. To step aside, and leave the direét path, in ordet 
to insult a body of men long un popular with Critical Reviewers, by no 
Means evinces that they are a society of Gexlmen. To impute to the 
Church that sin, of which Mr. Pearson’s judicious discourse had irresistibly 
convinced them that they thenisclves were gutliy as disseniers, is one of the 
admirable evasions of whare masicy man, who, when conscience flies tm his 
face, can prove himself to have pad & ult by pherwal * predominance, 
Whatever mischief arises, Mr. Editor, whatever wickedness prevails, it is 
no longer to be asc#ibed to the perversen and de prav ity of buman na- 
ture. Ww © are so enlighte ‘ned and per ria vched | DY the new philosophy, and 
the film of prejudice so happ: ily removed from our eyes, that we can see 
plainly, that the root of all evil is the existence of the regular clergy. Yes, 
Sir; and Tenterden Church steeple, as Bishop Latimer observes, must 
indubitably be the cance of ( Me e.Ry Sands. 

One gre at reason ot th ie incre; ise d COl tide nee Ww ith which the Monthly and 
Critical Reviecvers have of late reviled the Church, springs from the modest 
and humble, but weuarded manner, in which the authors of the Report from 
the Clergy of a District in the Diocese of Lincoln, spoke of their own merits as 
clergyme n. © Before we close our enumeration (say they) of the causes to 
which the decay of Christian picty and | practical re ligion may be ascribed, 
we desire, under an awtul sense of the importance and difticulty of that 
sacred trust with which we are charged, to declare our humble conv ition 
and our unfeigned sorrow, that the frailties, omissions, and imperfections 
of the best of us, hav c contrib ules li (7 nO I INCOM: hk lervable proper ‘ion fo lessen the utiltry 
of our establishment.” Lam pe tfectly aware, Sir, that when we have done ail 


those things which are commanded us, it is our duty to say, that we are un- 
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* Some read clerical. Utrum mavis accipe; gentle reader, Rev. 
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rofitable servants. But I doubt much, if such a confession ought to be 
tmade from the house-top; it should be whispered from one apostle to ano. 
ther; it should be the private and internal suggestion of a conscience anxi- 
ous to do its duty, and fearful of being checked in its laudable career b 
ebullitions of vanity and self-approbation. Were I to advise with the 
Christian minister respeéting his public condaét, £ should certainly say, 


sume superbiam quasitam meritis ; let no mati despise thee. It was no proof 


of pride in Samuel, publicly to testify and assert his integrity. A church 
which openly proclaims itself, in tres like these, to be without merit, be- 
comes fel-de-se, by provoking and inviting its enemies to violence. In 
how insidious and disingenuous a manner the Monthly Reviewers have availed 
themselves of such a convenient handie, may be scen by p. 91 of their.Re- 
view for January, 1801: how artfully the Critical Gentlemen have applied it, 
is manifest from the critique before us. 

The first insinuation in this elegant morsel, which savours strongly of can- 
@our, is, that schism arises in part from a zegligence inthe perforinance of the duties of 
the church byits ministers. The author perhaps intended to be ws and 
has therejore lefi us to guess at his meaning: whether he alludes to non- 
residence, or the irreverend manner in which the duties of the reading-desk and 
pulpit may be sometimes eng. ys I know not. Let his allusion be to 
either, we find a strange reason for schism in both senses. Is the service of 
the church the less orthodox, because irreverently performed? Are her 
doftrines less sound and pure, because preached by a curate in the absence 
of his re€tor? A justification of schism, full as reasonable, was urged by Mr. 
Middleton, when he ascribed it to taking tythes in kind. 2 

Insinuation the second, is want of union in the church on the meaning of its are 
ticles. Here is strange confusion, Mr. Editor, The want of union com- 

fained of, is manifestly on the side of those who have departed from the 
church. They who still remain with the church, acknowledge, by the 
very aét of adherence, that all is right. They who do not adhere to the 
church, who do not speak the same things as the church, who are not ferfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judgment, atg not of the church ; 
they are schismatics, stri€tly and truly, according to the Apostle’s own defi- 
nition in 1 Cor. I, 10. Irecommend, Sir, to the Critical Reviewers, an 
amicable interview with their Monthly brethren, that they may, by uniting 
the wisdom of their councils, determine what is the church, and what is 
not. The latter, for an obvious purpose, at p. 90, of their last number, en- 
deavour to persuade the Mothodists that they are ot of the church, but 
ought to regard themselves as dissenters. The former manifestly confound 
seceders with the church itself, in order to support an unmannerly assump- 
tion, that schism originates in the disunion of the church as to the meaning of 
its own articles. 

The critique on Mr. Pearson, in the next sentence, kindly condescends to 
bestow a share of the blame of schism on those who /eave the church. It 
ascribes to them want of due consideration of the nature of the family of Christ, 
intemperate zeal and fanaticism ; but instantly recoils, and imputes the pro- 
pensity of the vulgar to such extravagance, not to its true cause, the obsti- 
nacy, credulity, and fallibility of the mind of man, but to the regular cleryy. 
The cause ofall, it seems, is, that sufficient care is not taken of their spiritual 
instruction. If we ask how Critical Reviewers can know that sufficient caré 
is mot taken, they will not be able to inform us that they know it praéticall 
by attending ourplaces of worship, but they will refer us to the Lincolnshire 

ferical Report, Supposing the modesty of that report had not rendered ita 
document 
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document ¢omewhat fallacious on this head, will writers of extenwation and 

candour maintain, that it is possible to conduct the human mind to whatever 

conviction we please by sfiritual instruction? If a single preacher, if a 

whole established church, be rendered unfropular 7 scandal and calumny, 
l 


will not the most saving truths be uttered by their lips in vain? Will not 
their words fall into the vulgar ear, as /rofitless as water ina sieve? Again, 
ifa preacher, however meanly qualitied, will stoop to base means in order 
to render himself jofular; if he will flatter the sins of his audience, rave 
and foam in presence of his hearers, and impute his extacies to the Holy 
Spirit, isit not plain that such a man may instil the most pernicious doctrines 
with effeét, and lead the credulous rabble into whatever enormities he 
pleases? The Apostles, themselves, with all their supernatural endow- 
ments, were not always able to stem the torrent of popular prejudice and 
phrenzy. What care then, what regard to spiritual instruction can enable 
their successors to quiet the zeal of schismatical preachers, and the fanati- 
cism of their followers? To say that their want of care is the cause of such 
zealand fanaticism, is as absurd as to impute the horrid catastrophes of 
Paris to the Court of London. ‘The vulgar mind alone can be duped into a 
belief, that there is the shadow of a conneétion between the one and the 
other. Oh! the /berality of Critical Reviewers! 

A personal refleétion is cast on Mr. Pearson, when his reviewer says, that 
it is in vain for the preacher to pojnt out the wickedness of schion, unless he 
is at all seasons instructing his flock in evangelical truth. If the critic does not 
mean to insinuate that Mr. P. is fersonal/y culpable, he aims a blow at the 
church through the sides of Mr. P. for which both may thank him asa 
striking proot of forbearance, politeness, candour, and Christian charity, 

This extremely liberal critic proceeds to insinuate, under the convenient 
mask ofhypothesis, that Mr. P. or the church, or both, are remiss, and dole 
out to their congregations, the meagre scra/is of heathen morality ; and that to 
this cause we are to look, for one of the reasons why the foor rum to the less 
learned, but more earnest instructor, I doubt not, Sir, that this hostile separa- 
tist could produce as many causes for schism, as we have lately heard for 
scarcity, and that he is sophist enough to fasten them all upon the church. 
I believe, on the contrary, that the church is as little to be charged with pro- 
ducing schism, as scarcity. That she does not contribute to occasion the 
former by the means here alledged, that is, by doling out (most liberal ex- 
Pression!) the meagre scrafs (delightful candour !) of heathen morality, I could 
prove by appealing to the «vice of her pulpits; but the critic manifestly ne- 
ver enters a church; I must therefore be content to refer him to sermons 
recently published by the regular clergy, of which, since they are not 
despised and overlooked by Ani-Jacobins and British Critics, so contemptuous- 
ly as by Monthly and Critical Reviewers, 1am able to produce two creditable 
instances which entirely defeat his assertion. Let it be remembered, that 
the clergy are accused of not instrudting their flocks in evangelical truth; that isy 
in the trite phrase, they donot preach the gospel. Such aw accusation is at 
least implied, and lies concealed among the meagre scraps of this designing 
Critic. 

At page 21, of the British Critic, for January, 1801, the Reviewer will find 
Sermons preached to a Country Congregation, by William Gilpin, Prebendary of Salis 
bury and Vicar of Boldre. Were then we have an admirable opportunity of 
judging what sort of doétrine the church preaches, in these days of heathen 
morality, to the foor, What then, let us inquire, are the subjects discoursed 
upon by this Vicar of the Church? Sermon Il. On the gradual a oat 
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verbal prophecy. II. On typical prophesy. IJ. On the liberty of the gospel, 
IV. On she parable of the different talents. V. On the called and chised 
X. What shall I dg to be saved? XI. On sfiritual stewardshig. XVI, 
The Lord’s cup. XVIII. On the promises of’ rhe goifel. XX. The hus 
bandman. XXI. Itis finished: XXII. The hour cometh. XXNUF. Chris 
tian joy. XXIV. The rich manand Lazacus. Wiaillthe Critteal Reviewer: 
maintain thatino regard is here paid to Evangelical truth? Will he affirm that 
it 18 superseded by meagre scraps of heathen mo dity? Such a character he wi' 
find it impossible to attach, even to the discourses which are not here par- 
ticularly introduced to his notice. ‘ But this (he will say) is a solitary in- 
stance; shew me another and I will be convinced.” Another I will 
shew thee, thou uncharitable reviler; but without the hope of making a 
convert of thee by fe such instances, 
Let the Reviewer cast an unwilling eve upon p. 49, &c. of the fn: 
acebin Review tor January 1801. He will find there, Discourses on several 
Subjects by Ch; sstojahe yr Wells, B.D. forn erly of Jesus Cilleve, Oxford, Rectes of 
Remenham, Berks. .Our wish is, to know of what these several swtyects con- 
sist. Sermon I. The first and second advent of C’rist. UW. Christ the saviour 
of sinners. ITI. Prophetical representations of Christ’s salvation. [V, 
Christ the day-spring. V. The xa//oity of Christ. VI. The death of Christ. 
VU. The resurrection of Christ. VILL The ascension of Christ. IX. The 
gift of tongues, X. The aivvarvy of Christ. XI. The tirst and great 
commandment. XXL. The marriage feast. XXIV. The unjust steward, 
XXV. The pearl of great price. AAV. The gospel a light and joy to the 
workd. XXVIII. Confession of sius to God. XXVIII. Godly sorrow, 
XXIX. ‘The penitent restored. These are contained in the fy it volume. 
In the second voluine we find, Sermon I. Fatth im Christ. IT Christian 
blessedness. ILI. The hungry soul filled. IV. The same subject con- 
tinued. V. The law and the prophets fulfilled. VI. Worldly anxiety 
forbidden. VII. The service of God and Mammon not possible together. 
VU, Encouragement to prayer, XI. Example of Christ. XT. Christ’s 
answer to the disciples of John. XIIT. The excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ. XIV. The son of man’s death a ransom for many. XV. The 
ower of the gospel. XVI. The testimony of the apostles. XVII. and 
VIL. The sin and danger of immorality and amelie) XIX. The great sin 
of neglecting the Gospel. XX. The excellency of the knowledge of the 
scriptures. XXI. Repentance and the fear of God. XXII. The duties 
and rewards of the Christian life. XNXIEI. The holy communion, XXIV. 
The kingdom of God. XXV. The sin of shutting up the scriptures, 
XXVI, The service required of Christians. XXVIT. The leper cleansed. 
Such are the subjeéts discussed by Mr. Wells. Having notived them 
with all possible brevity, [return to the charge with the Critical Reviewers. 
If at the mouth of two or three witnesses, (as the divine law, quoted by 
St. Paul, has laid it dow n,) a matter is to he established, then may | expect of 
every reasonable man, the acquittal of the clergy from the accusation of net 
instructing their flock in evangelical truth. 1 have produced tao instances, and 
they are the most recent upon record, that they are not so ré#iiss as to dol 
out meagre scraps of heathen morality, instead of the truths of the gospel. if 
mora! preaching be sometimes adopted by them, it is sanétioned by the exam- 
le of our Lord himself in his sermon on the mount; it is san@ioned by all the 
pistles. They have authority even to treat of sound politics, and to instil 
maxims of gootl government into their hearers, But it is no part of their 
duty 
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duty to preach rebellion and sedition; and they have accordingly left that 
office to the se¢tary. The word of scripture is the seed of their argument ; 
and every vain suggestion of the mind is brought into subjection to the truth 
that isrevealed. ‘They cast down imaginations, amd every high thing thet exalts 
itself against the knowledge of God : they bring into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ. They do not square the scripture to their own superficial 
philosophy, like Monthly Reviewers, when they deem everlasting punishment 
unjust*. They see the mercy and the justice of God displayed in that most 
awful truth, in a manner the most consistent and the most favourable to sal- 
vation. Itis true, that temforal sin cannot deserve eternal wrath, considered 
without references to God’s promises. But if he has tendered (o ¢em/eral vir- 
tue, a reward which its utmost perseverance can never merii, namely, everlast- 
ing happiness, it is no injustice to inflict on those who reject that reward, 
everlasting misery. It is aconsequeace which follows of course, without 
which, though the mercy of God might be infinite, his justice could not be so, 
To believe punishment to be ot eternal, is to return to the old notion of 
furgatory, a notion which Monthly Reviewers are certainly not anxious to 
restore. The eternity of future sufferings is a doctrine which man cannot 
argue down, while he is a true believer ; however he may he disposed to 
refute it, when his conscience whispers him, the good that I would I donot, 
and the evil which I would not, that I do. 

A word or two more might be said to the Mont//y Reviewers upon their 
truly Godwinian approbation of the impatienee of the hoy Kotzebue tduring 
the church service at Weimar. Perhaps these gentlemen have the same 
opinion of prayer as the undevout sailor, who, — at length brought upon 
his knees by a severe storm, pleaded, as a valid reason why his petition 
should be heard, that he did not bother Goa Almighty every day as the rest did, 
But I must return to the Critical Reviewer and his less lecrned but more earnest 
instructors, whom he curiously describes as steaking to the heart, in terms ine 
telligible to themselves. I shall not, however, dwell upon this unfortunate 
specimen of perspicuity, afler the manner of Ireland; neither shall I take 
notice of his strutting conclusion, his refinement of taste, and acumen of philo- 
sophy. 1 leave him to enjoy this remarkable testimonial of the Jideralizy, ex- 
tenuation, and candour of Critical Reviewers, with a promise, that when the 
next number of this polite review has made its appearance, | will again 
hold up the mirror to him andhis colleagues. It may possibly be to no pur- 
pose, and they may straightway forget what manner of men they are. he 
world, however, will not forget; and if such contumely be continued, it 
cannot be long before every gentleman will be ashamed to see the Critical 
Review on his table. To say that it is at present conducted by gentlemen, 
is manifestly a gross misnomer. Let them not imagine that I wish for their 
failure, when I speak thus hastily of their demerits. While criticism is 
carried on fairly and honestly, it matters not whether the authors of it are 
Jews, Turks, Infidels, or Heretics; they are entitled to a hearing. But 
when it is converted into a vehicle of calumny and party spile, when it in- 
sidiously attempts to inspire us, in every page, with a contempt of what we 
ever have held, and ever shall hold, and ought to hold sacred and respect- 
able, it is time that opposition should be made. War, in the province of 
literature, is ever to be deprecated, as fatal to the best interests of man. 
But when rebellion against truth and good manners is begun, and when 
critics tyrannically insist upon pouring their burning dross into our mouths, 
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if is disgraceful to be indifferent. Resistance is both just and necessary, 
and if we cannot procure a_ truce by remonstrance, we must exact it by 
flagellation. 

Feb. 25, 1801. ARBITER ELEGANTIARUM. 
N. B. We are happy to find, that, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
of the Dissenting eritics to check its circulation, by. their usual arts, Mr, 
Pearson’s Sermon has already eniered a second edition. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 








SIR, 
TAKE up my pen to difcharge a duty, which TF onght to have dif 
charged a long time ago. . 

Your Review for Auguft, 1708, page 137, contains a very ferious 
charge againft the Quakers i in general, and thofe of Pennfylvania in particu- 
Jar. In your cenfure of the Englith Quakers, for refufing to a 
towards a fund, the avowed objett of which was the detence of the king- 
dom againft invafion, I heartily concur. 1 perfectly agree with you, that 
their alledged objection wasa “ pitiful fubterfuge ;” and the tendernefs and 

enerofity, which they voluntarily and eagerly difplayed towards the 
French and Dutch pritoners of war (a circumttance that | wonder you ne- 
ver noticed,) but too clearly indicate the bias of their political inclinations 
and affections. 

But, Sir, while [ object to all the particular tenets of the Quakers, more 
efpecially thofe on which they ground their refufal to contribute towards 
fa defence of the State and the maintenance of the Church: while I de- 
cidedly difapprove of the conduct of fome, at leaft, of the Engli/b Quakers, 
during the prefent contett, and firongly fufpect them of partiality for the 
levelling, the bloody, and blafphemous l’'rench, thacjuftice, for which you 
have ever been a zealous and able advocate, ¢ alls upon me to defend the cha- 
racter of the Quakers of Penntylvania, particularly with regard to the 
tranfaction, to which your charge againtit them more immediately refers. 

In {peaking of that tenet (a ridiculous « ne [ allow,) which requires Quak- 
ers to bear teftimony againtt every /pecies of fgbting, you atk ‘ whether they 
have uniformly adhered to the pacitic tenor of their faith, by refraining, 
on all oceafions, from the ufe of arms in open war?” And hereupon you 
ftate, that, “ during om conteft between’ Great Britain and the Colonies, 
“ the Quakers of Pennfylvania adtually bore arms againft ibeir mother country ; 
and one of them, named Mifflin; attained the rank of General.” 

Give me leave, Sir, to communicate to you, that information, on this 
fubjec&t, which, had you been in poileflion of it inthe year 1798, would, I 
am certain, have prevented the above ftatement from appearing in your va- 
iuable work. 

Soon after the breaking oat of the rebellion, (on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1776,) the Quakers of Pennfylvania put forth a declaration 
of their principles, entitled, “ The ancient Teflimony of the Pe ple called 
QUAKERS renes wed, with Refpect to tbe King awa Government , and touching 
the Commotions now prevailing in thefe an ! other Parts of America ; addrefjed 
to the People in general.” In this declaration, which was figned by John 
Pemberton, in the name of the whole Society, and publithed in the city of 
Philadelphia, the Quakers make the following unequivocal avowal of their 


attachment to the King and his Government. 
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« Tt hath been our judgment and principle, fince we were called to proe 
fefs the light of Chrift Jetus, manifetted in our confciences unto this day, 
that the fettine up and putting down of Kings and Government is God's 
peculiar prerogative, for caules beft known to himfelf: And, that it is not 
our bufinefs to have any hand or contrivance therein ; nor to be buty bodies 
above our ftation, much lefs to plot and contrive the ruin. or overturn any 
of them, but to pray for the King, and fafety of the nation, and good of 
all men; that we may live a peaceable and quiet life, in all godlinefs and 
honetiy, under the King and Government which it bath plealed Cod to fet 
over us.”"—After ditapproving of the inflammatory and feditious publica- 
tions of the day, the declaration concludes by calling on the people of 
America, “ firmly to unite inthe abhorrence of all fuch writings and mea- 
fures, as evince a defire and defign to break off the happy conneétion we 
have hitherto enjoyed with the kingdom of Great Britain, and our juft and 
neceffary fubordination to the King, and thofe who are lawfully placed in 
authority under him.” 

Such, Sir, were the principles, openly profeffed and promulgated by the 
Quakers of Pennfylvania; how exa@€tly they corre!pond with thofe of the 
Church of England need not be pointed out toyou. Nor did the Quakers 
of Pennfylvania, like too many other focieties that we have feen in the 
world, content themfelves with a mere ‘profeflion of their principles: they 
adhered to them with unthaken conftancy, through along fcnes of troubles, 
of hardthips, of dangers, and of perfecutions. 

The declaration which I have quoted, failed not to excite againft the 
Quakers the hatred and malice of the Whigs. Paine, who had jutt enter- 
ed on that career, which has fince rendered him fo notorious, had the infa- 
my to begin the attack. ‘The Quakers, and their loyal declaration, form 
the fubject of no fmall part of his feveral numbers of that abominable work 
called the Crifis, through the pages of which he ridiculed, traduced, and 
reproached them ; till, at latt, he had the audacity to mark them out as fit 
objects of punifhment, in which he was, however, no more than the tool 
of Reid, Bryan, M‘Kean, and other leading rebels of the day. An extract 
or two from the writings of this traitor will form a higher eulogium on the 
Quakers of ?ennfylvania than any that Ican pronounce, 

« All we want to know in America is fimply this, who is for Independ- 
ence, and who isnot? Vhofe who are for it, will fupport it, and the ree 
mainder will undoubtedly {ce the reafonablenefs of their paying the charge: ; 
while thofe who oppofe, or feek to betray it, muit expeét the more rigid fate 
of the gaol or the gibbet. ‘There is a baftard kind of generofity, which, by 
being extended to all men, is as‘fatal to fociety on one hand, as the want of 
true generofity is on the ofher. A Jax manner of adminiftering juftice, 
falfely termed moderation, has a tendency both to difpirit public virtue, and 
promote the growth of public evils. Had the late CommitTTE® oF SAFE- 
Ty taken cognizance of the declaration of the Quakers, and proceeded 
againit fuch delinguents as were concerned therein, they would, probably, have 
prevented the teafonale plans which have been fince concerted. When 
one villain is fuffered to efcape, it encourages another to proceed. It has 
been a matter of general furprize, that no notice was taken of the incendiary 
publication of the Quakersof the 20th of November laft ; a publication evi- 
dently intended to promote /edition and treafon, and to encourage the enemy." 

This perfuafive eloguence was foon followed by the eftect, which the: 
malignant wretch, who made ufe of it, intended it to produce. A memorial 
drawn up in the name of the Whigs of Philadelphia, and figned by a blood,- 


thirty printer named Bradford, and others, was prefented to a gang of re- 
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volutionary plunderers, denominated the Councit oF Sarery, calling for 
jufi-ce on the heads of thofe Quakers who were concerned in the declara- 
tion. This memorial, from which one would imagine, that Hebert, Ma- 
rat, Prudhomme, and the other fcribbling cut-throats of France, borrowed 
their invocations to pillage and maflacre, concluded in thefe words: ‘ We, 
theretore, requeft the Council of Safety to take into their confideration the 
paper figned Jobu Pemberton; and, if it {hall appear to them to be of a 
dangerous tendency, or of a treafonable nature, that they would commit 
the figner of it, together with fuch other perfons as they can difcover were 
concerned therein, into clofe cuttody, until fuch time as /ome mode of trial 
has afcertained the full degree of their guilt and puni/bment; in doing of 
which, the Council ought to difregard the man, his conneétions, interefts, 
riches, poverty, or principles of religion, and to puni/b with the uimoft rigour.” 

On this profligate and fanguinary memorial Paine reafoned thus :—‘ The 
mofi cavilling Tory cannot accufe the memorial of containing the leaft in- 
gredient of ferfecution! ‘The free fpirit, on which the American caufe is 
founded, difdainsto mix with fuch an impurity, and leaves it as rubbith, 
fit only for narrow and fufpicious minds to grovel in. Had the Quakers 
minded their religion and their bufinefs, they might have lived through 
this difpute in enviable eafe; but now their conduct comes as a matter of 
criminality before either the authority of the particular State, in which it is 
aéted, or of the Continent againft which it operates. Every attempt to 
fupport the authority of the King of Great Britain over America, is ¢rea/on 
againtt every State ; therefore it is impoflible that any one State can pardon, 
or icreen from punifhment, an offender again{t them all.” 

At the time this hardened villain was thus crying for the blood of the 
loyal Quakers, for oppofing the meafures of the Congrefs, nineteen-twentieths 
of the people of Pennfylvania were averfe to thofe meafures, and eagerly 
wifhed for a reconciliation with the Mother Country; but, as the rebe) 
M‘Kean obferved at the time, the other twentieth had the arms in their bands, 
Vhofe glittering minions, thofe play-acting generals and captains, who 
difgufted the Philadelphians by their diffolute manners, and by their fhameful 
want of zeal inthe fervice of their King, have ftudioufly reprefented the people 
of Pennfylvania as being univerfally treacherous, and difaffecied to the royal 
gaufe. Never did timidity and negle& of duty feck for fhelter from a 
more vileand impudent mifreprefentation. Had the refidents in the county 
of Middlefex been as loyal as thofe in Pennfylvania, America would to this 
day have formed a part of the Britith empire. 

But, to return to the Quakers. The poifonous doétrines of Paine were but 
flowly adopted by the Whigs. Plans of confifcation and murder were not 
to be, all at once, rendered popular, even amongft thofe who had dared to 
fet up the ftandard of rebellion, Availing himfelf, however, of every cir- 
cumitance favourable to the views of his bafe employers, he, by degrees, 
fucceeded in accomplithing the obje& to which all his nefarious labours 
were direCed. 

“« The Quakers,” faid he, in his Crifis, dated April, 1777, “ trufting to 
their fhort-fighted fagacity, have, moft unluckily for themfelves, made 
their declaration, and we ought now to take them at their word. They have 
voluntarily excommunicated themfelves from our union, and ought not to 
be reftored to it again but by 4ayment and penitence.”—-He next draws 4 
picture of the pecuniary embarrajments of the Congrefs, and of the Whigs in 
general; and concludes with the following exhortation to plunder the 
Quakers, I copy itentire,asa complete fpecimen of republican reafoning i, 
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and as a@ proof, that the Jacobins of France were no more than imitators 
of the American Whigs. 

“ The quantity of our paper money is too great, and the price of goods 
can be only effectually reduced by reducing the quantity of this money, 
The next point, then, to be confidered is, the method to reduce it. [ Mark well 
this method.] The circumftances of the times require, that the public cha- 
raéters of all men fhould now be fully underftood, and the only general 
method of afcertaining it is by ax oath or affirmation, renouncing ali aliegiance 
to the King of Great Britain, and to fupport the inde) endency of the \ nited 
States, as declared by Congrefs. Let, at the fame time, a tax of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty percent. per annum, to be collected quarterly, be levied on the 
property of all thofe who refufe to take the oath. ‘Lhete alternatives, being 
perfectly voluntary, will take in all forts of people. Hire ts tik Test; OR 
HERE 18 THE TAX. Further, it would not only be good policy, but Aric? 
jufiice, to raife fifty or an hundred thoufand pounds, or more, if neceilary, 
out of the eftates and property of the Quakers in lhiladelphia, to be diftri- 
buted as a reward to thofe inhabitants of the City and State who thal! turn 
out againit the enemy; and Jikewile to bind the property of the ‘Tories, to 
make good the damages which that of the Whigs may tuitain.”’ 

Thefe were the means recommended for giv ing freed: mto America! ‘The 
advice was not thrown away. ‘The intrigues of the leading Whigs, that is 
to fay, rebels (the terms were, and are, ftynonymous) had fo far fucceeded, 
as to gain over a great number of the fturdy rabble to their fide, while the 
violence, with which they exercifed the power they had jufurped, itruck 
terror into the hearts of the peaceable and the rich. 

Now began a fcene of pillage, of confifcation, of infult, of cruelty, of 
perfecution of every {pecies, in which the toyal and unfortunate Quakers were 
the principal fufters. They wererobbed of their corn, their flour, their catile, 
their fhop goods, and fometimes of their houfehold furniture, and the very 
beds from under them, by virtue of thofe regui/itions, on which the French 
have fo greatly improved. ‘This moveable property was generally teized by 
armed ruffians, fent by the Committees of Safety, (another inttitution which 
the French have borrowed from the Americans,) who generally accompa 
nied the execution of their orders with the groiieft indecencies towards the 
females of the families they plundered. ‘The men they frequently beat and 
Jacerated in the moft unmerciful manner, Some they ducked and pumped 
on; others they carried aftride upon a fharp rail, till they dropped off in a 
fiate of infenfibility; others they dragged to prifon, fhut them up 

with deferters or common thieves, giving them the cold earth to lie on, 
and bread and water for their only fuftenance. Barely to enumerate the 

various modes which the ingenious cruelty of the Whigs difcovered, for 
the tormenting of thefe inoffenfive people, for their fidelity to their King, 
would occupy one half of the pages of your Review. 

One regulation, which thefe inexorable rebels adopted, has not, as far as 
Thave heard, been imitated by the regicides of France. It was this: They 
ilfued a decree, forbidding any perfon, who refufed to take the / f, that 
is, who refufed to abjure his King, and become a rebel, to go out of his 
townfhip, or parifh; and, asthe houfes and inhabitants are fo w idely fcutter- 
ed, this srohibition operated as a moft unbearable cruelty. A great partion 
of the loyalifts, the Quakers in. partioular, were at once totally cut off 
from their places of worlhip, from their markets, their neighbours, their ac- 
quaintances, their friends, relatious, parents, and children. If a wan were 
at the point of death, his child, if a Joyalifi, dared not crofs the townthi p 
boundary to fee him. An old Quaker doétor, in Chefter County, was 
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called up in the night to come to the affittance of his daughter, who was 
fuddenly taken in child-birth, in a townfhip where no midwife refided, 
It was thought that the father, who alfo lived out of the townthip, might 
efcape, if detected in pafiing the boundary ; but thofe who thought fo were 
not yet fully acquainted with the barbarity of Whiggifm. The old man 
was feized juft before he reached the houte of his d. aughter r, who aétually 
expired for want of help, while the father was dragged to Chefter. and 
Jodged in the common prifon, from the grates of whic h he afterwards faw his 
daughter's corpfe carried to the buryi ing-ground. Jn faét, this cold-blooded, 
this favage, this moft hellifh decree, fevered the Quakers from all the fe- 
licities, all the comforts, all the charities of life. J myfelf knew a man in 
Bucks County, who, during a part of the continuance of this decree, wis, 
by its operation, ‘eparated from all medical aid, at a time when a dytentery 

raged in the neighbourhood, and when he had ten children, together with 
his wife and himfelf, firetched on their beds by that moft dreadtul difcafe. 
A phyfician was at laf found bold enough to erofs the townfhip line. and to 
come to this fcene ef human woe; but for want ct timely aid, tour of the 
children died in one and the fame day. One would think, that diftre!s like 
this would have foftened the hearts of tygers: it nnght, perhaps, but it pro- 
duced no fuch effe&t on the Whigs, w ho, having I vard that thi, Quaker 
had a Jory do¢étor of another townfhip fecreted in his houfe, fent a detach- 
ment of ruffians to fearch for him, and to carry him to prifon! | do not 
believe it poffible for the Jaco’ ins of Franee to furpafs in cruelty the 
Whigs o! America. ‘Ihe former have been more violent, more fierce, they 
have diicover: d more of what may be called ferocioufrefs 5 dut, that they 
have been more crue’, that they have difcovere d greater del ght in torment- 
ing the mind or the body of the objects of their perfecution, I utterly 
deny. 

‘Lhefe things ought not to be buried in oblivion. The fuccefs of the 
American Whigs has ftifled the voice of truth in that country, and the 
fingular fituation of parties here, «t and fince the end of the war, has hi- 
therto ftifled it in this country alfo; but, Sir, 1 hone, we fhall yet fee the 
day, when all the crimes of this moft foul, unprovoked, and unnatural 
rebellion, and when all the criminals (whether Britith or American) 
therein concerned, fhall be expofed to the abhorr nce of the prefent ge- 
neration, and be fo colleé&ted and recorded as to infure the abhorrence of 
pofterity. Asan humble effort of my own towards the effecting of this 
good work, I fhall now proceed to relat: two or three remarkable infiances 
of the cruelty of the Whigs, and of the Gdelity and fortitude of the Quakers. 

All the opprefiive meatures which | have me: tioned above, did not in- 
duce one fingle Qua’ er to take the hateful fe. The members of the 
Congrefs, irritated at this obfinate loyalty, which, wile it was very conve- 
nient in itfelf, wasa living fatire on their own conduct, fell 1 upon a new 
mode of perfecuiion, which, as well as moft of their ot er tyrannical inven- 
tions, has been improved upon by the ry. publicans of France. On the 28th «f 
Auguft, 1777, they paffed a refolve, in compliance with which the Exrcu- 
trve Councit (another infirument of oppreifion that the French have 
borrowed from them) of Pennfylvania, of which Thonas Wi arton, jun. was 
prefident, George Bryan, vice-prefident, and ‘Timothy Matlack, fecretary, 
iffued an order to arreft ‘ all perions who had, in their general condu and 
converfation, evinced a ¢ ifpofition inimical to the caufe,” and partic ularly 
feveral perfons who were named in the fame warrant. ‘The ¢ -xecution of 
this order was committed to twenty-four Whigs, (compofed chiefly o Pref- 
‘byteriang 
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byterians) remarkable for their violence and cruelty*. Thefe men were 
empowered to feize perfons and papers, * particularly the records and pa- 
pers of the Meeting of Sufferings of the fociety of the people called 
Quakers.” A fimilar order refpecting the Quakers was extended to all the 
Colonies, the leading rebels in each being requefted to tranfmit all the 
papers of the Quakers for the infpection of the Congres. 

In Philadelphia and its vicinity the order was exec uted with great rigour. 
Houles and chambers were broken open, defks and ferutoires were rifled ; 
the molt atrocious atts of violence.and fraud were perpetrated under the 
pretence of prelerving the /iderty of the people. Finally, after loading them- 
iclves with the papers and {poils of hundreds of families, after driving g great 
numbers of men from their home s, after extorting forbearance- money trom 
fome and reluctant promites from others, the Committee of Philadelphia, 
whofe names I have above recorded, teized on between forty and fifty of 
the richeft and moit reputable men in that city and its neighbourhood, 
whom they placed under a military guard, 

To thele men, thus feized and imprifoned, the Whigs offered their free- 
dom upon certain conditions, one of which was, that they fhould take a 
te, renouncing all allegiance to their king. Some of the prifoners had 
been relealed upon various grounds, foon after their confinement, and of 
thofe who remained, fome took the telt; but among{t thele there was not 
one Quaker. 

The number was now reduced to twenty-two. to whom was referved the 
honour of giving a moft memorable proof of theirloyalty and refolution. They 
were informed, ‘thot unleis they took the tett before a certain day, they 
would be banifhed toa diltant ni of the Continent. They remonittrated 
ftrongly againft a proceeding which dragged them from their homes and fent 
them into "banifh: ment, without confronting them with their acculers, and 


even without {pecifying their crime; but they continued fteady in their’ 


refufal to take any teit, aa they fhould abjure their Sovereign, 


or acknowledge allegiance to thole who had ulurped their rights and his | 


authority, 


On the gth of September the tyrannical Executive Council iflued an order 


for their banith: nent, which order was, without delay, carried into excecu- 


tion. The prifoners were placed in a barricadoed waggon, and were thus’ 
conveyed under a milit ary eicort { forming altogether a perfett prototype of 


the Cayenne Diligence }, from the « ity of Piilade Iphia to Stanton in Virginia, 
Their route was rendered as long and a3 painful as pollible. ‘They were taken 
through the back parts of Penntylvania and Maryland, and did not perform a. 


journey of le{s than five hundred miles, before they reached their new place, 


of impriionment, where, when the difpofition of the people was confidered, 

the Whigs of Philadelphia mult have expetted, that the exiles would not 
long efcape death. T hofe who have travelled on the roads in the back parts 
of the American States, and who confider the cooped up fituation of thefe 
loyal prifoners, together with the almoft unbearable heat of the feafon in 
which they were manapeey to travel, will be aftonifhed that one half of 
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* William B redtord, ! Sharpe Delany, Semmes Clana e, Willian Heyfham, 
John Purviance, Jofeph Blever, Paul Cox, Adam hemmel, William Gra- 
ham, William Hardy, Charles Wilfon Pea’ e, Captain M‘Cullock, Nathanic) 
Donnell, Robert Smith, William Car‘on, Lazarus Pine, Birney Captain, 
John Gallaway, John Lile, James Longhead, James Canyon, James Kerr, 


William Tharpe, Thomas Bradford. 
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them did net perifh on the way. The danger, to which they were necef. 
farily expoled, was encreafed by the cruelty of their guards, who, when 
they {topped to regale themfelves, in the towns and villages, through which 
they paffed, {pared nothing to inflame the populace again{t them. 

Arrived in Virginia, they were confined to certain limits, and were pros 
hibited from all manner of corre{pondence, even with their friends and re- 
lations. In this moft cruel fituation they remained ’till near the clofe of the 
war, conftantly refufing to forfwear their king, a refu{ol which they re- 
peated as often as the oath or affirmation was tendered to them, 

The names of thefe men fhould be recorded in your loyal publication ; I 
therefore infert them here; and it will, I am perfuaded, give you no {mall 
fatisfattion to perceive, that thole of them who were not Quakers, were of 
the Church of England. : 

¢. Ifrael Pemberton, 
» John Hunt, 
Q. James Pemberton, 


» John Pemberton, 


Q. Owen James, jun, 
Q. Thomas Gilpin, 
C, Charles Jervis, 

C. Phineas Bond, 


. Thomas Warton, C, Themas Affieck, 
. Edward Pennington, C. Wm, Drewet Smith, 
» Thomas Coombe, C. Thomas Pike, 
Q. Henry Drinker, C. William Smith, 
Q. Thomas Fifher, Q. Elijah Brown, 
. Samuel Pleafants, C, Charles Eddy, 
6. Samuel R. Fither, Q. Miers Fifher. 


~ 


The fate of Mofeley muft not be forgotten, ‘This young man, who was 4 
Quaker, had been abfent from the city of Philadelphia for fome wecks, 
Upon his return he was falfely charged, by the Whigs, with having con- 
veyed intelligence to the Britifh army ; for which offence, though no proof 
appeared again{ft him, they hanged him, and duried him under the gallows. 
Soon after they committed this murder, the near approach of General 
Howe’s army compelled them to feek for their own fafety in flight. The 
reign of juftice and of real. liberty having been once more reftored by the 
a€tual airival of the army, two of poor Moleley’s friends took up his body, 
and interred it in the burying ground of the fe&, of which he had been a 
member, But, after the {ubfequent evacuation of the city, the Whigs reiumed 
their former (way, and, ever as cruel as they are cowardly, they ordered 
the two friends of Moleley, on pain of inffant death, to dig up his body a 
fecond time, to replace it at the foot of the ignominious tree, and to give 
notice, in the public papers, that they had fo done, and that the body and 
the empty grave were ready for ‘* the infpe€&tion of the friends of liberty ;”’ 
nor could the tears and intreaties of the friends and relations of their inno- 
cent townlinan, whom they had murdered, prevail on them to defift from 
their purpote, or to abate one jot of the gratification of their bafe and black- 
hearted revenge. ‘This abominable aét has been imitated by no republican 
Frenchman, except the ferocious Vittor Hugues, who, after he had re- 
captured Guadaloupe, ordered the body of General Dundas to be dug up, 
and to be fulpended ona gibbet. How little difference is there between 
the heart of a Whig and that of a JFacobin! 

Suffer me, Sir, to give you one inftance more of the cruelty of the 
Whigs, and of the fuiicrings of the people, whofe condué I have taken 
upon me to defend. . 

Wherever the melancholy ftory of John Roberts and Abraham Carlifle 
fhall be related, there will the principles and the practices of Whigs 
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held in abhorrence. Thele two Quakers fell a facrifice to their loyaliy in 
the city of Philadelphia, a city of which their forefathers were among tt 
the founders, in which they themf{elves were born, and in which they had 
long been univerfally refpetted and beloved, , 

The alledged crime of Carlifle was, his having kept one of the barrier- 
gates, while General Howe held the city; a poft, which he had accepted 
at the requeft of all thofe who wifhed for mild meafures, and in whiclehe 
had condutted himfelf with fo much moderation and humanity, towards 
men of all parties and defcriptions, that every difinterefled perion, even 
among{t the Whigs, looked upon his poffeffion of, the poft as a moft for- 
tunate circumf{tance. ' 

Roberts’s offence was of a nature equally trifling. His houle in the coun- 
iry, lay without the Bnitith lines, whence, being apprehentive of being tuken, 
and probably murdered, by a party from Wafhington’s army, who were con- 
tinually {preading havock through his neighbourhood, he had made his 
efcape into the city, leaving his wife and children behind. Some weeks 
after his arrival in the city, a foraging-party went out into the townfhip 
where his houle was fituated. Anxious to fee his family, who had been, in 
the mean time, expofed to the infults and violence of the rebels, he eagerly 
availed himfelf of the protection of the foraging-party, with whom he went 
out and returned, bringing in his family with him. Out of this circum- 
ftance, in which, one would have thought, malice it{!! could find nothing 
to blame, the Whigs trumped up an accufation againfi cin, as a man who 
had volunteered his fervices as a fpy and guide to the Br.ttih army ! 


. 5 


Yet, on charges fo frivolous were thefe two re{pectable and ioffenfive 
men dragged before the Supreme Court at Philade!phio, in which M‘Kean 
and Bryan fat as Judges, and of which the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
Robefpierre was fo ftriking an imitation,.that, ever lince the proceedings 


r 


of the Tribunal have been heard of in America, M‘Kean has been honoured 
with the name of Fouquier Tinville, It was well known at the time, and 
has finee been openly avowed by the Whigs themfe!ves, that the putting f 
thefe men to death was a mere ftroke of policy; a meature folely imtended 
to terrify the Tories, and to commit the wavering Whigs beyond the pofli- 
bility of receding. The voice of juftice and of mercy had long been filenced ; 
but, they were again heard on this memorable ccesfion, The intention 
of the leadirs Whigs to take away the lives of Roberts and Carlifle was no 
lefs manifeft than was the injuflice of the aftitfelf. ‘The great mafs of the 
people once more refumed their natural feclings, and the Prefident of the 
Executive Council, Reid, together with the whole Council, and the Judges 
feemed to fear that, if they fucceeded in procuring a condemnation, a refcue 
would be etleGed. Every meafure was therefore taken to prevent the failure 
of their fanguinary projeQ - but, notwith{tanding the jury was pac ked for 
the purpole, notwithfanding no counfel of eminence was found bold 
enough to defend the priloners, notw! nitandi ig, the number of witnelies 
that were fubborned, notwith{tasding the partiality and violence of the 


. 


judges, it has ever been believed that the jury would have refuled to find 
them guilty, had it not been for fear of being murdered themlelves, an appre- 
henfien which was artfully excited by the appea » ond the dreadful me- 


naces ofa fet of mifcreants who hadbeen prep irec tot tice purpote, and who 


t mes! ' 
cameinto the court jult as the yury werg reuiis{. Care was taken in the 
—— oe forth all the ftauncheft of the Whigs underarms, The 
mean time, to draw forth al the ttauncneit of Pth 4 etians, eee 
city had the bayonet placed to its throat, and, while every men was in hour- 
iy dread of beng murdered himle t, Ne Llu get teas of the judicial ae 
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that was about tobe committed. It is faid, that at laft Reid hefitated to fign 
the death warrant, and that even M’Kean faultered; but Bryan declared, 
that, fhould an executioner be wanting, he would defcend from the bench, 
and perform the office himlelf! While the city was in this {tate of confu- 
fion and difmay, the death warrant was figned—the prifoners were carried 
to the place of execution, where Claypole, the fheriff, himielf, became hang- 
man, and put the laft hand to one of the moft atrocious deeds recorded in 
the annals of Whiggilm. 

Yet, Sir, did all thefe feverities, all thefe ats of robbery and murder, 
and all the 4. Frtearan and terrors they were calculated to excite, totally 
fail in making the Quakers forego thofe princ iples which they had profeffed 
atthe beginning of the conteft, and the adhering to which had been the fole 

caule of a feries of fuch unheard-of perfecution. ‘They fill remained refo- 
jute in their refulal to contribute, either dire&ly or indireétly, to the car- 
rying on of war, and not les refolute in their rejettion of every teft, whereby 

they were to abjure their allegiance to thei King, or to acknowledge the io- 
vereignty or the independence of the States, 

That the Whigs could number amonglt them fome perfons, who were 


Quakers before the rebellion, I acknowledge; but, the moment any one of 


their fociety took m4 arms, they not only expreffed their dile :pprobation of 
his conduét, but a ually vend him out of their meeting, that isto fay, ¢x- 
communicated him. In their excommunication of Mifflin, the perfon whofe 
conduét you have cited as an in{tance of their inconliltency, they furnifh- 
ed the moft fatisfaétory proof of their conliftency and loyalty .» his man’s 
apoftacy had rendered him extremely popular; he was formed by nature 
for ademagogue, and was far from being deficient in bravery ; he was riling 
high in command, and was, perhaps, the moft to be dreaded ofany man in 
the ftate of Penniylvania. Yet did they fet their mark of reprobation on 
him, and expel him from the fociety in which he had been born and educat- 
ed, and which, for feveral generations, had counted his anceftors among{t 
its moft re{pe&table members: nor have they ever, either during or fince 
the rebellion, reftored to their fociety, without a previous acknowledgment 
of his fault, any one of thofe whom they € xpeiled for efpoufing the. rebel 
caufe. A fingular proof of this fact exifls in the city of Philadelphia, 
where the excommunicated Quakers, at the clofe of the war, petitioned the 
Legiflature to pals a law, to take part, at leaft, of the meeting-houfes and 
other property belonging to the focicty, trom the Tory Quzkers, and to 
transfer it tothemfelves, feeing that they were joint owners thereof. The 
petition was plaufible ; and w shatever the preyinien might want in pore 
of law and of {tri€ juftice, they, n: “a lly enough, fuppoted would be fu 
lied by the inclination of the minds of the leg ‘i{lators, with whom they 
Pad been engaged in acommon caule, who had thared with them in perfe- 
cuting thole againft whom they now prefen ited their petition. But, the 
days of violence and injuftice were pafingaway. The legiflature heard the 
caufe pleaded before them, and, to their great honour, «they decided in fa- 
vour of the defendants, The Quakers who had abjured their allegiance to 
the King, not thinking it feemly to live without Godi in the world, formed 
themielves into a fociety, under the denomination of the Free Quake rs, 
which, by the unanimous concurrence of their neighbours,, has been very 
aptly and farcaftically exchanged for that of Fighting Quakers. This ex- 
communicated crew did, with fome difficulty, raife funds to build a meet- 
ing-houle; but, as mankind in general are not over anxious to ally them- 
jelves with out- cafls of any defcription, and, as the expulfion of —— 
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dogs not extend to their children, a regular and rapid decline has been ex- 
perienced in this new fangled fociety, the members of which have the mor- 
tification to fee their numbers daily diminifh, their fons and daughters 
walking in the paths from which they themfelves have f{trayed, while their 
milerable meeting-houte feems to have been erected as a monument of their 
apoftacy and rebellion, and of the faithfulnels and loyalty of the followers of 
Penn. 

Here, Sir, 1 conclude this very long letter, which I fubmit to your difpo- 
fal; hoping, indeed, that it will appear in your next number; but affuring 
you, at the fame time, that, whether it appears or not, I fhall {till remain, 
what I efteem it an honour to be thought, | 

Y our fincere friend and moft humble fervant, 

Pall- Mall, April 2, 1801. W. Cossertr. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Nie two prominent events, in the political occurrences of the month, 

and they are events of the firft importance, are the death of the Roffian 
Emperor Paut and the defeat of the Danes by the Britith fleet, before Copex. 
hagen. There never, perhaps, was a time, fince the days of Cromwetty 
when fo much of the happinefs or mifery of States depended upon the life of an 
individual, as at the opening of the nineteenth century. One of the indi- 
viduals, whofe death feemed likely to have a material influence on the fate of 
Europe, was the Emperor Pavz. By his way «ard and capricious difpofition 
he had been led to depart without reafon from a wife fyftem of policy which 
he had been induced to adopt without confideration ; after appreciating the 
chara¢ter of republican France, and devoting her to deftruction as a monfter 
whofe voracious appetite would be not fatisfied until all Europe had become 
her prey, he fuddenly flew into the oppofite extreme, and, without any 
change of policy or of pra¢tice, in the republican councils of Paris, courted 
the friendthip and alliance of the Ufurper whom he had vowed to punith for his 
crimes ; forfook the great caufe which he had folemnly pledged himfelf to 
fupport ; and declared himfelf the inveterate enemy of his moft faithful friends. 
With a mind divided between fchemes of revenge, plans of avarice, and 
projects of ambition, while he bafely violated his plighted faith with Great 
Britain, infulted her flag, and plundered her fubjects ; he was preparing to 
affift the French in completing the difmemberment of Europe, and to effect the 
expulfion of the Turks from that quarter of the globe, by their united arms. 
Thefe gigantic plans, engendered by the genius of anarchy, would in all 
probability, have been carried into full execution, in the courfe of the enfuin 
campaign ; and the deftruction of the Ottoman Empire would have led to a 
new feries of revolutions the confequences of which, it would have been 
{earcely pofible for the human mind to eftimate. At this critical moment, 
as if by providential interpofition, the death of Paul occurred ; and all thefe 
ruinous fchemes were fufpended. He died in the night of the 24th of March. It 
is well known, that the death of an extraordinary man, at an extraordinary 
period, is always attributed to fome extraordinary caufe. The human mind 
has, at all times, a ftrange propenfity to feeK for gratification in occurrences 
out of the common courfe of human nature; and, in this vain and unprofitable 
refearch, the moft obvious caufes are frequently ‘overlooked, and events are 


not fo much eftimated by the real importance of their effects, ag by the ro 
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larity of the caufes by which they were produced. And, here, of courfe, 
credulity has an ample field to work in, The French politicians have, as 
ufual, afcribed the death of their ally to the machinations of the Exg/i/, 
naturally enough eftimating the principles and conduct of a nation of 
Chriftians, by their own; and a paper publifhed in London, efablifed and 
fupported by an Englife Baronet who is, alfo, a member of a certain affembly, 
aswell as of the London Corre/ponding Society, had the daring profligacy to 
echo the fame fentiment, in terms little lefs qualified, by ftating the impudent 
falfhood, that the Emperor died half an hour after the Exglib phyfician 
(whofe name is mentioned) had efi him. The feceflion of Mr. Pirr from the 
miniftry had, moft unfortunately, deprived the French government of their 
ufual refource, on great occafions, the gold of Pitt, to which more wonders 
have been afcribed, by the fages of the great nation, than ever were imputed, 
by Alchymiits, to the ftone of the philofopher, or, by children, to the 
purfe of Fortunatus. Itis impoffible to eftimate the lofs thus fuftained by the 
French from the change of our miniftry. In the Peterfburgh Gazette the 
death of Paul was afcribed to apoplexy, which is the common defcription of 
the caufe of death, when fudden or unexpected. We believe the fact to be, 
that his conititution was exhaufted by indulgencies of a nature which we fore 
bear to chara¢terize ; and that the lofs of his life, like the lofs of his character, 
is imputable, not to Englith gold but, to French conueGions. 

It would be prefumptuous, after feeing, in the courfe of the laft twelve 
years, all the foundeft calculations of reafon and experience baffled and over- 
turned by events, to {peak with decifion of the probable effects of this occur. 
rence on the policical ftate of Europe. It has, however, been already pro- 
duétive of one good confequence, that of fhaking the Northern Confederacy, 
(founded on falfhood for the purpofe of fraud) of fufpending, at leaft, the in- 
vafion of Turkey, and of depriving the French Conful of ove pretext for de- 
Jay, in giving a precife anfwer to our Government, on the queition of peace. 
‘The new Emperor is known to poffefs an amiable difpofition, and conciliatory 
manners ; and the fteps which ‘he has already taken, in the liberation of the 
Brith prifoners ; in the recall of thofe Minifters whom his father’s violence 
had unjuftly expelled from his Councils ; and in the communication to Count 
Woronzow of his determination to reftore him to that fhare in 47s confidence 
which he formerly enjoyed in the confidence of his father, afford reafonable 
grounds for believing that his conduct ‘will be rendered confonant with the 
principles of juftice and of found policy. No Prinze, on his acceffion to the 
throne, ever had it in his power to do more good, or to prevent more evil. 
We.fhall wait, with anxiety, for the means of afcertaining, whether the wi// 
be equal to the ability. 

The conduc of this Prince will neceffarily influence the conduct of the other 
powers of the Continent ; on 47m will depend the ability of the Kino of 
Prussta to complete thofe monftrous projeéts of aggrandizement, thofe 
fchemes of ambition, founded in avarice and fupported by plunder, which 
were originally fettled by his Majefty and his regicidal aflociates, at the 
treaty of Bafil,—Schemes of which no language can afford an adequate de- 
feription ; but which the heart of every honeit man can appreciate, and which 
pofterity will endeavour to charaterize. ‘The manifefto, ifflued by the King 
of Prufita, in juftification of his feizure of the independent EleGtorate of Han- 
over, which he was folemnly pledged, by the treaty of armed neutrality, to 
proteét from invafign, is at once fo falfe and fo foolifh, the pretext for this 
unprincipled att 1s fo weak and fo ridiculous, that to attempt a {erious con- 
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futation ef its aflertions—for it does not contain a fingle argument—would 
be an infult to the underftanding of the public. It is a paper which carries its 
own confutation on the very face of it; and need only be read to be con- 
demned. The fate of the other nations of the Continent {till remains to be 
fettled by the mandate of the Corfican Ufurper, who, unlefs the Emperor of 
Ruffia interfere, will hecome the fovereign arbiter of their future deitiny. It 
was, evidently, the intention of this man not only to weaken the Emperor 
of Germany, by the difmemberment of his dominions, but to fow the feeds 
of perpetual diffention in the Empire, by a feparation of its component parts, 
and to aggrandize the King of Pruffia, at the expence of other Princes, with 
a view to give him a preponderance in the Empire, and, ultimately, perhaps, 
to place the Imperial crown of the Romans on his head, which, of courfe, he 
could wear only fo long as would fuit the pleafure and convenience of the 
French cabinet. In a fhort time, we fhall be able to afcertain what profpect 
there is of the accomplifhment of thefe notable projects. 

Meanwhile the fignal victory which our fleet has obtained over the Danes, a 
victory which refleéts immortal honour on the Here of the Nite (who, 
without an hyperbole, may be termed the pride of Britons, and the admiration 
ef the world) and on all his brave companions in arms, has flrack a panic 
into the fubordinate members of the Northern Confederacy, and, had we been 
as fkilful in negociation as we were brave in action, might, we conceive, have 
produced an immediate diffolution of it. On this occafion, without detract. 
ing, in the fmalleft degree, from the merit of older officers, we muft lament 
that the chief command was not given to Lorp Nexson, in which cafe, we 
are perfuaded, though the action could not have been more glorious, the iflue 
would have been more decifive. ‘The armiftice which has been fince con 
cluded appears to us to be highly impolitic. Our object, in the expedition, 
was to make the members of the confederacy renounce the principle upon which 
it was formed, and to forego that arrogant and falfe pretenfion, which aimed 
at the deftruction of our right to fearch neutral vefiels bound to an enemy’s 
port, aright which we have enjoyed for centuries, which originated in the 
plaineft principles of equity, which has been recognized, at different periods, 
by all the nations of Europe, and which, as his majetty moft truly declared, 
in his fpeech from the throne, :vvolved the deareft interefts of the country. 
This objeét has not been obtained by the armiftice, which merely provides for 
a fufpenfion of the treaty of armed neutrality, on the part of Denmark. 
Though, furely, in no fituation had we ever a greater right, or a fairer op- 
portunity, to prefcribe terms to an enemy s——and fuch terms as would have 
accomplifhed the objeét of the war fhould furely have been enforced. Where, 
however, oilicers fight fo well, the nation, while they admire their bravery, 
will overlook their want of fkill in the difficult art of negociation, in which 
even our ableft Statefmen have generally been duped by the fuperior {kill of the 
enemy. At all events, the government, who were not, in the firft inftance, 
refponfible for this convention, difplayed their judgment and their wifdom in 
giving their fanction to it, after it had been concluded. And, we truft, a 
radical change in the politics of the Court of Peterfburgh will have fuch an 
effet on the cabinet of Copenhagen, as to render a renewal ot hoftiities un. 
neceflary, in which cafe every man mutt heartily rejoice that a ftop has thus 
early been put to the effufion of blood. The Danes have exulted in their 
defeat even more than the Britith have exulted in their w:dory, and have been 
echoed by the French Journalitts, in calling the day of the battle, a glorious 
day for Denmark, Not to be depreffed under misfortunes is certainly _ 
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proof of a great mind ; and the confcioufiefs of having doste its duty is the 
reateft fatisfaG@tion which a nation can enjoy in the hour of calamity, 
hat the Danes fought courageoufly no man is difpofed to deny. But when 
they boaft of their exertions and repr efent their defence againft a force fo 
Juperior as an unparallelled inftance of bravery, 1t becomes proper to check 
their arrogance, and to expofe their falfhocd, by a re petition of well known 


faéts, and by a reference to the records of hiflory. The Britith force under 


Lorp Ne tson, deftined to attack the Danes, onthe 2d of April, confitted of 


eleven fail of the line, (the largeit of which carried 74 guns) one 50 gun fhip, 
four frigates and three floops, befides fome bomb-veffels and fircthips, ot 
which very little ufe was made. One fhip of the line (the Agamemnon) was 
prevented from taking any fhare in the action; fo that Lord Nelfon had 
only ten fail of the line, one fifty-gun fhip, and Sent frigates. “The Danes had 
fix fail of the line, eleven floating batterres, mounting from twenty-fix twe nty- 
four pounders to eighteen eighteen.pounders, one bomb fhip, and feveral 
fchooner gun veffels, in the line ; they had, betides, four fail of the line, 
moored in the harbour’s mouth, and fonatlalle batteries on the Crown 
Iflands, mounting eighty-eight cannon. We apprehend that it will clearly 
appear, from this ftatement, which is taken from the Gazette-account of the 
refpective forces, that the waft /aperiori/y of the Briuth, which is mentioned 
in all the forei ign journals, exilts only in the imagination of their conductors, 
Admitting that the eleven Britith fhips had a fupe riority over. the ten Danifh 
fhips of 74 guns; and allowing forty guns for each of our frigates, that 
would make 234 guns ; to whic h the Danes had to nF their floating and 
fixed batteries, containing 330 guns, taking, for the floating batteries, the 
medium between 18 and 26, which leaves 22 guos for each battery. © This, 
it will be perceived is a loofe calculation, and no account is taken of the 
{maller veflels on either fide, but it will fuffice to fhow the falfhood of the 
French and Danifh accounts. The Danes had, moreover, been long employed 
in making every poflible preparation for their defence ; and the B ritith had all 
the difadvantages to encounter which attend an intricate and dangerous navi. 
gation, by which they were prevented from placing two of their fhips of the 
line in the position in which they wifhed them to be placed. The Danes, it 


is known, were completely beat, and the whole of their fleet taken or des 


ftroyed. Now let us fee, how a Brits/) fleet, placed in a lefs advantageous 
fituation, received the attack of an enemy, rea//y fuperior in force, 

On the rgth of December, 1779, Admiral Barrincron was attacked at 
the mouth of the Cul de Sac at St. Lucie by the French Admiral Counc 
D’Eftaing. ‘The Affailant had twelve fail of the line, ‘* and thofe fhips of 
great force and metal,’’ befides frigates and privateers. The Britith Admiral 
had, for his defence, one 74, one 70, two of 64, two of 50 guns, and three 
frigates; and two batteries on fhore. Here the fuperiority was manifeft and 
decifive on the part of the French. ‘The Englifh, too, were in a manner 
taken by furprize, and had only one night to make their preparations, hay- 
ing no notice of the approach ot the enemy, until late the preceding evening, 
when they made their appearance off the ifland; and the French had no one 
difficulty, in point of wavigation, to encounter. D’Eftaing made three fuc- 
ceffive attacks on this fmall torce in the courfe of the day, and was each time 
repulfed with lofs, and was ultimately obliged to retreat, with his fleet in 
great confufion! From thefe comparative ftatements of the different conduct of 
the Danes and Britifh, under circumftances fomewhat fimilar, we may fairly 
infer that bad their fituations been reverfed, on the 2d of Auguft, the fate . 
the 
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the day would have been reverfed alfo. 'The Danes, therefore, have little 
cafe for exultation. We with not to depreciate their courage, but only to 
teach them éruth and humility, 

The French Conful has difpatched one of his Aids.de-Camp to Copenha. 
gen for the purpofe of employing both threats and perfuafions in order to in. 
duce the Danith Government, to renew hoftilities, at the expirati n of the 
armiftice, if not before; and the offer of a French force will, no doubt, be 
made, to aifiit the Danes, in cafe of a fecond attack. But the fuccefs of thefe 
intrigues mut depend on events which, fortunately for Europe, it is not in 
the power of this Ufurper to controul, 

In our domestic concefus, the public attention is almost engrossed by the 


impending Negociation for Peace. The mild and conciliating language of 


the new Ministe ‘rss universally spoken of in terms of “approbation and con- 
fidence. But, in the conclusion of so mome ntous a business, involving such 
mighty interests, no im patie nee of expeciation should be displayed ; the 
exercise of extreme vigilance, circumspection, and judgment, 1S indispensi- 
bly necessary. Mr. Pitt and his colleagues had long since specifically declar- 
ed, that no “obstacle to peace cou ld now arise trom the form of govern- 
mentin France, but that it had, at length, become a mere question of term 
between rival nations. ‘This declaration has been renewed and acted upon 
by Mr. Addington, and his associates in the Minisiry, who have taken means 
to ascertain, though hitherto without eflect, the real disposition of the 
French Consul on this most. importan it subject. We wish not to anticipate 
the issue of the negociation, or rather, of the atte mpt to opena negoc iation, 
But we must contd tently declare our decided conviction, that, without a 
strict adherence to one grand principle, no sale or permanent peace can pos- 
sibly be made with the y rench Republic. “The basis of all negociation must 
be this—either that France shall accede to the principle of the Quo status, 
and a mutual restitution of all conquests take place ; or, that she shall con- 
sent to such a retention of conquests by us, as shall give us, not a co-extension 
of power, not the means of restoring the balance of power in Europe, for that 
could not be effected by any such treaty, but the ability, in some degree, to 
cope with herin any future contest, and to prevent her from establishing an 
universal dominion over eve ry part of the globe. When we consider that 
she is already in possession ofan extent of sea-coast, reaching from the Bay of 
Naples to the German Ocean, (for the late proclamation of the re public an 
Gencral Murat leaves no room for doubt that the Consul has determined 
to possess himself of the kingdom of Naples) and that, when her attention 
shall be direéted exclusively to that object, the extraordinary means which 
she will possess, will enable her, t a comparatively short period, 
to raise a formidable navy: when we consider, moreover, the resources 
which she will derive from herimmense accession of territory,* it cannot, we 
conceive, be denied, that some great extension of our power will be indis- 
pe nsibly requisite to enable us to preserve that relative situation in respect 
of France, which ithas always been necessary for us, not less for the interest 
of Europe, than for our own safe ‘ty, to preserve. Should the French be ex- 
pelled from Egypt, and their « expulsion from that country is, as we have in- 
variably represented it to be, an object of primary importance, we venture 
to predict that, unless we retain possession of Malta, they will, notwith- 
ulanding any treaty that may be concluded, avai! themselves of the first fa- 
vourable opportunity for regaining possession of it. It has been long a fa- 
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vourite project with the French Cabinet, even before the revolution, and 
they now think it so essential to the injury, if not to the destruction of our 

Lastern trade and te rritory, that neither fraud nor force, intrigue nor inva- 
sion, will be spared, even during a peace, to accomplish it. 

Unless the French accede to the principle here suggested, as the ¢ only ad- 
misstble principle of negociation, their insincerity will be manifest to 
the world. In all their treaties with the Powers of the Continent, thev 
have imvariably prescribed their own terms, and these terms have alway s 
been raised, by the successes which their arms have obtained pending the 
negotiation, We now stand in the same situation nearly, in respect of 
them, in which they stood in respect of those powers. They and their al- 
lies have taken nothing from us ; we have taken every thing fiom them; we 
are masiers of the sea; the went? remnants of their fleets dare not leave 
their ports; their commerce 1s annihilated ; and, however they may wo ; 
they have not the means of injuring us. _We, then, have doubtless the same 
right which they had, to prescribe terms ; and there are paramount consi- 
de rations which they had not, that should induce us to insist on such terms 
as are compatible with the principle before stated ; and as they have inva- 
riably availed the mselves of their superiority to increase their power, they 
cannot, with any shew of reason, or of fairness, nor without a direct maniles- 
tation of their insincerity, refuse to admit our right, in this respect, to fol- 
low theirexample. Convinced, as we are, that more depends on this peace, 
than on any treaty, nay on all thetreaties of peace which have been hereto- 
fore concluded between the two countries; that not merely our own satety 
and independence, but, ina great degree, the future welfare and happiness 
of Europe, depend on the wisdom and ewergy of our councils at this impor- 
tant crisis; we earnestly hope that an extraordinary portion of caution and 
firmness will be pea and that, in the conclusion of a treaty with France, 
no one of the mighty consequences which it must involve, will be left w ith- 
out its adequate share ofattention. 

The Legislature have, with a degree of expedition proportioned to the 
exige ney of the case, rev ived the old law, which had been suffered to e» 
pire, for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. In the course of the 
debate on this subject, doubts were started by different members of the « 
position as tothe existence of proofs to justify so strong a measure. The : 
futility of such doubts are sufficiently manifest to us, who are fuily acquain: 
ed with the proceedings of the disaffected, their places of resort, their con- 
vivial meetings, their reasonable toasts * and publications, their plan of instruc- 
tions to their emissaries, their oaths, and their objects. That men, whose 
aim is to subvert the established Constitution of the country, overthrow 
the Throne, and destroy Religion, should not be stopped: i in their wicked 

career, by the strong arm of authority, may be consistently maintaine ‘d by 

the radical reformers of the age, but will scarcely be allowed by those who 
havea wish to preserve the existing institutions of society. 


x. 


One of the mi/dest of these, but which is sufficiently ex planatory © {their 
object, is “the three outs—-without Kings, without Nob les, and without 


Priests.” There are others, which exceed, in malig gnity, the venomous ex- 
hs uli ations ofa Robe spite frre and a Marat! 
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ferted in the Appendix to the pretent Volume, which will appearon the fitt of June 
N. 8. has certainly mifconceived the {cope and tendency of the argument pretied by 
Academicns, whofe letter we have re-peruted with attention, and find n no reafom to retract 


Our ComMendation 


Academicws is apprized, that a note is left for him at the place to which his communti- 


Caluas ase Windy lent. 
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TO VOLUME VIIl. 





D'Ivernois on the Caufes of Bonaparte's Ufurpation: 
(Continued from our laft Appendix: ) 
"hed the Seventh Chapter of this interefting Work we find the twd 


parties in the Councils engaged in a violent altercation refpe@ting 
the forced loan, one of whom 

it, and difplayed a refolution to renew, for that putpofe, all thofe 
means of tetror which had been fo fuccefsfully employed during the 
life of Robefpierre ; while the other contended that its unproduétive- 
nefs was a decifive proof of its impolicy, and that therefore it ought 
to be abolifhed. The laft debate on this fubjeét was on the 9th of 
of November, 1799, and the fpeeches of the Jacobins on that day 
were conclufive as to the near approach of a new revolution ; but the 
fudden and unexpeéted arrival of Buonaparte gave a new turn to af+ 
fairs, and a new direction to the perjury of the confcript fathers of 
regenerated France. Speaking of this fortunate Ufurper, the Aus 
thor fays ;— 


«* It appeared that tuntil this day the Jacobins thotight themfelves fure 
of him, either through the medium of his brother Lucien, or ftom his ine 
timate conneétions with Barras, or elfe becaufe he had formerly given a teft 
of his Jacobinifm on the 13th of Vendemaire (1795). They forgot that 
the Abbé Sieyes had long formed the plan of a new Conftitution which he 
was anxious to fubmit to trial in France, and which provided a place for a 
Supreme Head well calculated to fatisfy the ambition of a younger fon of a 
Corfican family. 

“‘ This was too bold and daring an enterprize not to be pleafing to Bo- 
naparte. As foon as he had f{worn, in concert with the High Prieft, the 
deftruétion of their old affociates, he prolonged their fecurity by a fraternal 
invitation, which no doubt appeared to him to be nothing more than a 
mere rufe de guerre. On the 15th of Brumaire (November 6) he invited 
all the members of both Councils to a fuperb feaft in the cost of Vitory, 
where he drank to the reunion of ail iaiiien ahd was one of the firft who 
left the table in order to join the confpirators. 

‘“ He was right in accelerating the execution of his plan, for fore of the 
victims boafted of having difcovered it on that day. Accordingly nothing 
was fo unlike a feaft as this dinner; all the Journalifts dared to fay of it 
was, that it was neceffary to know when to be filent, but that they would 
{peak of it, at a proper time and place.* Every man underftood their filence 
and conftrued it properly. 


Fixus quifque toro, tacita formidine libat 
Carnifices epulus, incertaque pocula pallens 
Haurit, et intentos capiti circumfpicit enfes. 





* Le Bién-Informé of the 16th Brumaire, ) 
APPENDIX, V@L. VIII. 1i “ General 


nfifted on the neceflity of enforcing © 
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“ General Jourdam'is faid to have been the only perfon invited who fuf- 
pected an ambufcade and ‘Trefufed to attend the Civic’ banquet. It thould 
be remembered that, two centuries before, a fimilar iufpicion had faved 
fome of the Proteftant leaders from the mafficre of Saint Bartholomew, at 
the feafts of reumon and peace to which.they were invited by Catherine of 
Medicis, The Italian and French character do not amalgamate very well. 
The laft, with their natural impetuofity, will always be duped by the dif- 
fimulation of the firft, and will fuffer themfelves to be hurried on to the com- 
mifhon of crimes with the fame facility with which thefe prepare the means 
and conceal the hand whi¢hdireéts the blow. 

“ Although the Prefidents of the two Councils were among the chiefs of 
the confpiracy, and this eircumf{tance was of material fervice to the caufe, 
the principal difficulty confifted, in fecuring the troops. . Neither the Direc- 
tory; nor the Council of Five Hundred would have confented to give the 
command of them to Bonaparte, and a motion to that effec would only 
haye ferved to put them on their guard. After much confideration, it was 
deemed more prudent to make ‘a private application to the cabal in the 
Council of Elders, who convened an extraordinary meeting of the Council, 
without giving any notice of it to thofe members whofe oppofition they 
dreaded. ) b: 

«© On the morning of the 18th of Brumaire, Comet informed the mem- 
bers who were affembled, that the poniards of the anarchifts were fuf- 
pended over their heads, and that the only means of preventing a general 
maflacre, was inftantaneoufly to remove the fittings of the two Councils to 
tome place at a diftance from Paris, and to entruft the armed force to fome 
General who was capable of faving the Republic. It was not neceflary 
fof the orator even to finith his fpeech ; for, on his recital of the dreadful 
dangers 'to which they were expofed, his colléagues adopted the meafures 
which he fugzefted, and confided to Bonaparte the fafety of the National Re- 
prefentation. Being furimoned before them, he devoted bimfelf to their 
orders, and encreafed their alarm by faying,—‘* Look not to the paft for 
examples to retard your progrefs. Nothing in hiftory bears any refemblance 
to the clofe of the 18th century. The Republic was on the brink of de- 
ftrnétion; you faw her danger; and your decree has faved her. Woe be 
to thofe who would fain promote trouble and diforder! . I will apprehend 


them, with the affiftance of General Lefebure, General Berthier, and all 
my companions in arms.*” 


ee. 


The 








* “ Reederer, who was the real confident of Bonaparte, has fapplied us 

ith fome authentic particulars of this firft fcene of the drama. He ad- 
nits in his book, that the plan of liberation was prepared in filence by twenty 
Deputies, whofe names he takes care to poitit out to the gratitude of the 
nation, even while he frai:kly calls them Consptrators. Ile adds, that 
thefe men repaired on the 7th of November to the refidence of the Prefi- 
dent of the Elders, where it was determined to convene an extraordinary 
meeting of that Council in the night of the 8th, and not to fummon thofe 
members who might interrupt the difeuffion. 

‘« ‘The General's Confident alfo informs us, that se was not ignorant of 
the decree which the Elders were to pafs, and that be waited for it at home, 


SURROUNDED BY a NUMEROUS SraFF, uniil be frould be informed that it bad- 
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» © The a& which was put into his hands, and which he thus dignified 
with the title of decree, was illegal and null, if ever act were fo; not but 
that the Elders had a right to remove the fittings of the Legiflative Body out 
of the capital, but that this at could only become valid by being approved 
and promulgated by the Directory: befides the right of chufing a General- 
iflimo was exclufively vefled in the Directory ; or, if either of the Councils 
could recommend a perfon to be chofen, it was the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, in which the right of propofing fuch meafures was vefted by the Con- 
fitution. Accordingly, the furprize of this Council was extreme, when, 
being aflembled tome hours after, they received from the Elders the mef- 
fage which announced the difcovery of a new confpiracy, the kind of dice 
tatorfhip which had been conferred on Bonaparte, and the inftantaneous 
adjournment of the Legiflative Body to Saint-Cloud. The meflage was 
{carcely read, when the General's brother, who happened to be Prefident, 
ut an end to the fitting, as if this notification was, of itfelf, fufficient to 
render all further debates at Paris illegal. ‘The Jacob‘ns were fo aftonifhed 
that they did not recollect that all that had yet been done was informal, 
They found themfelves difmifled by furprize, and it was not until they 
began to make preparations for their departure for Saint-Cloud, that they 
perceived how eafy it would have been for them to defeat the whole con{pi- 
racy in the morning, by pafling a fentence of profcription on their Prefi- 
dent, the pretended Generaliflimo, and all officers who fhould acknow- 
ledge hitn for their commander. But Bonaparte, who, thanks to his faith- 
ful Lefebure, had already gained over the Directorial guard, now drew up 
the whole of the Pretorian guards, who never thought of, examining the 
validity of the brevet which he produced, and which the Council of Five 
Hundred had not even attempted to difpute. Exclamations of Long live 
Bonaparte ! were heard wherever he appeared, and it has been aflerted, that 
when he firft heard them in the Tuilleries, he turned to his attendants, and 
coolly oblerved—qwe are faved. He had good reafon for faying fo, for vic- 
tory was infallible. 

“ He learnt, however, the very next day, on his arrival at Saint-Cloud, 
that fome members of the Elders repented of having gone a little too far, 
and he endeavoured to encourage them. by the following harangue. “ Res 
prefentatives, you are not now under ordinary circumftances ; you are upon 
avolcano, I was tranguil at Paris at the time when I received the decree 
which told me of the dangers of the Republic. I inftantly called on, and 
found my military brethren, and we eame to ofter you the arms of the 
nation becaule you were its bead. If 1 had withed to. ufurp the fnpreme 

ower, I fhould not have ftood in need of this authority fram the Senate, 
More than once, and in circumftances extremely , favourable, have I beca 
urged to ailume it, by the vwoice.of the nation, and by that of the. troops 
who have been {0 ill-treated ever fince they ceafed to be under my orders.” 


—— As 





« This fa, which was flrongly fufpected, is only curious beeanfe the 
hiftoriographer, by attefting it, gives the lic dire@t to ‘his hero, who told 
the Elders the next day but one, that hé was frangnil at-Paris when be re- 
teiped therr decree. ' ; . + , 
© So little ¢ranguil was he, that bis proclamations to the*troops were 
already compofed ‘and prifted even before the law, by which he was pro- 
claimed Generaliffimo, was propoted.in the Council uf Elgers, natd 
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He then apprized them that there was no longer any Direffory, and fpoke of 
the importance of preferving liberty, and, above all, egua/ity. 

“ And the confiitution!’ exclaimed Linglet, all alarmed at feeing no 
notice whatever taken of it.—This exclamation fupplied Bonaparte with 
the fubje& of a fine oratorical flourifh.— The con/ffitution/ you violated it, 
on the 18th of Fruétidor, you violated it on the 22d of Floreal, you viclated 
it on the 30th of Prairial. It has been invoked by every faétion, it has 
been vielated by them all.—It can no longer preferve humanity, becaufe 
the a is gone. 

«* Here we fee popular revolutions in their true colours. Who was this 
man then, that was bold enough to acknowledge at laft that the attempt of 
the 18th of Fruétidor was a mortal blow to the conftitution, and to reproach 
the reprefentatives of the people with this political fuicide? The very man 
who had meditated the blow, who had prepared, ordered, and {upported it; 
who had made his foldiers deliberate on it, and who, from his inability to 
carry the plan into execution himfelf, had entrufted it to his lieutenants, 
The 18th of Fru@tidor ! "twas his own day, ’twas his own work, ‘twas his 
own victory ; every thing belonging to it was his, the plan, the means, the 
execution, and above all the profit. 

« And as his old accomplices fuffered fome murmurs to efcape when they 
faw that he turned it againft them—‘ I fpeak to you,” faid he to them, 
« with the frankne/s of a foldier—you do not fee in me a miferadle intriguer 
covered with a hypocritical mafk. 1 have given proofs of my devotion to 
the Republic, and all difimulation on my part is needlefs. I declare to you 
that as foon as the dangers which caufed me to be entrufted with extraor- 
dinary powers fhall be paft, I wit aBpicats thofe powers. 

«© This declaration and the harangues juft quoted are contained in the Mo- 
niteur, a paper the moft correé& and the moft perfe&, on every thing con- 
ne&ted with the debates, and which was printed before they had time to 
examine and corre& it. On coolly re-perufing Bonaparte’s {peech, his hif- 
toriographer was forced to admit that be repented baving gone too far, which 
evidently refers to his promife of abdication. Roederer, not content with 
Tappretiieig this paflage, has even given a new verfion of his hero's fpeech, 
not recolle@ting that, if Livy put his own words into the mouths of his per- 
fonages, it was becaufe there was no daily repofitory for their harangues by 
the aid of which his falfhoods might be expofed. The Moniteur, for ex- 
ample, makes no mention of the following trait which the modern Livy 
puts into the mouth of the French Scipio, in order to filence fome Citizens 
who afked each other if this was not a con/piracy.—“ They talk of a military 

rnment, and a confpiracy. Ah! the moft dangerous of all confpiracies 
that which preffes on us from every fide—the pudlic mifery which daily 
increafes.""—The exclamation would have been very well-timed, but we 
may be allowed to doubt whether the Corfican thought much about the 
lic mifery, and his ftyle will be much more eafily recognized in the fol- 
owing tirade which is extrated from the journals of that fitting. ‘ Shall 
I whom the coalition could not deftroy tremble before a faGtion? If I am 
perfidious, be every one of you a Brutus. But if any orator, in the pay 
of a foreign power, fhall dare to utter againft your General the words 
bors de la loi, may the thunder of war cruth him in an inftant! Re- 
member that the god of War and the god of Fortune accompany mé¢ 
on my march.” 

‘© In vain did he tura towatds his brave comrades; as he uttered this 

invocation, 
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invocation, which had nearly produced an effect the very reverfe of that of 
Scipio Africanus. At leaft, this may be inferred from the fingular appeal 
of one of his minions, intended to make the fenators afhamed of their hefi-e 
tation, and of the infults which, in a low voice, they beftowed on the 
faviour of France.” Shall the man before whom Europe and the world are 

ruck dumb with admiration be regarded as a VILe Impostor ?” exclaimed 
Cornudet, in conjuring his colleagues not to fuffer themfelves to be tied 
down by vain ab/tragtions, : 

“ This language is fufficient to convey an idea of what paffed in the 
Council of Elders. Befides, Raederer’s account of it clearly proves that the 
principal actor did not more than half know his part, and that his promp- 
ters were more than once obliged to interrupt him, to corre&t him, and even 
to retra@t what he had juft faid. 

« But a much more difficult fcene, though one much better adapted to his 
talents, was preparing. Somebody came to inform him that his friends 
were completely routed on the right wing, and that not one moment was 
to be loft in renewing the combat, by his prefence. The zealous partizans 
of the conftitution had, in fae, recovered their courage, and, while the 
Council of Elders had generoufly made a facrifice of that conftitution, the 
Five Hundred had bound themfelves by an oath to maintain it, at the rifk 
of their lives. It mufi not be forgotten that the Anti-Jacobin Members 
took this oath with fuch fervour that Lucien Bonaparte himfelf was forced 
to take it,* amidft Bigonnet’s acclamations of joy, who affirmed, not 
without reafon, that this oath would find its place in the annals of biftory. 

« But, above all, we muft not overlock a comic and truly national trait, 
which enlivened the laft fighs of the French Conftitution, and which 
Roederer has preferved as a proof of the excellent {pirit of the times. While 
the confcript Fathers were ele&trifying each other by taking the oath, a 
young officer, who was in the hall, faid to them with phlegm and tran- 
uillity: —Ah ! you may fwear my friends ; but you'll bave a provifional govern- 
ment notwithfanding ?+ Another hummed in their ears an air from the 
Epreuve Villageorfe ;— 

Ces fermens la ga ne tient pas ferme, 


« While the members were taking thefe farcical oaths with a piety truly 
Roman, Bonaparte made his appearance. At fight of him theclamours became 
louder ;— Hors dela lor. Down qwith the Dictator. He bas tarnifbed bis glory. He 
adi; like a King. One voice was heard to exclaim fi/l bim, kill bim, He attempt~ 
ed to fyeak and “ dire& the ftorm ;” but feveral of the fenators rufhed from 
their feats, furrounded him, and prefented a poniard. Every thing feemed to 
indicate a tragical end, when his grenadiers advanced a few fteps to caver 
him with their own perfons, and carry him out of the hall. Thus ended 
this perilous conference between the new Czfar and this aflembly of Bru- 
tufes, who, not having dared to facrifice him, made themfelves amends, 
like the man in the play, by giving bim bis own, and even by beftowing on 





_— 


* «* Roederer, however, does him the juftice to fay, that be was over= 
whelmed with grief and indignation, that burning tears fell down bis cheeks, 
that be refigned the popular magiflracy, and depofited bis gown and fcarf on ibe 


table,” 
+ The force of the original is here Joft in the tranflation, from the in- 


adequacy of the language to exprefs it, ‘“ On va vous donner du provi~ 
foire,” Rev, | 113 ” 


him 
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him a few kicks on the breech.* His retreat fet them at their eafe, but 
that of bis brother, whom the fame grenadiers foon returned to liberate , by 
leaving them without a Prefident, embarrafled them extre mely. They con 
tinue d, however, their deliverations. One of them propofe dto order the 
General to the bar to anfiver for bis condud ; another, to decree that the fix 
thoufand foldiers who attended him formed partof the guard of the Legif- 
Jative Body, which was an attempt to gain them over by the lure of addi- 
tional pay ; and, a third, one Le/rel, fupported the courage of the affe mbly 
in the bett manner he could, by tclling the fpe@tators—“ The bayonets doy’s 


“ava ft 


frichten us; we are free bere ;” He hi id no fooner uttered thefe words, wr 
“the found of the foldiers feet, advancing in a quick march, was heard, and 


the bayonets re-appeared. At fight of them, the only ftruggle be i 
the members was, who thould firit deave the fang Stuary of the laws. Raderer 
fhali paint this theatrical fcene : —“ The grenadiers advance ; the de puties 
fall one over another, endeavour to efcape by eve ry poilible way, Jump out 
of the windows, run through the gardens, and are every where received with 
abufe which feveral of them fought to avoid by {tripping themfelves of their 


fenatorial dreiles, w hich they threw amongit the trees, where they were 
found the next day. 


General JuuRDAN, who, two months before, had declared that 
in the event of any new revolution the members would never quit their 
feats alive, was the very firlt, it feems, to fly. Buonaparte then mar- 
fhalled his troops, and om plete d his Proje ct. He ordered the new 
Legiflative Commitiioners to decree, that the Leviflative Body fhould 
mect again at Paris, in the exercife of their full rights, on the acth 
of February following. This decree was as faithfully obferved as 
his own promife to abdicate his power. The account of this whole 
tranfaction, in which the charadter of the Conful, the bafis of his 
quthority, andthe nature of this extraordinary revolution, are dil- 
played in the cleareft and fullett peint of view, is not tefs interefting 
than authentic. “The congratulatory addreffes ewe ted : Buona- 

arte on this occafion, and the adulatary itrains of the Republica in 
P etafters, will furprife any one who has not read the numerous ad- 
dreiles, of a fimilar nature, that were prefented to Robefpierre, and 
were publifhed among the papers that were found in his houfe after 
his death. The Poet Le-Brun took all the gods‘of Olympus to 
witnefs that ‘* the tortunate Buonaparte is too GREAT to defcend ta 
the throne of a King.””) The Poetafter Chenier, in a fit of compaf- 
fion for the Englith, conjured the fame gods to tell him where they 
would take refuge when indignant Neptune fhould have conveyed the 
Great Nation to their ifle ,—but his poetry is too fublime to admit 
of tranflation— 

La Graanpe Nation a vaincre accoutumce, 
Et le Granp General guidant la Granve armée, 








If Reederer may be credited, one of the deputies boafled of having 
kicked Bonaparte. Another iaid, on return ng to the hall: Té, ey did well 
in taking bim out of my reach for } jeoule bave killed bim. Ret ipecting the laft, 
Roederer affirms that he did, in faét, tollow > ihe Geners!, but without daring 
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Here the ape prevails over the ¢/ger, and the rigid mufcles of the 
grave critic, even when intent on a fubject fo ferious, are forced to 
relax. 

The picture drawn, by thefe new revolutionitts, of the old revolution- 
ary {tate ot things, from the eftablifhment of the Re public to their fub- 
verfion of the confiitution, is to the full as hideous and difgufting as any 
that was ever drawn by the moft inveterate enemies of France ; and 
amply juftifies all the aifertions of anti-revolutionary writers, and the 
conduct of thofe governments who had infifted on the impoffibility of 
concluding a fafe or permanent peace with the Republic. In thort, 
it is clearly demonttrated, that it required neither ability, nor genius, 
nor courage to overturn a tabric which was tottering on every fide ; the 
hand ot are volutionary infant would have fufficed to remove the flender 
prop by which it was fupported; nor were greater talents re quifite, 
in the opinion of our author, on the part of the Conful, to feize the 
helm of government, and to build his own perfonal grandeur on the 
ruins of the Dire Storial fy{tem. 

Other circumftances, too, combined to favour his attempt 5 and it 
is peculiarly worthy of obfervation, that the lower claffes of techety . 
in favour of whom chiefly the revolutionary philofophers and {tatef- 
men profeifed to have overturned the ancient Monarchy, with all its 
concomitant inftitutions, that tAe:r oppreflions might ceafe, their con- 
dition be meliorated, and their comfort and happinefs promoted, have 
been ever the firft to execrate the Revolution, to exclaim againft it, 
as a fource of tyranny, famine, and mifery to them ; and to figh af- 
ter and call for a change. However the friends of the revolution, 
in other countries, might be difpofed to queftion the juftice of this 
{tatement, when made only by AnrT1- JACcOBINS s, they will not, it is 
apprehended, be difpofed to impeach its validity, when fupported by 


the evidence of the French Revolutionifts themfelves. 


© T can atteft to you” {aid Cabanis-——** that horror at the laws falfely 
called popular is by none more flrongly manifefted, than by the indigent 
and labouring clais of the community; that none offer up more ardent 
vows fora return to a fyftem of juftice and fecurity which the people now 
know to be the only fyftem capable of making the whole community enjoy 
the fruits of the opulence of the few ;—I (peak with a knowledge of the 
fact,” purlued this medical Deputy—* for I daily vifit the.lower clafles 
either in their cottages or in their garrets.”’ 


It was this combination of favourable circumftances that enabled 
Bonaparte, whofe perfonal chara&ter was of fome fervice tohim, to 
fucceed in this projeet without much rifk, or exertion. 


Though obicured by the expedition to Egypt, his great military ex- 
sins ftill gave him ar immenie advantage in the eyes of a nation, who, 
in all times, confidered valour as the firft of human qualities, ‘The long 
ablence of this General, his crufade, and even his dangers had effaced from 
the recollection of the Parifians the maflacres of Vendemiaire, and yet the 
Jacobins, whom he had to well ferved on that occalion, contidered him 
thereby indiffolably bound to them and to their caule, Moderate men, 
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too, flattered themfelves with the idea that after having drunk the cup of 
adverfity, in Syria, to the very dregs, he would have learnt to appreciate 
not only the viciffitudes of Rene, but the propriety of putting a ftop, 
at any rate, toa war which already threatened the French territory. Eveo 
the Royalifts themfelves wifhed to fee him in poffeffion of the {upreme 
power, either from the hope of preferving, under his reign, the {mall re- 
mains of their fortune which they were about to lofe, or becaufe they flat- 
tered themfelves that the provifional elevation of any individual, who- 
ever he was, would be a neceffary ftep towards the acceflion of the lawful 
monarch, Ina word, every thing con{pired for the con{pirator. 

* After this faithful pi€ture of the {tate of things, of the dilpofition of 
the public, and ws pst of the exhauftion of the finances, it will no lon- 
ger * a matter of aftonifhment that the vi€tory of Saint-Cloud fhould be 

called the tearlefs vidtory, and that it fhould have coft the conqueror nothing 
more than the coat of one of his guards which was torn in the croud, 
What will excite greater aftonifhment is, that all-eafy as the enterprize 
was, he fhould have f{urpaffed even himfelf in duplicity, in order to inture 
its fuccefs,—** A/} parties,” faid he in his proclamation,- ‘‘ came to me. All 
parties entrufted me with their defigns, revealed their fecrets to me, and 
afked for my fupport. J refufed to be a party man.” 

** It would have been difficult to have difplayed more art in melting 
down all parties into his own, and although he would have done better not 
to boaft of it afterwards, the diffimulation which he had difplaved in re- 
ceiving their confidential communications, and their fecrets, was an infalli- 
ble means of forcing them all to throw themfelves into his arms, and to 
fubmit to any conditions which he might chule to prefcribe. 

‘* And, certainly, he muft have played his part well, for he fucceeded 
in deceiving even Barras who ought to have penetrated the inmoft recetles 
of his mind, and who thought that he had held out a fufficient lure to 
his ambition by offering him half athrone, While Bonaparte received this 
offer like a bofom friend, he requefted time to give a definitive aniwer, 
which he took care not to deliver till the morning of the 18th of Brumaire. 
$¢ Tell that man that I will never fee him more.’”?” Such was the farewell 
compliment conveyed to him by one of the Aids-de-Camp of his old pro- 
tegé. The proteftor was fully aware of what was expetted from him, and, 
accordingly wrote immediately to the two Councils to fay, that the perils 
of liberty being paf, he returned with joy to the wank of @ private citizen, and 
Jaid claim to no other merit than that of having opened the road of glory ta 
the tlluftrious warrior. 

*¢ Barras now experienced great mortification in his retreat, on learning 
that, fur from having fucceeded in allaying his refentment by refigning his 
Place, Bonaparte had juit denounced him at Saint-Cloud. Whether trom 
ear, or {pite, Barras haftened to infert an equivocal letter in the public pa- 
pers, in which while he acknowledged that the Con{ul’s new frends were 
men of a fuperior caft, he afirmed that their chief had folemnly engaged to 
defend him againft all his enemies, whence he inferred that the denunciation 
at which they had evinced fo much joy, muft neceflarily bea forgery. 
Bonaparte did not condefcend to take any notice of this letter, although he 
might eafily have replied to all his fricnds in difgrace, collectively, without 
¢ommitting himielf, 

Vous deviez connaitre mon audace, 
L’art des profcriptions que j’apprenois fous vous 
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M'enfeignait a vous perdre et dirigeait mes coups. 
Ii n’cit pas d’amitiés entre les parricides, 
* * /” * * 2 * * 


Citoyens révoltés, prétendus fouverains, 

Qu: vous faites un jeu du malheur des humains, 
Ou: pittance du carnage aux bras de la molefle ; 
Du meurtre et du plafir goitez en vain l'Ivretfe, 
Mon nom deviendia cher aux fiécles a venir, 
Pour avoir feulement tenté de vous punir, 

As this publication has not been tranflated into Englifh, and as it 
contains a great variety of important matter, we have entered more 
at large into it than we otherwife fhould have done. It now only 
remains for us to notice the ftate of the finances at the acceflion of 
Bonaparte to the confular throne, and the means which he has 
taken with a view to remedy the irremediable dilorder which prevail- 
ed in them. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





A Letter from Alexander Hamilton, concerning the public Condu& and 
Character of JFobn Adams, Efg. Prefident of the United States. 
8vo. Pr. 54. Lang. New York. 


OST of our readers are well acquainted with the charaéter of 

Mr. HamMriton: to fuch as are not, it may be proper for 

us to ftate fome circumftances refpe&ting a perfon, who has rendered 

himfelf famous in the American annals, who long has becn, and who 
yet is, a leading man in the United States. 

This gentleman, who is a native of the Weft [ndics, having been, 
early in life, conne@ed with a mercantile houfe at New York, went 
to take up his refidence in that city, not many years before the 
breaking out of that revolt, which, by the Aumane inftrumentality 
of a Howe and a Shelburne, terminated in the total feparation of the 
colonies from the mother country. Mr. Hamilton entered into the 
American army at a very early ftage of the conteft, and was foon 
diftinguifhed for his difcretion and his valour. His high reputation 
for both procured him the poft of Aid-de-Camp to General Wath- 
ington, whofe fame is, perhaps, more indebted to Mr. Hamilton 
than to any intrinfic merit of his own. ) 

In the hiftory of the war, we find Mr. Hamilton rifing from rank 
to rank, ’till, at the fiege of York town, we fee him a Colonel, 
commanding the attack on one of the redoubts, the capture of which 
decided the ae of Lord Cornwallis and his army. Mr. Hamilton’s 


condué on this occafion was fuch as mark the true hero. Previ- 
oufly to the affault, La Fayette, who was high in command in 
the American army, propofed to Wafhington to put to death all the 
Britith officers and foldiers that fhould be taken in the redoubts. 
Wathington, who, as Dr. Smyth truly obferves, ‘* never did one 
replicd, that, as the Marquis had “re 
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chief command of the affault, “* he might do as he pleafed.”” This 
anfwer, which was very much like that of Pontius Pilate to the 
Je ws, encouraged the bafe and vindictive Frenchman to give a pofi- 
tive order to Colonel Hamilton to execute his bloody intention. Af- 
ter the redoubts were fubdued, La Fayette afked why his order had 
not been obeyed, to which the gallant and humane Hamilton replied, 
that the Americans knew how to fight, but not to murder, in which 
fentiment he was joined by the American foldiers, who heard the re- 
monftrance of La Fayette with indignation and abhorrence *. 

The war being at an end, the army difbanded, and no provifion 
made for either {oldiers or officers, Mr. Hamilton was led to the pro- 
fetlion of the law. He retired to Abany, where he fecluded himfelf 
from the world for fome months, at the end of which he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and, to the utter aftonifhment of every one, was, 
in a very little time, regarded as the moft eminent advocate at a bar, 
which is far from being deftitute either of legal knowledge or rheto- 
rical talents. In this fituation he acquired (till greater honour by his 
courageous refiftance of thofe violent and unjuft meafures which 
were propofed, and in fome cafes, carried into execution, againft the 
property and the perfons of the loyalifts, who remained in the State 
arter the evacuation of the city of New York. He had fought bravely 

again{t them, and he now, as bravely, defended them againft the perfe- 
cution of thofe felfith and malignant cowards, who had never dared to 
face them in the field: and, it may be fately afferted, that the ftate of 
New York owed the reftoration of its tranquillity and credit to his 
exertions more than to any other caufe whatever. 

When the tederal government was eftablifhed, in the year 1783, 
Mr. Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treafury, an office, 
in America, fimilar to thofe of our Lord Vreafurer and Chancellor 
of the Exehequer joined in one. ‘This fituation, confidering the 
ftate of the American finances, and the total want of public credit 
that prevailed, was a moft arduous one ; but Mr. Hamilton’s genius, 
his inflexible integrity, and his indefatigable induftry, furmounted 
all obftacles. In a very fhort fpace, the American government re- 
gained the loft confidence of both natives and foreigners; the pay- 
ment of the public debts were provided for, trade and commerce re- 
vived, and the nation rofe to that importance, to which, without 
Mr. Hamilton's meafures, it never would have attained, 

Having thus grafted the foldier upon the merchant and the ftatef- 
man upon the lawyer; having excclled his contemporaries in all thefe 
widely various profeflions, he was juttly regarded as a man, to whom 
the nation might look with confidence in any future crifis of its at- 
fairs. The weight, which his advice always had with General 
Wathington was well known ; his ambition was gratified, as far as 
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* Fora detail of thele faéts the reader is referred tothe American account 
of the revolutionary war. publifhed by Dosson of Philadelphia, and in- 
feried in the Amexican edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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it could be, under a government like that of America; but, ambi- 
tion cannot fupply the place of the means of exitlence, and Mr. 
Hamilton, after having, for cight years, helped out his falary by 
the {mall fortune he had acquired at the bar, was abfolutely com- 
pelled, by the tooliih parfimony of the government, to return to that 
bar, in order to retrieve the lofles which he hod fuftained, and to pay 
the debts which he had contraéted, in the fervice of his country! 

At the approach of the expected war with France, in 1798, he 
was appointed Major-General and Infpe@lor-General of the army 
of the United States, which nominally placed him next in command 
to General Wathington, and, in reality, mode him firlt in command, 
becaufe it was ftipulated, that General Wafhington fhould not a&, 
uniets the army was called into the field. 

Such is the author of the work which we are about to examine, 
and which we confider as of very great importance, as it fixes the 
character, and prefents an auihentic account of the condu@, of one 
of thofe men, who have been chofen to prelide over the affairs of the 
American Republic. ‘ 

At the approach of the laft ele€tion for Prefident, it appears, that 
the party, called Fedcralifts, trom their avowed attachment to the 
federal or general government, were fomewhat divided in their opi- 
nious ref{peting the merits of Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Apams. 
Adams's partizans wifhed to prevent Pinckney trom having an equal 
number of votes with the man of their particular choice, and, by 
this means, to exclude him from all chance of the Prefideucy. 
Others thonght that Pinckney was entitled to, at leaft, equal fupport 
with Adams. Amongft thefe was Mr. Hamilton, who warmly 
efpoufed the caufe of Mr. Pinckney, and who, having been bafuly 
flandered, on that account, by Adams and his party, but more par- 
ticularly by Adams himfelf, publifhed the letter betore us, as a juf- 
tification of his own conduét, and as a means of inducing his fel- 
low citizens to believe, that Adams was by no means fuperior to 
Pinckney. The object of the publication is thus ftated by the 
Writer. 

“ Some of the warm perfonal friends of Mr. Adams are taking unwea- 
ried pains.to difparage the motives of thofe Federalifts who advocate the 
equal fupport of General Pinckney at the approaching eleétion of Prefident 
and Vice-Prefident. They are exhibited under a variety of afpeéts equally 
derogatory. Sometimes they are verfatile, fatious {pirits, who cannot be 
Jong tatished with any chief, however meritorious:—Sometimes they are 
ambitious (pirits, who can be contented with no man that will not fubmit 
to be governed by them:—Sometimes they are intriguing partifans of 
Great Britain, who, devoted, to the advancement of her views, are in- 
cenfed againft Mr. Adams for the independent impartiality of his condué, 

«© In addition to a full fhare of the obloquy vented ogainft this defcrip- 
tion of perlons colle€tively, peculiar acculations have been deviled to {well 
the catalogue of my demerits. Among thele, the refentment of difap- 

ointed ambition forms a prominent feature. It is pretendedy that had the 
BreGdent, pon the demife of General’Wafhington, appointed me com- 
mandes 
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mander in chief, he would have been, in my eftimation, all that is wife, 
and good, and great. 

** It is neceflary, for the public caufe, to repel thefe flanders; by ftating 
the real views of the perfons who are calumniated, and the reafons of their 
conduét. 

** In executing this tafk, with particular reference to myfelf, I ought to 

remife, that the ground upon which I ftand is different from that of moft 
of thole who are confounded with me as in purluit of the fame plan. While 
our objeét is common, our motives are varioufly diffimilar, A part, well 
affefied to Mr. Adams, have no other wifh than to take a double chance 
againft Mr. Jefferfon. Another part, feeling a diminution of confidence 
in him, ftill hope that the general tenor of his condu& will be effentially 
right. Few go as far in their objeftions as Ido. Not denying to Mr, 
Adams patriotifm and integrity, and even talents of a certain kind, I fhould 
be deficient in candour, were I to conceal the convidtion, that he does not 
poffefs the talents adopted to the adminiftration of government, and that 
there are great and intrinfic defeéts in his charaéter, which unfit him for 


the office of Chief Magiftrate.” 


The author proceeds to ftate feveral faéts to prove the weaknefs, 
vanity, jealoufy, and envioufnefs, of Adams, from which we feleé& 
the following : 


‘© Strong evidence of fome traits of this chara&er is to be found in a 
journal of Mr. Adams, which was fent by the then Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs to Congrefs. The reading of this journal extremely embarraffed 
his friends, efpecial!y the delegates of Maffachufetts, who, more than once, 
interrupted it, and, at laft, f{ucceeding in putting a ftop to it, on the fug- 
geftion that it bore the marks of a private and confidential paper, which, 
by fome miftake, had gotten into its prefent fituation, and never could have 
been defigned as a public document for the infpe€tion of Congrefs, The 
good humour of that body yielded to the fuggeftion, 

“© The particulars of this journal cannot be expeéted to have remained 
in my memory—but I recolleét one which may ferve asa fample. Being 
among the guefts invited to dine with the Count de Vergennes, Minifters 
for meres Affairs, Mr. Adams thought fit to give a ipecimen of Ame- 
rican politenels, by conduéting Madame de Vergennes to dinner: in 
the way, fhe was pleafed to make retribution in the current coin of 
French politenels—by faying to him, ‘ Monfeur Adams, vows etes k 
Wafhington de negoctation.”” Stating the incident, he makes this comment 
upon it: * Thele people havea very pretty knack of paying compliments,” 
He might have added, they have alfo a very dextrous knack of dilguifing 
a farcalm. 

“ The opinion, however, which I have avowed, did not nye my 
entering cordially into the plan of fupporting Mr. Adams for the office of 
Vice-Prefident, under the new conftitution, I ftill thought that he had 
high claims upon the public gratitude, and poffeffed a fubftantial worth of 
charaéter, which might atone for ome great defeéts. In addition to this, 
it was well known, that he was a favourite of New-England, and it was 
obvious that his union with General Wafhington would tend to give the 
government in its outlet, al] the ftrength which it could derive from the 
cheraéter of the two principal magiftrates, But it was deemed an eflen- 
tial point of caution to take care, that accident, or an intrigue of the oP- 
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fers of the government, fhould not raife Mr. Adams, inftead of General 
WWathington, to the firft place. This, every friend of the Government 
would have confidered as a difaftrous event ; as well becaufe it would have 
difplayed a capricious operation of the fy{tem in elevating to the firft fla- 
tion, a man intended for the fecond ; as becaufe it was conceived that the 
incomparable fuperior weight and tran{fcendant popularity of General 
Wafhington, rendered his prefence at the head of the government, in its 
firft organization, a matter of primary and indifpenfable importance. It 
was therefore agreed that a few votes fhould be diverted from Mr. Adams 
to other perfons, fo as to infure to General Wafhington a plurality. 

«© Great was my aftonifhment, and equally great my regret, when, af- 
terwards, I learned from perfons of unqueftionable veracity, that Mr. 
Adams had complained of unfair treatment, in not having been permitted to 
take an equal chance with General Wafhington, by leaving the votes to an 
uninfluenced current. 

‘© The extreme egotilm of the temper, which could blind a man to con- 
fiderations fo obvious as thole that had recommended the courle purlued, 
cannot be enforced by my comment. It exceeded all that I had imagined, 
and fhewed, in too {trong a light, that the vanity which I have afcribed to 
him, exifted to a degree that rendered it more than a harmlefs foible.”’ 


When the General Wafhington declared his intention of retiring 
from the Prefidency, Meffrs. Adams and Thomas Pinckney were 
propofed, by the fedral party, as the candidates at the enfuing elec- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton’s account of the plans of party, and of the 
condu& of Adams, on that occafion, gives us a tolerable correét idea 
of the real weight which the voice of the people has in republican 
eleGtions, and alfo of the patrioti/m of a republican Chief Magiltrate. 


‘* The epoch at length arrived, when the retreat of General Wafhing- 
ton made it neceflary to fix upon a fucceffor. By this time, men of prin- 
cipal influence in the fedral party, whofe fituation had led them to an in- 
timate acquaintance with Mr. Adams’s charatter, began to entertain ferious 
doubts about his fitnefs for the ftation ; yet, his pretenfions, in feveral re- 
{pe€ts, were fo ftrong, that after mature reflection, they thought it better 
to indulge their hopes than to liften to their fears. ‘To this conclufion, the 
defire of preferving harmony in the fedral party, was a weighty induce- 
ment. Accordingly it was determined to fupport Mr. Adams for the chicf 
magiftracy. 

‘* It was evidently of much confequence to endeavour to have an emi- 
nent federalift Vice-Prefident. Mr. ‘Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
was fele€ted for this puarry: This gentleman, too little known in the 
north, had been all his life time diftinguifhed in the fouth, for the mild- 
nefs and amiablenefs of his manners, the reétitude and purity of his mo- 
rals, and the foundne(fs and corre€tnefs of his underftanding, accompanied 
by an habitual difcretion and {felf-command, which has often occafioned a 
parallel to be drawn between him and the venerated Wafhington. In ad- 
dition to thefe recommendations, he had been, during a critical period, our 
Minifter at the Court of London, and recently Envoy extraordinary to 
the Court of Spain; and in both thefe trufts, he had acquitted himfelf to 
the fatisfaftion of all parties. With the Court of Spain he had effetted a 
treaty, which removed all the thorny fubjeéts of contention, that had fo 
long threatened the peace of the two countries, and ftipulated 7" — 
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United States, on their fouthern frontier, and on the Miffifippi, advan 
tages of real magnituce and importance, 

‘¢ Well-informed men knew that the event of the eletion was extremely 
problematical ; and, while the friends of Mr. Jetlerfon preditted his fuccets 
with fanguine confidence, his oppoters feared that he might have at leait an 
equal chance with any fedral candidate. 

“ To exclude him was deemed, by the Federalifts, a primary objeé, 
Thofe of them who pofietied the beft rmeans of judging, were of opinion 
that it was far lefs important, whether Mr. Adams or Mr. Pinckney was 
the fuccefsful candidate, than that. Mr. Jeflerion fhould not be the perfon ; : 
and on this principle, it was underltood among them, that the two firlt 
mentioned gentiemen fhould be equally fupported ; leaving to cafual ac- 
cefhions of votes in favor of the one of the other, to turn the {cale between 
therm. 

* In this plan I united with good faith; in the refolution, to which I 
{crupuloufly adhered, of giving to each candidate an equal fupport. This 
was done, wherever my influence extended; as was more particularly 
manifefted in the State of. New-York, where all the eleétors were my 
warm perfonal or political friends, and all gave a concurrent vote for the 
two federal candidates, 

It is true, that a faithful execution of this plan would have given Mr. 
Pinckney a fomewhat better chance than Mr. Adams; nor fhall it be con- 
eealed, that an iffue favorable to the former would not have been diagree- 
able to me; as indeed | declared at the time, in the circles of my cor ccasset- 
tial friends. My pofition was, that 1f chance fhould decide in favor of Mr. 
Pinckney, it probably would not be a misfortune ; fince he, to every effen- 
tial qualification for the ofice, added a temper far more difcrect and conci- 
hatory than that of Mr. Adams. 

*¢ This dilpofition, on my part, at that jundture, proves, at leaft, that 
my approbation of Mr. Adams has not originated in the difappointm ent, 
to which it has been uncandidly attributed. No private motive could then 
have entered igto it. Not the leaft collifion or mifunde rflanding had ever 
happened between that gentleman and mylelf—on the contrary, as 1 have 
aiteac ty ftated, I had realon individually to be pleafed with him. 

‘ No; the confiderations which had reconciled me to the fuccefs of Mr. 
Pisckicy, were of a nature exclufively ublic. They refulted from the dif- 
gufting egotifin, the ciftempered jealouly, and the ungovernable indifcretion 
of Mr. Adams’s temper, joined to fome doubts of the correétne!s of his max- 
ims of adminiftration. T hough in matters of finance he had aéted with the. 
federal party; yct he had, more than once, broached theories at variance 
with his praétice. And in converfation, he repeatedly made excurtions 
into the field of foreign politics, whieh alarmed the friends of the prevail- 

ing sty (lem. 

The plan of giving equal fupport to the two federal candidates was 

not ‘peiefied. Perfopal attachment tor Mr. Adams, efpecially in the New . 
England States, cauled a number of the votes to be withheld from Mr, 
Pinckney, and thrown away. The refult was that Mr. Adams was elected 
Prefident by a majority of two votes, and Mr. Jefferfon Vicc-Prefident. 

«© This iffue demonflrated the wildom of the plan which had. been aban-, 
doned, and how greatly, in departing from it, the caule had been facyificed 
to the man. But for a fort of miracle, the departure would have made Mr. 


Jefferfon Prefident. In each of the States of Peanly'y ania, Virginia, and 
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North Carolina, Mr. Adams had one vote. In the two: letter States, the 
one vote was as much againit the flream of popular prejudice, as it was 
again{t the opimons.of the other Ele¢iors. The frmnels of the individuals, 
Ww vho feparated from their colleagues, was fo extragrdinary, as to have been 
contrary to all probable calculation, Had only one of them thrown his 
vote into the other {cale there would have been an equality and no eckction. 
Had two done it, the choice would have fallen upon Mr. Jetlerfon. 

‘* No one, finceye in the opinion that this gentleman was) an inelligible 
and dangerous Candidate, can hefitate m pronouncing, that ta dropping Mr. 
Pinckney, too much was put at hazard ; and that thele who promoted the 
other courte, aéted with prudence and propriety. 

“It is a fact, which ought not to be forgotten, that Mr, Adams, who 
haa evinced difcontent, becaufe he had not hen n permitted to take an equal 
chanee with General W afhington, was engaged with all thofe who had 
thought that Mr. Pinckney eught to have had an equal chance with him, 
But im ep tog 1s perfect ‘conliftency. The fame turn of temper is the fo- 
were of the difpleatures in both cafes, 

* It is to this circumttance of the equal fupport of Mr. Pinckney, that 
we are ina great mealure to refer the ferious {chilm which has fince grown 
a in the federal party. 

‘ Mr. Adams never could forgive the men who had been engaged in the 
plan; though it embraced fome of his moft partial admirers. He has dilco- 
vered bitter animolity again{t jeveral of them. Againft me, his rage has 
been fo vehement, as to have caufed him more than once, to forget the de- 
corum, which, in his fituation, ought to have been an inviolable law. It 
will not appear an exaggeration to thofe who have {ludied his charetter, to 
luppele that he is capable of being alienated from a lyftem to which he hes 
been attached, becaule it is upheld by men whom he hates. How large a 
fhare this may kave had on ome receut aberrations, cannot ealily be deter- 
mined,”’ 


Mr. Hamilton next adverts to the letter, which, upon Mr. Tho- 
mas Pinckney’s appointment as Envoy to the Court of London, 
Adams wrote to Tench Coxe of Philadelphia, ‘This is truly a molt 
bafe and infamous tranfaction. We fhall give Mr. Hamilton’s ac- 
count of it at length. 


“© The letter which has juft appeared in the public prints, written by him, 
while Vice-Prefident, to Tench Coxe, is of itfelf evidence of the juftnels 
of this fentiment. It is impoilible to {peak of this tranfa@ion in terms {uit- 
able to its nature, without lofing fight that Mr, Adams is Prefident of the 
United States. 

This letter avows the fufprc m, that the appointment of Mr. Pinckney 
to as Court of London, hi: id been procured or promoted by Britiuth influ- 
ence. And contidering the pari ade with which the ftory of the Duke of 
Leeds is told, it is fair to confider that circumftance as the principal, if not 
the fole, ground of the odious and degrading juipicion. 

‘* Let any man of candour or knowledge of the world, pronounce on this 
ipe cies of evidence. 

‘ It happened, unfortunately for the Pinckneys, that, while boys, and 

ong befare our revolution, they went to fchool with a Britith Duke, who 
was  dfterwards Minifter of the Britifh government: for the forvign dep: It- 
ment. Lhis indilcreey Duke, perhaps for mo better reafon than “the def 
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of faying fomething to a parting American minifter, and the want of fome. 
thing better to (ay, divulges to him the dangerous fecret, that the two 
Pinckneys had been his clafs-mates, and goes the alarming length of making 
enquiry about their health, From this it is fagacioufly inferred, that thete 
gentlemen have ‘ many powerful old friends in England ;” and from this 
again, that the Duke of Leeds (of courle of the number of thefe old 
friends) had procured by intrigue the sppehounes of one of his clals- 
mates to the Court of London; or, in the language of the letter, that 
much Britifh influence had been exerted in the appointment. 

‘© In the {chool of jealoufy, itimulated by ill-will, logic like this may 

afs for fubftantial ; but what is it in the {chool of reafon and juftice ? 

* Though this contaminating conneftion of the Pinckneys with the 
Duke of Leeds, in their juvenile years, did not hinder them from fighting 
for the independence of their native country throughout our revolution ; 
yet, the fuppofition is, that the inftant the war was terminated, it trans- 
formed thein from the foldiers of liberty into the tools of the Britifh mo- 
narchy. 

* But the hoftility of the Pinckneys to Mr. Adams, evidenced by their 
* long intrigue’”’ againft him, of which he {peaks in the letter, is perhaps 
intended as a flill {tronger proof of their devotion to Great Britain—the 
argument may be thus underftood. Mr, Adams is the bulwark of his 
country again{t foreign influence—The batteries of every foreign power, 
defirous of acquiring an afcendant in our affairs, are of confequence always 
open againft him—and, the prefumption therefore muft be, that every ci- 
tizen who is his enemy, is the confederate of one or another of thotc foe 
reign powers. 

* Let us, without contefting this argument of felf-love, examine into 
the faéts upon which its applicability muft depend. 

“ The evidence of “ the long intrigue’’ feeme to be, that the family of 
the Pinckney’s contributed to limit the duration of Mr. Adams’s commii- 
fion to the Court of London to the term of three years, in order to make 
way for fome of themfelves to fucceed him. This, it muft be confefled, 
was a long-fighted calculation in a government like ours, 

‘© A fummary of the tranfaction, will be the beft comment on the in- 
ference which has been drawn. 

** The refolution of Congrefs by which Mr. Adams’s commiffion was 
limited, was a general one, applying to the commiffions of all minifters to 
foreign courts. When it was propofed and adopted, it is certain that nei- 
ther of the two Pinckney’s was a member of Congre{s; and it is believed 
they were both at Charlefton, in South Carolina, their ufual place of 
abode, more than eight hundred miles diftant from the feat of government. 

** Bus they had, it feems, a coujin, Mr. Charles Pinckney, who was in 
congrels ; and this coufin it was who fupported the reftri€tive refolution. 
Let us enquire who feconded and voted for it. 

** It was feconded by Mr. Howell, a member from Rhode Ifland, the 
wery perfon who nominated Mr, Adams as Minifler to Great Britain, and was 
voted for by the four eaftern ftates, with New York, New Jeriey, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina. Mr. Gerry, always a zealous partizan of Mr. 
Adams, was among the {upporters of the refolution. To make out this to 
be a machination of the two Pinckneys, many things muft be afirmed :— 
Firft, that their coufin Charles is always fubfervient to their views (which 
would equally prove that they have long been, and ftill are, oppoters . 
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the federal adminiftration :)—Second. that this cunning wight has been 
able to draw the four eaflern flates into his plot, a$ well as New York, New 
Jerfey, Maryland, and South Carolina :—Third, that the Pinckneys could 
forefee, at the diftance of three years, the exiftence of a ftate of things 
which would enable them to reap the fruit of their contrivance. 

* Would not the circumftances better warrant the fulpicion that the re 
folution was a contrivance of the friends of Mr. Adams, to facilitate in 
fome way his eleét: ion, and that Mr. Pinckney was their coadjutor, rather 
than their apa er 

‘¢ But the truth al probably is, that the meafure was a mere precau- 
tion to bring under frequent review the e propriety of continuing a minifter 
at a particular court, and to facilitate the removal of a difagrecable one, 
without the harfhnels of formally difplacing him. In a policy of this 
fort, the cautious maxims of New England would very naturally have 
taken a lead. 

‘* Thus in the very grounds of the fufpicion, as far as they appear, we 
find its refutation. The complete futility of it will now be illuftrated | ry 
additional circumfltances. 

‘ It isa fa&t, that the rigour with which the war was profecuted by the 
Britith armies in our fouthern quarter, had produced among the friends of 
our revolution there, more animofity againft the Britifh government, than 
in the other parts of the U nited States: and it Is a matter of notortety, in 
the fame quarter, that this difpofition was conipi icuous among the Pinck 
neys, and their conneftions. It mav be added, that they were lkewile 
known to have been attached to the French Revolution, and to ea con- 
tinued fo, till long after the appoiatment of Mr, Thomas Pinckney to the 
Court of London. 

‘* Thefe propenfi fities of the gentlemen were certainly not fuch as to 
make them favourites of Great Britain, or the appointment of one of them 
to that court, an Objeét of particular folicitude. 

‘ As far as appeared at the time, the idea of nominating Mr. Thomas 
ie kney, originated with the then Prefident himiclf: but whatever way 
have been its lource, it is certain that it met the ap probation of the whole 
adminiftration, Mr. Jeflerfon included, This fatt alone, will go far to res 
fute the farmife of a Britifh agency in the appointment. 

“ ouppenng that, contrary to all probability, Great Britain bad really 
taken fome unaccountable fancy for Mr. Pinckney, upon whom was hex 
influence exerted ? 

** Had the virtuous, circum{pee Vafhington been en{nared in her infidi- 
ous toils f ? Had fhe found means for once to foften the flern, inflexible hof- 
tility of Jeflerfon ? Had Ran idol ph | heen won by her meretricious carefles ? 
Had Knox, the uniform friend of Mr. Adams, been corrupted by her fe- 
ducing wiles? Or was it all the dark work of the alien Secretar) of the 
Treafury ? Woes it this arch juggler, who Sisuche. d the hg Inc inles, or 
transformed the prejudices, of Mr. Pinckney; who periur ded the "Brith 
government to adopt him asa pliant inftrurrent: who artfully induced the 
Pretident to propole him as of his own {eleétion; who lulled the zeJous 
vigilance of. Jeficrion and Randolph, and turprized the unfulpeCting frank- 
nefs of Knox ?P 


* But when the thing had been acc om plifhed 


, no matter by what means, 


it was {ure ly to h ave bee Ti ¢ xpe éted th: it tue man ol its choice would have 
becn treated at the Court of London with diftinguifhéd regard, and that 
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his conduét towards that court would have been marked, if not by Some 
improper compliances, at leaft by fome dilplays of extraordinary complai. 
fance. 

“ Yet, ftrange as it may appear, upon Mr, Adams's hypothefis, it might 
be proved, if requifite, that neither the one nor the other took place. It 
might be — that, far from Mr. Pinckncy’s having experienced any 
flattering diftin€tions, incidents not pleafant to his feelings, had occurred, 
and that in the difcharge of his official funétions, he had advanced _preten- 
fions in favour of the United States, from which, with the approbation of 
the then Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferion, -he was inflruGed to defift. 

“ What will Mr. Adams or his friends reply to all thefle fats ? How 
will he be exculfed for indulging and declaring, on grounds fo frivolous, 
a fufpicion fo derogatory, of a man fo meritorious—of a man who has aéted 
in a manner jo unexceptionable ? 

« But a more ferious queftion remains: How will Mr. Adams an{wer to 
the government and to his country, for having thus wantonly given the 
fan&ion of his opinion to the worlt of the afperfions which the enemies of 
the adminiftration have impudently thrown upon it? Can we be furprifed 
that fuch a torrent of flander was poured out again{t it, when a man, the 
fecond in official rank, the fecond in the favour of the friends of the go- 
vernment, {tooped to become himlelf one of its calumniators ?—ZJt is pe- 
cuharly unlucky for Mr. Adams in this affair, that uz Himsetr is known to 
have dejired, at the tune, the appointment which was given to Mr. Pinckney. 
The Prefident declined the meaiure, thinking that it was compatible neither 
with the fpirit of the con{titution nor with the dignity of the Government, 
to defignate the Vice-Prefident to fuch a f{tation. 

«© This letter, better than volumes, developes the true, the unfortunate 


charaéter of Mr. Adams.”’ 


The Author might further have obferved, that Adams, having 
been refufed the appointment for himfelf, afked it for his fon-in-law, 
William Smith, which requeft was alfo refufed by General Wath- 
ington. Hence his hatred of the Pinckneys and his foul infinuations 
again{t them in his letter to Coxe. 

Mr. Hamilton next enters into an examination of Adams’s conduct 


as Prefident. 


«¢ Tt will be recoile&ted that General Pinckney, the brother of Thomas, 
and the gentleman now tupported together with Mr. Adams, had been 
deputed by Prefident Wafhington, as tucceifor to Mr. Monroe, and had 
been refufed to be received by the French government in his quality of 
Minifter Plenipotentiary. 

‘ This, among thole of the well-informed, who felt a juft fenfibility for 
the honour of their country, excited much difguft and refentment. But 
the oppofition-party, ever too ready to jutlify the French government at 
the expence of their own, vindicated or apologized for the ill-treatment : 
and the mafs of the community, though dilpleated with it, did not appeai 
to feel the full force of the indignity. 

** Asa final eflort for accommodation, and asa mean, in cafe of failure, 
ef enlightening and combining public opinion, it was relolved to make 
another anda more folemn experiment, in the form of a commillion of 
three, 

66 This 
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This meafure (with fome objections to the detail) was approved by 
all parties ; by the Anti-federalifts, becaufe they thought no evil fo great as 
the rupture with France; by the Federalifts, becaufe it was their fyftem to 
avoid war with every power, if it could be done without the facrifice of 
elfential interefts or abfolute humiltation, 

** Even fuch of them who conceived that the infults of the French go. 
vernment, and the manifeftation of its ill will, had already gone far 
enough to call for meafures of vigour; perceiving that the nation was not 
generally penetrated with the fame convittion, and would not fupport with 
zeal, mealures of that nature, unle{s their neceflity was rendered {till more 
apparent, acquiefced in the expediency of another miflion, They hoped 
that it would ierve either to compole the differences which exifted, or to 
make the neceflity of refiftance to the violence of France, palpable to every 
good citizen. 

“© The expediency of the ftep was fuggefled to Mr. Adams, through a 
federal channel, a confiderable time before he determined to take it. He 
hefitated whether it could be done after the rejection of General Pinckney, 
without national debalement. ‘lhe doubt was an honourable one; it was 
afterwards very properly furrendered to the cogent reafons which pleaded 
for a further experiment. 

* The event of this experiment is frefh in our_recolle&ion, Our en- 
voys, like our minifter, were rejected. ‘Tribute was demanded as a preli- 
minary to negociation. ‘To their immortal honour, though France at the 
time was proudly triumphant, they repelled the dilgraceful pretenfion, 
Americans will never forget that General Pinckney was a member, and an 
efficient member, of this commiffion. 

‘© This conduét of the French government, in which it is difficult to fay, 
whether defpotic infolence or unblufhing corruption was moft prominent, 
ele&trified the American people with a becoming indignation. In vain the 
partizans of France attempted to extenuate, ‘The public voice was difting& 
and audible. The nation, difdaining {fo foul an overture, was ready to en- 
counter the worft coniequences of refiftance, 

‘© Without imitating the flatterers of Mr. Adams, who, in derogation 
from the intrinfic force of circumftances, and from the magnanimity of the 
nation, alcribe to him the whole merits of producing the {pirit which ap- 
peared in the community, it fhall with cheerfulnefs be acknowledged, that 
he took upon the occafion a manly and courageous lead—that he did all in 
his power to roufe the pride of the nation—to in{pire it with a juft fenfe 
of the injuries and outrages which it had experienced, and to difpofe it to 
a firm and magnanimous refiftance ; and that his eflorts contributed materi 
ally to the end. 

“© The friends of the government were not agreed as to ulterior meafures. 
Some were for immediate and unqualified war; others for a more mitigated 
courfe; the diffolution of treaties, preparation of force by land and fea, 
partial hoftilities of a defenfive tendency ; leaving to France the option of 
fecking accommodation, or proceeding to open war, The latter courle 

revailed, 

‘© Though not as bold and energetic as the other; yet, confidering the 
profperous ftate of French affairs, when it was adopted, and how many 
nations had been apalled and proftrated by the French power—the conduét 
purfued bore fufficiently the marks of courage and elevation to raife the 
national charaéter to an exalted height throughout Europe, 
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* Much is it to be deplored that we thould have been precipitated 
i m this proud eminence without neceility, without temptation. 

‘* The latter conduct of the | refident torms a painful contraft to his com- 
mencement. Its ettects have been dircétly the reverfe. It has funk the 
tone of the public mind—it has impaired the confidence of the friends of 
the government in the Executive Chief—it has dittraéted public opinion— 
it has unnerved the public councils—it has fown the feeds of difcord at 
home, and lowered the reputation of the government abroad. —The circum- 
ftances which preceded, aggravate the dif, igreeablenefs of the refults. They 
prove that the injudicious ‘things which have been aéted, were not the 
effects of any regular plan, but. the fortuitous emanations of momentary 
impulfes. 

« The feilion, which enfued the promulgation of the difpatches of our 
eommilloners, was about to commence, Mr. Adams arrived at Philadel- 
phia from his feat at Quincey. The tone of his mind feemed to have been 
raifed, rather than depre ited. 

« Tt was fuggetted to him, that it might be expedient to infert in his 
Speech of Congref., a fentiment of this import: That after the re peatedly 
rejected advances of this country, its dignity requres that it fhould be lett 
with F age in future to make the firft overture ; that if, defirous of recon- 
ciliation, the flrould evince the difpofition by Se nding a minifter to this 
government, be would be received with the retpect Reis to his charatter, 
ai nd treated with in the franknets of a fincere defire of accommodation. 

‘Lhe fuggettion was received in a manner both indignant and intem- 
perate, 

«© Mr, Adams declared as a fe atime nt, whic h he had adopted on mature 
reflection :— That if France Jhould fend a Mirifler to-morrow, he would ories 
bun hack the duy after. 

* SO meuudens an idea was eafily refuted. Little argument was requi- 
hte to ihew that by a fimilar fyftem of revaliation, when one governme nt in 
a particular intiance had refuted the envoy of another, nations might ent ail 
upon each other perpetual hoftility ; mutually barring the avenues of 
planation. 

« Ty lefs than forty-eight hours from this extraordinary fally, the mind 
of Mr. Adams underwent a total revolution—he refolved not only to infert 
in his tpeeeh the fentiment which hi = been propofed to him, but to go far- 
ther, and to. declare, that if France would give oxplicit offurances of receiving 
a Minijer from this country, with due “re tt, bi eveuld fe nd one. 

« Th vain was this extenfion of the fentiment oppoted by all his minifters, 
as being equally incompatible with good policy, and with the dignity ot 
the natlon—he obitinately perfilte d, and the pernicious declarauon was 
introduced.” 


But the fill more inconfiftent conduct of Mr. Adams, in his fub- 
fequent nomination of another fupplic ating embaffy to the tyrants of 
France is a fubjeGt of feverer reprobation. 


«The French miniter for foreign relations, through the French Diplo- 
matic Agent at the Hague, had opened a communication with Mr. Murray, 
our Retident there, tor the purpote ot reviving he gociations between the 
two countries. Ia this manner, atlurances were given that France was dif- 
pofed to treat, and that a Minifter from us wonld be received and ac- 

redited, But they were accompanied with intimations of the chara¢ters 
proper 
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proper to be employed, and who would be likely to fucceed; which was 
exceptionable, both as it favored of the pretention (juftly cenfured by the 
Prefident himfelf) of prefcribing to other Governments how they were to 
manage their own affairs; and as it might, according to circurnftances, be 
conftrued into a tacit condition of the promiie to mae, a Minitter, Ov re 
tures fo circuitous and informal, through a perfon who'wo" not the regular 
organ of the French government for making them, to a perton who was 
not the regular organ of the American government for receiving them, 
might be a very fit mode of preparing t'e way tor the like overtures in a 
more authentic and obligatory thape: but they were a very inadequate 
bafis for the inftitution of a new miflion. 

“ When the Prefident pledged hinitelf in his fpeech to fend a minifter, 
if fatisfactory affurances of a proper reception were given, he mutt have 
been underftood to mean fuch as were direct and official, not tuch as were 
‘both informal and deftitute of a competent fanétion, 

‘© Yet upon this loofe and vague foundation, Mr. Adams precipitately 
nominated Mr. Murray as Envoy to the French Republic, without previous 
confultation with any of his minifters. ‘The nomination itfelf was to each of 
them, even to the Secretary of State, his Conititutional Counfcllor, in fimi- 
lar affairs, the firft notice of the project. 

Thus was the meature wrong, both as to mode and fubftance. 

A Prefident is not bound to conform to the advice of his Minifters, 
He is even under no pofitive injun@tion to atk or require it. But the con- 
ftitution prefumes that he will confult them; and the genius of our govern- 
ment and the wri, good recommend the practice. 

«© As the Prefident nominates his minifters, and may difplace them when 
he peate 5, it mutt be his own fault if he be not furrounded by men, who 
for ability and integrity deferve his confidence. And if his minifters are of 
this character, the confulting of them will always be likely to be ufeful to 
him and to the ftate. Let it even be fu ppofe d that he is a man of 
talents fuperior to the colleéted talents of all his age (which can 
feldom happen, as the world has feen but few Fredericks), he may, never- 
thelefs, often aflift his judgment by a comparifon and colltion of ide 
The greateft genius, hurried away by the rapidity of its own co scented, 
willoc cafionally overlook obftacles which ordinary and more phlegmatie men 
will difcover, and which, when preiented te his confideration, will be 
thought by hintelf decifive objections to his plans. 

« When, unhappily, an ordinary man dre ome himfelf to be a Frederick, 
and through vanity refrains from counfelliye with his conftitutional advi- 
fers, he is very apt to fall into the hands ot miferable -otriguers, with whom 
his felf-love is more at eafe, and who without difficulty flide into his con- 
fidence, and, by flattery, govern him. 

“© ‘The ableit men may profit by advice, Inferior men cannot difpence 
with it; and if they do not get it through legitimate channels, it will tind 
its way to them, through iach as are clandefiine and impure. 

* Very different trom the practice of Mr, Adams was that of the modeft 
and fage Wafhington—He conlulted much, pondered much, refolved 
flowly, refolved furely, 

“And as furely, Mr. Adams might have benefitted by the advice of his 
minitters, 

The ftately tyftem of not confulting minifters is likely to have a fur- 
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ther difadvantage. It will tend to exclude from places of primary truft, the 
men moft fit to occupy them. 

«* Few and feeble are the interefted inducements to accept a place in our 
adminiftration. Far from being lucrative, there is not one which will not 
involve pecuniary facrifice to every bone/? man of pre-eminent talents. And 
has not experience fhewn, that he muft be fortunate indeed, if even the fuc- 
cefsful execution of his tafk can fecure to him confideration and fame? Of 
a large harveft of obloque he is fure. 

“ If excluded from the counfels of the I-xecutive Chief, his office muft 
become tiuly infignificant.. What able and virtuous man will long confent 
to be to miferable a pageant! 

** Every thing that tends to banith from the adminiftration able men, tends 
to diminith the chances of able connfels. The probable operation of a ty!- 
tem of this kind, muft be to coufign places of the higheft truit to incapable 
honeit men, whofe inducement w ill be a hvelihood, or to capable difhoneft 
men, who will feek indire&t indemnifications tor the deficiency of direc 
and fair in ‘ucements. 

‘ The precipitate nomination of Mr. Murray, brought Mr. Adams in an 
awkward predicament. 

“ He found it neceflary to chanve his plan in its progrefs, and inftead of 
one to nominate three envoys, and to tuperadd a promife, that, though 
appointed, they fhould not Jeave the United State til] further and more per- 
fect aflurances were giyen by the French government. 

“ This remodification of the meafures was a virtual acknowledgment that 
it had been premature. How unfeemly was this fluctuation in the Execu- 
tive Chief. It argued either inftability of views, or want of fufficient con- 
fideration beforehand. ‘The one or the other, in an affair of fo great mo- 
ment, is a ferious reproach. 

*¢ Additional and more competent aflurances were received; but before 
the envoys departed, intelligence arrived of a new revolution in the French 
government; which, in violation of the conftitution, had expelled two of 
the Directory. 

‘ Another revolution: another conftitution overthrown: furely here 
was reafon fora paufe, at leaft till it was afcertained that the new Di- 
re€tory would adhere to the engazement of its predeceffors, and would not 
fend back our envoys with difer ace 

“In the then polture of French atfairs, which externally as well as inter- 
nally, were unprofperous, a paufe was every way prudent. The recent re- 
volution was a valid motive for it. 

 Detimtive compaéts between nations, called real treaties, are binding, 
notwithtiavding revolutions of governmenis. Kut to apply the maxim to 
minifterial acts, preparatory only to negociation, is to extend it too far; to 
apply it to fuch-aéts of an unttable revolutionary government (like that of 
France at that time) is to abufe it. 

*€ Had any policy of the moment demanded it, it would have been not 
at all furprifing to have feen the new Directory difavowing the affurance 
which had been given, and imputing it as a crime to the Ex- Direétors, on 
the pretence that they had proftrated the dignity of the republic by court- 
ing the renewal of negociation with a government, which had fo grofsly 
iniulted it. 

“ Yet our envoys were difpatched without a ratification of the affurance 
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by the new Directory, at the hazard of the interefis and honour of the 
country. 

" Ag ain, the dangerous and degrading tyttem of not confulting minifters, 
was a‘ted upon. 

“€ When the news of the revolution in the Dire@ory arrived, Mr. Adams 
was at his feat in Matlachutetts. {is minifters addrefled to him a joint 
letter, communicating the intelligence, and fubmitting to his confideration, 
whether that event ought not to fufpend the projected miflion. In a letter 
which he afterwards wrote from the fame place, he dire€ted the prepara- 
tion of a draft of intiructions tor the envoys, and intimated that their de- 
parture would be fufpended for jome time. 

“ Shortly after he came to'‘Trenton, where he adjufted with his minitfters 
the tenor of the infiructions tobe given ; but he obferved a profound filence 
on the que ttion, whether it was expedient that the miflion fhould proceed.— 
The morning after the infractions were fettled, he fignified to the Secretary 
of State that the envoys were immediately to depart.” 


Mr. Hamilton next adverts to the Prefident’s difmiffion of Meffrs. 
Pickering and M‘Henry, and mentions fome circumf{tances that are 
no lefs curious in themfelves, than they are difhonourable to Mr. 
Adams. 


« The difmiffion of the Secretary at War took place about the fame 
time. It was declared in the fequel of a long converfation between the 
Prefident'and him, of a nature to excite alternately pain and laughter ; 
pain, for the weak and excellive inditcretions of a chief magittrate of the 

Jnited States; laughter, at the ludicrous topic, which contftituted charges 
againtt this officer. 

A prominent charge was, that the fecretary, In a Report to the Houfe 
of shouts ntatives, had eulog ed General Wiafbington, and had attempted to 
eulogize General Hamilion, w hich was adduced as one proof of a combina- 
tion, in which the Seeretary was engaged, to depreciate and injure him thd 
Prefident. 

« Wonderful! Ps afling wonderful! that an eulogy of the dead patriot 
and hero, ot the admire: d and beloved W athington, confecrated in the attec- 
tions and reverence of his country, fhould, in any thape, be irkfome to the 
ears of his fucceflor! 

Wonderful, however, as it appears, at the firft view, it will ap- 

ear much more wonderful, when contrafted with Mr. Adams’s 
public profeffions (as eontained in his letters to the Houfes of C ongrefs, 
and to the army) at the time of Wathington’s death. We fhall in- 
{ert thefe letters here. Such teftimonials ot republican fincerity are 
too often fuffered to pas away # ith the diurnal publications, in which 
they generally make their appearance. 


Ta the Lug Ho: fesy Dec. IQ; 1799: 


‘ The letter herewith tranfmitted will inform you, that it has 
aa pleated Divine Providence to remove from this life, our excellent 
66 fellow-citizen George Wafbington, by the purity of his character and 
‘a long feries of fervices to his country, rendered illuftrious thro’ the 
© world, It remains for an affetionate and grateful people, in 
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‘© whofe hearts he can never die, to pay fuitable honour to his 
¢* memory.” 


To the Reprefentatives, Dec. 19, 1799. 

‘© J receive with great refpeét and affection, the condslence.of the 
‘* Hioufe of Reprefentatives on the melancholy and affliting event, 
«* in the death of the maf? tlluftrious and beloved perfanag e, which this 
“© country ever produced. | fympathize with you—with the nation, 
«¢ and with good men through the world, in this irreparable lofs, 


¢¢ fuftained by us all.” 
To the Army, Dec. 20, 1799. 


“© The Prefident, with deep regret, announces to the army, the 
¢¢ death of /fs beloved Chief General George Wafhington. Sharing 
© in the grief, u vhich every heart muft feel for fo heavy “and afflicting a 
“© public lofs, and defirous to exprefs his high fenfe of the vaft debt of 
66 grati oe: which ts due toa the virtues, talents, and ever memorable 
“¢ fervices of the tlluftrious deceafed, he direéts that funeral honors be 
«© paid to him at all the military. ftations, and that the officers of the 
¢< army and of the feveral corps of volunteers wear crape on the left 
6* arm by way of mourning tor {ix months.” 


And yet the very man, who made the folemn profeffion, did, in a 
few months afterwards reprove a high public ofhcer, nay he aually 
difmilicd him from his office, for eulggrzing General Wafbington! 
Another inftance of fuch bafe, fuch profligate, fuch abominable hypo- 
crify, is not to be f und on record, except perhaps, in the annals of 

the French Revolution. Much, however, as we are fhocked at what 

is here related of Adams, we are deceived if he was the only one, 
who proter’ sd forrow, and actually put on the fable weeds, tor the 
death of Wathington, and who fee retly rejoiced at the event. 

The laft matcrial occurrence, whi ich our Author notices in the ad- 
miniftration of Vir. Adams, is, his pardon ot Fries, and other capi- 
tal offenders, in the infurrection which took place in the State of 
Pennfylyania, du ring the {pring of the year 1799, and which was 
gener ally thought to have been encouraged by the pardoning of the 
offenders in the former infurreétion in that State. 


‘The impunity, fo often experienced, had made it an article in the creed 
of thofe who were actuated by the infurgent fpirit, that neither the Ge- 
neral nor the State Government dared to inflict capital punithment. 

‘© Yo dettroy this perfu ifion, to reprets this dangerous {pirit, it was effen- 
ia} that a falutary rigor tho ald have been exerted, and that thoie «ho wet 
under the influence of the one and the other fhould be taught that they 
were the dupes of a fatal illufion, 

« Of this, Mr. Adams appeared fo fenfible, that wile the trials cvere 
pend gs he more than once imprudently threw out, that the accufed muk 
found their hopes of efcape either in their innocence or in the lenity of the 
vi ‘ies; fince from him, in ¢ ale of conviction, they would have noching to 

apt t—And a ve ry fhort time be fore he p doe d them, he de« lared, with 
ng iimall oftentation, thatthe miftaken clemency of Wathington on the for- 
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mer occafion, had been the caufe of the fecond infurreGlion, and that de 
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“ Yet he thought proper, as if diftrufting the courts and officers of the 
United slates, to rejort thr ugh the Attorney-General to the countel of the 


+ 


culprits, for a ftatement cof their cafes; in which was tound, befides fome 
objecti ons of torm, the novel doétrine, difavowed by every page of our law 
books, that treafon does not contift of refifience by force to a public law ; 


unlefs ‘t be an aét relative to the militia, or other mi ary torce, 

*« And upon this, or upon fome cther ground, not caly to be compre- 
hended, he of a tudden departed from all his former declarations, and 
againit the unanimous advice of his minifiers, with the Attorney-General, 
came to the refolution, which he executed, of pardoning all thote who had 
received fentence of death. 

‘“ No wonder that the public was thunderftruck at fuch a refult—that 
the friends of the government regarded it as a virtual derclidion—it was 


impoflible to commit a greater error. Thi partieul: ir fituation of Penn- 
fylvania, the fingular potture of human attairs, in which there is fo tirong 
a tendency to the diforganization of government—the turbulent and 
malignant humours which exift, and ; y ind ari uly nourithed through- 


out the United States; every thing lou idly demanded that the executive {hould 
have acted with exem} lary vigor, and om ld have given a firiking demon- 
firation, that condign punithme nt would be the lot of the violent op; ofers 
of the laws 

The contrary courfe, which was purfued, is the moft inexp] cable part 
of Mr. Adams’s conduct. It fhews him fo much at variance with himielf, 
as well as with found policy, that we are driven to feck a folution for it in 
fome fytiem of conceition to his political enemies; a fyftem the moft fatal 
for himtelf, and for the canfe of public order, or any that he could pothbly 
devife. it is by temporifings like thefe, that men at the head of attairs, 
Jofe the re{pett both of friends and foes; it 1s by temporifings like thefe, 
that in times of fermentation and commotion, governments are prof- 
trated, which might eafily have been upheld by an erect and impofing qt- 
titude.” 


Having gone through the principal circumftances in Mr. Adams’s 
conduct, wiki h had ferved to produce his difap pronatias of him as 
Prefident, Mr. Hamilton ably defends himfelf again{t the charge of 
having entertained an unwarrantable bias in favour ot foreign nations, 
and concludes his very excellent pamphlet in the tollowing words : 


The ttatement which has been made, fhews that Mr. Adams has come 
mitted fome pofitive and {crious errors of rdaadireies: that in ad ition 
to thefe, he has certain fixed points of character which tend naturally to 
the detriment of any caute, of which he ts the chief, of any adminifiration 
of which he is the head ; that by his if humors and jealoufies he has already 
divided and diftra@ted the fupporters of the government; that he has fur- 
nithed deadly weapons to its enemies by untounded aceufations, and has 
weakened the force of its friends by det rying fome of the molt influential 
of them to the utmoft of his power; and, letit be added, as the nec effary 


etfedt of fuch conduc, that he has mace great progre{s in undermining 
the ground which was gained for the government by his predecefior, and 
that there is real caufe io apprehead, it might totter, if, not fall, under his 
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future aufpices. A new government, conftructed on free principles, ts 
always weak, and muft fi ind a need of the props of a firm and good ad- 
nsiniftration ; till time thall have rendered its authority venerable, and for- 
tified it by habits of obedience. 
“ Yet with this opinion of Mr, Adams, I have finally refulved not to ad+ 
vife the withholding from him a fingle vote. The body of Mederalitis, for 
want of fufficient knowledge of facts, are not convinced of the e xpediency 
of relinguifhing him. bt is even apparent, that a large proportion ftill re- 
tain the attachment which was once a common fentiment. ‘Thole of them, 
therefore, who are diffitisfied, as for as my information goes, are, generally 
{peaking, willing to forbear oppotition, and to acquit {ce in the equal up: 
port of Mr. Adams with Mr. Pinckney, whom they preter. Have they not 
a claim to equal defercuce from tho (© who continue attached to the for- 
mer? Ought not thete, in candor, to admit the pofiibility that the friends 
who differ trom them, act not only from pure motives, but from cogent 
reafons? Onght they not, by a co-operation in Gener i! Pinckne vy, to give 
a2 chance for wh it will bea fafe ue, tuppofing that they are right in their 
preference, and the befi iffue, fhould they happen to be mitiaken? ~ Etpe- 
cially, fince by doing this, they will cnereafe the probability of excluding a 
third candidate, of whote unfitnets all fincere Fedensiiie are convinced. It 
they do not purfue this courfe, they will certainly incar an immente re{pon- 
any to their friends and to the government. 
To promote this co-operation, to defend my own character, to vindi- 
cate thofe friends, who with myiclt have been ankindh aiperfed, are the 
inducements for writing this letter. Accordingly, it will be my endeavor 
to regulate the communication of it in tuch a manner as will not be likely 
to deprive Mr. Adams of a tingle vote. Indeed, it is mueh my with that 
its circulation could for ever be confined within narrow limits. 1am fen- 
fible of the inconvemences of giving publicity to a fimilar developement of 
the character of the Chiet Magifirate of our country ; and [lament the ne- 
eefiity of taking a ftep which will involve that refult. Yet to fupprers 
truths, the ditclofure of which ts fo interetting to the public welfare as 
well as to the vindication of my friends and mytelf, did not appear to me 
nee ° 


‘ The reftraints to which T fubmit, are a proot of my difpofition to facri- 
fice to the prepotleflions of thot a whom | have heretotore thought and 
acted, and trom whom inthe pretest queftion | am compelled to ditier. ‘To 
retrain from a decided opposition to Mr. Adams’s re-election has been re- 
Juétantly fanctioned by my judgment; which has been not a little per- 
plexed between the unqualified conviction of bis unfitne!s tor the tiation 
contemplated; anda fenfe of the great importance of cultivating harmony 
among the tupporters of the government; on whote firm union hereafter 
will probably depend the pretervation of order, tranquillity, liberty, pro- 
perty ; the tecurity of every focial and domettic bletling.” 


That this facrifice proved ufelefs our Readers have been informed, 
but they mult admire the franknefs and public {pirit of Mr. Hamil, 
ton, while they reprobate the hypocrify and feltifhne{s of Adams. 
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Le Grand Hamme. The Great Man. 8vo. Pr. 30. 1800. 


\ Copy of this interefting pamphlet, which has been printed, but 
, not publifhed, we believe, and written, we underftand, by a man 
of diftinguifhed talents, having, accidentally, fallen into our hands, 
we think fo highly of it, and deem the fubject fo interefting, particu- 
larly to the admirers of the great Buonaparte, that, inftead of analyf- 
ing it, we fhall tranflate it entire, by which, we are perfuaded, we 
fhall render an acceptable fervice to our readers, who will thus be 
enabled to form their own opinion of its merits. 

We will fpeak dagoers to him but ufe none, 

‘© When a prejudice which 1s founded on no good reafon, and which 
may be atiended with fatal confequences, begins to take root in the public 
mind, it becomes the duty of every honeft man, to endeavour to eradicate 
‘it, by thewing the weaknets of its bafis. ‘Thus has it been with the Corfi- 
cau adventurer, whom a {hilfulnels of fraud, and an unulual conftancy of 
fortune, have rendered the defpot of that nation, alike frivolous and cruel, 
who, wifling to obtain an imaginary liberty of which fhe has poffeffed only 
the fhadow, has, at length, fucceeded, by a fucceflion of crimes, in reduc- 
ing herle!f to a ftate of flavery, wholly unexampled, even among the moft 
barbarous nations. 

* The goodefortune of Bonaparte now renders him an objc&t of admira- 
tion to a great number of perfons who only contider the point at which he 
has arrived, without examining his means, the circumftances in which he 
was placed, and the degree of probability that exifts of the continuance of 
the reign of this ftage-monarch. 

‘© In lefs than three years, we have {een this ufurper, whofe entrance in- 
to public life was marked by an att of ingratitude to the defcendants of 
that virtuous fovereign who had brought him up at his own expence, ob- 
tain, at an infamous price, the command of the French army, and receive 
from the ignorant vulgar™ the titles of Hero, great General, and great Ne- 
getiitor. Republican flattery has juft invented for him the denomipation 
of Great Contul, and his fenteiels admirers dare to give him that of Great 
Max, it appears to me, that all thofé who have watched this horrible re- 
volution from its commencement, and amidit the fcenes of crimes in which 
the Great Bonaparte has played a part, more or lefs important, fuch as that 
of executioner at the Thuileries, or pandar to Barras, can with difhiculty 
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* If the reports in the papers might be credited, Mr. SueripAn, in the 
Lower Houle, and one Peer in the Upper Houle, beftowed thefe appella- 
tions on the Corfican Ufurper. But fuch reports muft be libels on the 
parties, we fhould think. Should we be miftaken, however, we fhall con- 
iole ourfelves with the refleétion, that no man can be called to the bar of 
ether Houle, for charging any of its members, with tgnorance or vulgarity. 
To accule any honourable member of bankruptcy or beggary would indeed 
be a grofs breach of privilege; becaute, though knowledge and politene/s, 
form no part of the /lipulated qualifications of reprefentatives, property 
certainly does; and, therefore, unqueftionably, to fay that any member was 
without it, would be a libel, and that of the worft kind, according to Lord 
Mansritto. Kev, 
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be perfuaded, that the Grea t Conful isa greatman. I fee nothing gree in 
him but his fortune— dudaces fortuna juvat. This ts the kev to all the {u. 
cetles of the pretended hae of the day. Ten years of revolution and of 
war have fhewnus, in France, feveral orators and men fkilful in int rigue, 
defeated in their objetts by the decided charaéter of Robeipicrre ; and among 
the enemies of France many celebrated Generals, whofe valour and know- 
ledge have often failed before the efforts of inex perie ‘nced leaders, who had 
nothing in their favour but an enterpriling {piri it and good fortune; but 
the Great Man has never appeared. Bonaparte, born of low parents, was 
brought up inthe military tchool (at Paris) by the bounty of Louis XV ® 
againit whole caule he took uparms. I fhall pals over his early crimes ; 
and tha!l not even dwell on the manner in which he fired, with grape-fhor, 
on thoie inhabitants of Paris who, in their fimplicity, regard him as their 
benef ic ior. 

** Elis rmmorality and want of delicacy having led him to accept the 
commind which Barras made him purch: ale ona condition moft de grading to 


aman of honour, he foon found himfelf at the head of an army de Ritute o f 


every thing; and, on entering Italy, his only alternative was either to pe- 
nih Pit : want with all his followers, or to endeavour to maintain him- 
felf by rr: 2-98 and robbery. Thus then we fee our Great Man beginning 
his career of glory, as leader of a banditti. The performance of this ho- 
nourable part. was extremely facilitated by the perfidious condudt of the 
Genoele, who will ever have to reproach themlelves for their bafenels, in 
rs ving opened the gates of that beautiful country to men who entered it 
lely with a view to render it a fcene of ruin and defolation. The weak- 
wh of the diflerent powers of Italy; the little union there was between 
them, the panic with which they were ftricken, on witneffing the rapid 
progrels of ‘the fortunate robber, whom th cy honoured, moft undelervedly, 
by comparing him to Attila, of whom he had nothin ig but the cruelty, iaviained 
with any Sp tion of hise nergy, o1 of his s re{pect es the repre fentative of the 

Toft High ;* the inferiority, in numbers, of the troops that could be op poled 
to an & rmy, reinforced, in confe quence of its fuccels, by all the dre gs of 
foreign countries, who flocked to the : nds rd of aman, whotaught them 
the art of refpe€ing no property, and abjuring all principle ; ; perhaps, too, 
fome errors of juder nent in the plans or n eafures of the Generals who con 
manded thele excellent armies, whofe valour and fidelity have ftood the 
teft of twelve years of war, not unmixed with misfortunes; and, laftly, the 
talents of General Berthier, who direéted all the operations of that cam- 
paign, will fufliciently explain the conquefts of the Great Man in Italy. 
The only perfonal merit of which he could boaft, confifted in not having 
deierted his colours, as he has fince done in Egypt, and in having fet the 
example, whenever pillage or profanation was about to be committed, 

“ ‘The menner-in which Bonaparte conducted himielf, fucceflively to 
the Grand Duke of Tulcany, the King of Sardinia, and the pings. n Pow 
ttt; the dilgraceful treaties which he — lled them to fign, snd which 
he was iimmadia the firlt to violate ; the barbarity (unexan 1 led in the bif- 
tory of the world) with which, im violation of every law of mations, he de- 
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° Let thofe who are acquainted with hiftory compare the conduét of 


Attila to Pope Leo I. or that of Alexander the Great to the High Pretft of 
the Jews, with the condud of Bona; yarte to the vituous Pius V1. and then 
judge between them !” 
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livered up, or, which is the fame thing, fuflered others to deliver up to the 
Spamiards the brave and unfortunate Auftrian warriors whom the fate of 
war had fubjeéted to his power,* are other traits in the character of the def- 
picable object of refpeét, to folly and weaknels. 

** All experienced officers concur in the opinion that nothing ever be- 
trayed a greater want of forefight than Bonaparte’s march: towards Vienna 
in 1797. He — himielf to the greateit danger, and. if the enemy 
had refifted but a little longer, his deftruétion was inevitable. The prect- 
pitation with which he figned the preliminaries of Leoben feem to demon- 
{trate his embarrailme nt, and his anxiety to extricate himiclf from the fitua- 
tion in which he had imprudently involved himielf, “ee the Republie 
anda part of Eur ype did hun the honeurto believe that he had dittated the 
law to a vanqi uifhed enemy. Itis probable that, that enemy might have 
played a much more brilliant part on shits occafion, than the Great Alan, 1f 
they had been informed, in time, of the critical fituation to which, it 
affirmed, he had reduced him(elf, in oppofition to the advice of Berthier, 
and from which it appears his great g good luck extricated him much more 
than his great genius. 

*¢ The treaty of Campo Formio, which he honoured with his name, and 
by which he undid a part of what he had done by the prelimmary treaty of 
Leoben, affords a fair criterion of his political talents. [lis principal ob- 
yet appears to have been the eftablifhment of his Culalpine Republic, the 
only ofispring of the Great Contul which the world vet enjoys.t At that 
time, it was in his power to pl va very diflerent part from that to which 
the want of refources wit ithin bimiclf or his timidity of diipolition forced 
him mada ls to fubmtt, bv bec oming the {port of the faétions which agi- 
tated France, and fuflering isnt lf to be fent to Egypt, where he ought to 
have found a certain death. and the end of that reputation which his never- 
failing good luck had alone eflablifhed.t Donaparte at this time, was at 
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* Thefe unfortunate prifoners were in faét either fold or given to the 
Spaniards, who deftin ed them to work in the mines. lhey were almolt 
aH of them retaken, together with the enemy’s fhips on board of which 
they were, by Lord St. Vincent: they ferved with diftin@ion on board 
his flect as long as it remained at fea: and, as they arrived in an Englith 
port they were claimed by the Imperial Miniter ; and the Britith govern- 
ment, W itha ce grec ¢ f generonty worthy of. the Sov reien and of the na- 
tion who entruft them with their interefts, net only gave them up without 
hefitation, but fac tlitated, by every means. in thei power, their return to 
heu re{pective corps.”’ 

+ © Tt is knowa that thed ughter of Madame Buonaparte ts not the child 
of her hufband; it 1s allo known that the hero was awere that his friend 
Barra is. when _he eave htm Madame HBeauharno's for a wife, made him a 
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quaimted with the hifiery of the Great Conlal, to underfland thors all fier, 


it may not be amiis to apprife them, that 


avd 


Vindame Beauharnois, the wife 
= . ’ ‘ 1 } ? r . 
of a French officer of rank, condeicended to become the miltrets of the 
= Barras, and was attually pregnant by him, when fhe marned Boe 
R 
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‘J do not believe that the moft enthufiaftic admirers of this fortunate 
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adventurer wall dare to maintain that he had aiy iuca, at that tumie, «of he. 
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the head of a humerous and vi€torious army, exclufively devoted to him- 
felf, and out of the reach of republican vengeance. What means for a 
man who had great views, whether they were dire€ied to the public pay 
or to his private intcreft! 

The negociation which bad been opened at Leoben fucceflively pro- 
duced the treaty of Campo Formio, the facret conferences at Seltz, and, 
laftly, the fruitlefs congrels of Raftadt. ‘The pretended hero of Italy, who 
had oftentatioutly annexed his name to the two firft tranfaétions, which 
certainly do not entitle him to be ranked with thole negoctators whom Eu- 
rope remembers with, refpeét and gratitude, foon perceived that a political 
balance, haltily conceived by a Corfican and a Neapolitan, could neither 
fuit the German Empire, nor Italy, (which Bonaparte feemed to have 
wholly facrificed) nor yet France herlelf ; and he contrived to efcape the nu- 
merous embarrallments which his ignorance had prepared for him, by only 
appearing for a moment on the political {tage at Raftadt, and by fending a 
revolutionary Poet, as his fubftitute, to the fecret rendezvous at which the 
seal fate of Europe was to be decided. It was at this period that the extra- 
vagant expedition to Egypt was fettled. The Great Man, always guided 
by Ais rood fenje, eagerly embraced this chimerical proje&t.* His procla- 
mations, filled with rhodomontades, his firft official reports, nay his very 
letters, prove the hopes which he eatevtnined. The prompt and ealy con- 
queft of Malta, furrendered by the cowardice or the perfidy of the Knights 
who were entrufted with its defence, completely turned the head of Bona- 
parte who was already pufled up with fallfe glory, and intoxicated with his 
ufurped reputation. Afcribing every thing, henceforth, to his own ge- 
nius, he thought fuccefs was the certain coniequence of every enterprize 
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coming the delpot of France. There was then no chance in his favour ; 
and the leaft fhew of ambition would have been feverely punithed. His 
expedition to Egypt was only a fkilful mode of getting rid of a man who 
was becoming formidable, and who feemed to have rendered too much {er- 
vice to the ftate to be put out of the way without a pretext. Nor will it 
be contended, that the great genius of Bonaparte formed, during his exile, 
the bafis of that revolution which placed: him on the Guo; it is well 
known that he was, for a great length of tune, cut off from all communi- 
cation with the Continent, even {fo far as to be totally ignorant of the pai- 
fing events. It was the Abbe Sieyes alone, who, in his clofet at Paris as 
at Berlin, had been long engoged in preparing the crifis to which Bonaparte 
is indebted for his gigantic elevation, Sieyes was himlelf undecided in his 
choice of the man whom he intended to play, under him, the part of Firft 
Coniul ; it was neceifary to have a military man of whom the troops ftood 
in awe, and who.enjoyed their confidence. He was induced to prefer Bo- 
naparte (who foon repaid him for his preference with ingratitude) firft, be- 
caufe he was a foreigner, and, fecondly, becaufe he had been abfent from 
France for two years. The cunning and habitual good-fortune of the lit- 
tle Corfican did the reft.” 

* “ A little time before he had as eagerly adopted the plan of a defcent 
upon England, and ferioufly flattered himfelf that he fhould fucceed ; and 
if more extenfive views had not, for a moment, diverted his attention 
from a —— fo ealy of accomplifhment, he would have completed the 
fum of his labours, by adding the conquest of Great Britain to his other 
explous. 
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which he undertook ; and the fuperb victory of Aboukir, of which the 
IMMORTAL Necson rendered him the degrade d witnefs, only encreafed his 
sage, without diminithing his hopes. His genius could fupply him with 
no other means of revenge, than that of calumniating the memory of the 
French Admiral, who had only aéted in obedience to his orders, and who 
fell a victim to that obedience.* 

The retult of Bonaparte’s campaign in Egypt is too frefh in the recol- 
lection of the world, to render any detailed account of it neceilary here. I 
queftion whether it can be made to fupply the tinallett proof of that military 
genius which is afcribed to him. It is true, that, excepting a few feattere d 
hordes of banditti who joined-them, the l'rench army, notwithttanding the 
criminal and romantic promifes with which their leaders had amufed them, 
when they firit embarked on this mad expedition, met with nothing but 
refittance and difhculues wherever they went. Want and famine were, 


perhaps, the leaft ef the evils which they experienced ; and it ever any of 


thefe wretched victims devoted to certain death by the chimerical project of 
the Directory, and of the Don Quixote, whom the y chote to accomplith it, 
fhould return to their native country, they will have to thank the contiancy 
and good conduct of the foreign General,} who continued to make their pre- 
fervation the object of his attention, w hen the talents of Berthier had failed 
of fuccets, and when the detire of faving his reputation had engaged him to 
imitate Bonaparte in his bate defertion. His campaign in Egypt fupplies us 
with freth opportunity for appreciating the pretended Great Wan. Infamous 
hypocrite! Ali Bonaparte declared that te French, whote leader he was, 
qvere the only Muffjulmans, the allics of the ‘Turks, and the enemies of tha 
Chriflianst. ‘This amiable proclamation was tpeedily followed by the moft 
atrocious cruelties; and the monttcr who had bathed himfelf, at the Thuil- 
leries, in the blood of the people who had then adopted him for their fel- 
low-citizen, did not helitate to matiacre, in cold blood and without ne- 
ceflity, thoufands of victimns at Alexandria and Cairo§. Soon after, meet- 
ing, in Sir SipNey Smivu, with an antagonitt, equally enterprifing but 
more able than himfelf, who frutirated all his plans, he added, by the bafe 
abandonment of his army at a moment when they ftood in the greateft need 
of his affiftance, the character of a deterter to the virtues of which he h: id, 
till now, given Jeflons and an example to the warld. 


Ce a ee ——-<- —~ = 


“Tt is known, that Bonaparte had forced Brueys, in {pite of f all his 
sidieiddhiaaee s, to remain inthe bay. It is true, indeed, that it re quired all 
the enterprifing courage and tale nts - the Englith Admiral to attack and 
defiroy the enemy's flect, in that pofition. The whole hiftory of the Revo- 
lution does not exhibit fic h aman as Nelfon, nor fuch a military atchieve- 
ment as that at Aboukir.” 

+ “ Kleber, a German by birth, who formerly ferved in the Auftrian 
army. ‘The detire of obtaining more rapid promotion led him to follow 
the republican eee. oo which he difplayed, on all occafions, the 
creme tt military knowledge. 

“This is the fane par Mahometan who has fince caufed Te Dewm 
fo be fung at Milan in honour of the battle of Marengo, which Defaix had 
gained afier he thought it loft.’ 

§ * Let any one read the hiftory of thefe later times, and the rcports 
of the General himielf, and be will there find that what I advance is 
truc,” 
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“ Let Certar, paffing the Rubicon alone, in fearch of new dangers, be 
compared with the Great Con/ul, accompanied by generals whofe talents and 
advice were ind lifpenfibly neceflary to him, flying to Europe in a {mali 
vetlel, and abandoning his army (who had fac rificed every thing to follow 
him) in the mott de plerat le fiate, to the fury of the Ottomans, who we re 
indeed, inferior in talents, but faperior in numbers, and rendered active by 
the indefatigable g genius of the brave Sir Stpney Smiru; let this com- 
parifon be made and then decide which of the two was worthy to com- 
mand the world, and which may be honoured with the title of Grea 
Alan ! 

* On his arrival at Paris, Bonaparte found a revolution which had been 
long prepared by the hand of a more fkilfal intriguer than himfelf;* who 
thought of ufing our adventurer as an infiroment; but he became the dup 
of the Conful, who, aflifted by his friends, feized on the firft part, and foon 
dettroyed all the power of Sieyt What patied at Saint-Cloud and con- 
firmed the trantitory paren: of Bonaparte, was alto the work of another ;— 
he was there indebted for his fac: and although this mea- 
{ure was nothing more than a feeble imitation of that of which Cromwe!l! 
had fet the example, he would not-have dared to attempt it himfelf. I 
fhall not enlarge on the more recent events of the Ufturper’s reign; the ex- 
ecution of M. de refte, young or Tousrvartn, and of many other unfor- 
tunate vidlims, has coved to E urope, that the executioner of the Thuileries 
bas {till the fame foul, and ought, as 1. feems to me, to ferve as a leiton to 
thofe worthy royalilts whom he now thinks it his intereft to flatter, and to 
allure to France, by stlaraing the matk of pretended humanity ; but whom 
he will net hefttate to facrifice the moment he fhall deem their exiftence 
uielefs to his defigns.+ 

© Scarcely was the Firft 


‘ets to his brother ; 


nful feated on the throne of crime when his 
vanity fuggefted to him the idea of notifying his elevation to all the lawful 
fovereigns of Europe, whofe equal he already felt hime ifto be. He availed 
himfelt of the pretext of his defire to reftore pea ce to Europe, of which he 
fpoke in vague term:, in announcing his exaltation to the Emperors of Ger- 

‘The Abbe “Sieves, who, from the beginning of the Revolution, 
though always hidden behind the curtain, has directed its moft important 
areata : 

| fhudder at fecing fuch a number of emigrants, who, feduced by the 
affeStation and moderate language of the Firit ¢ ‘onful, difplay an e age rnef{s 
to return to Franee. Mott of thefe refpeCtable vidtims of the ir duty and at- 
tachment to their King w ith to recover their fortune, 1n order again to lay 
it at the feet of their Sovereign ; while others hope to be able to work more 
eFcacioufly, even in France, for his reftoration. I can venture to affirm 
that there are few of them (notwithttanding the eal lumny which is | 
upon them) who are actuated by any other motives; imnocence eo $ not 
diftrut? ; and, judgine of others by their own hearts, their wifhes, and that 
frivolity with whieh their whole nation is re proached, they only regard Po- 
naparte as the tuccetlor of the Marats, the Robe ipierres, the i es, &c. 
and there are fome of mn who even flatter themfelves with the ‘ e of 
finding in him a fecor Mo nk, whofe fentiments they think he fecretly 
Great God! his heart is as different from the heart of that vir- 
ire nh monart hy, a s his liule f{pirit of trick and in- 


yt 
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tuous refiorer of the 
trigue is below the genius of Cromwell © 
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many and Rufiia, and to the Kings of Great Britain and Prufia. I know 
not what aniwer he received from the laft of thele fovere igus, who has long 
fuppoted it to be his political intereit to court France; but it is inapoffible 
not to admire the manner in which the three fornier received the overtures 
of this upttart ; which were mere founds devoid of fenfe. It appears ta 
me, that a man mutt have paid very little attention te the progreis of the 
Revolution, muft be totally ignorant of its dangers, and delibe rately clate. 
his eyes again{t thofe which ftill exift, and which will continue to inctreate 
until the necetlary example of the re-eftablithment of order by the reftora- 
tion of the French monarchy, in the perfon of Louis XVILI, be given to the 
world, to blame the an{wer of the Englifh Miniter to the infolent advances 
of the little crowned Corfican, who is perhaps more dangerous than the /a- 
difant annihilated Republic which he reprefents. It is only to be regretied 
that all the powers did not fooner adopt a language as worthy of themtelves 
as neceflary to the avowed enemy of their exifleuce. 

« But it is till time; all that is requifite is openly to exprefs, and witli 
that noble boldnefs from which a great fovereign ought never to depart, the 
real object of the war. Auttria and England have never had any other ob- 
jet in view than that of checking the progrefs of anarchy; it is tor this 
purpofe that they have made the greateft lacrifices in men and money, with 
out ever futtering themielves to be overawed by the gigantic power of the 
guilty Republic, or to be feduced by her perfidious offers. ‘Thefe two are 
the only powers who have proved, by their conduct, that they know the 
depth of the revolutionary gulph. Ruflia, indeed, had begun to fet a nobly 
example; but unhappily the (oon availed hericlf of her own declaration to 
withdraw her powerful aid from the coalition. The projeéts of ambition 
and aggrandizement which were imputed to Auftria, the reproaches caft 
upon Englan d for her proud conduct on the element of which fhe holds 
the empire, are imaginary pretexts de viled by their enenzies; who e? taci+ 
oufly ferve the caufe of France, by thus counteracting the meafures of thofe 
who ftill oppofe that dettruéctive Colotius. 

‘¢ Be this as it may, at the point at which matters are now arrived. per- 

haps a magnanimous, thort, and {pecific proclamation, which flould merely 
announce to the French the firm determination to drive them back within 
their ancient limits and to reftore their king, might produce the defired 
effect. It is even poffible that the other powers, whom it would deprive of 
every excuic for the employment of evafive chicanery, would find it the 
fafeft way to accede to it. What would it coft to try the cilect of this mea- 
fure; which has been hitherto ne glected, which does not bind powers ta ate” 
tempt what is impoffible, which is due to the unfortunate tamily of the 
Reourbons, and which is certainly due to themfelves betore they make up 
their minds to fign a definitive treaty of peace with the Republic or her 
Conlul, a treaty which will indubiately prove the defruction of the world, 
by lulling the different governments into a falfe feeurity and into the 
letharvic fleep of death. 

& After this digrettion which the importance of the. fubject ——- not 
allow me to oinit, I return to the laft events of the hiftory ot the Great Con- 
ful. Alarmed, of the one hand, at the rapid progrefs of the Autirian 
‘armies, and relying, on the other, on that good fortune which had | never 
yet forfaken him, Boriaparte marched into It: tiy;—but, as he never acts 
from the fuggeftions of his Own mitd, when he has any plans to devi if or 
to execute, he appointed Rerthier general of the army of referve, who was 
deftined to repair the difafters whieh Maffena and Suehet had experienced, 
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and repaired himfelf to the fcene of action with all the pomp of an eafterg 
Sultan ;—ready to return to France, in the very probable event of a de- 
feat of which, by this means, he would avoid the difgrace, or, elfe, in 
cafe of a vitory, to embellifh his own brows with the laurels which had 
been reaped by another. 

“ The Battle of Marengo, not lefs extraordinary in its detail, than in its 
confequences, exhibits a new trait in the charaéter of Bonaparte. That 
memorable day, difputed with obftinacy, was on the point of being termi- 
nated entirely in favour of the Auftrians. Berthier had given orders to 
found the retreat; and defpair was the only refource that was left to the 
Corfican Hero, when General Deffaix, animated by one of thofe move- 
ments of military infpiration which even an enemy mutt admire, perceived 
an opening in one of the Auftrian columns, by which he penetrated with 
only 250 horfe, and thus making the column give way, afforded, by his ge- 
nerous devotion to which he fell a victim, time for the French army to 
rally, and decided that victory the honour of which Bonaparte does not 
bluth to arrogate to himfelf; and for which this man, as hypocritical as 
he is impious, dared affect to thank the Moft High in the Cathedral Church 
of Milan. 

«© May this fhort and impartial expofition of the military and political 
life of a man who Is indebted to Fortune for every thing he poffetfes, open 
the eyes of his enthufiaftic admirers! Sir SypNey Smitn has convinced 
him that he is not invincible ; and when we attentively analize the greatnets 
and exaltation of Bonaparte, 

“ Le mafque tombe, l’homme refie, 
Et le heros s’évanouit. 
Quel ett donc le héros folide 
Dont la gloire ne foit qu’d lui? 
C'eft un Roi que l’Equit¢ guide, 
Et dont les vertus font }'appui ; 
Qui, prenant ‘Titus pour modele, 
Du bonheur d’un peuple fidéle 
Fait les plus cher de fes fouhaits ; 
Qui fuit la baffle flatterie ; 
Et qui, pére de la patrie, 
Compte fes jours par tes bienfaits. 

. Rousseau. 

“ Where is the Englifhman fo unjuft, and the Frenchman fo ungrateful 
for the kindnefs which he has experienced in a fore gn land as not joyfully 
to apply thefe verfes ? * 





—p 


* « It appeatsthat the moft faithful ally of Georce rus Tuixp may 
be as eafily recognized in the following lines. 
« L’effort d'une vertu commune 
Suffit pour faire un conquerant : 
Celui qui dompte la fortune 
Merite feul le nom de grande. 
Il perd fa volage affiftance, 
Sans rien perdre de la conftance 
Dont it vit fes honneurs accrus : 
Et fa grande ame ne s‘altére 
Ni des triomphes de libere, 
Ni des difgraces de Varrus. 
Sy fleme 
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Sy/léme des Connoiffances chimiques, et de leurs applications aux phenomenes 
de la nature et delart, Se tie. A Syfiem of Chemical Knowleage, 
and its Application to the Phenomena of Nature and Art. By Cit. 
Fourcroy, Member of the National Lnititute, Councillor of State, 
&c. 10 vols. Svo. Price 50 francs; or the fame in 5 vols. gto. 
Price 72 francs. Baudouin. Paris. De Boffe, Dulau, and Co. 
London. 


HE learned author of this voluminous work is too well known 

to the {cientihe world to require any eulogium from us. His 
indefatigable exertions in that branch to which he has devoted him- 
felf from an early period of his life have procured him the efteem of 


learned men in every part of Europe. But even were he far lefs 


celebrated, the laborious tafk he has juft completed would alone be 
fufficient to eftablifh his fame. It differs cffentially from all his for- 
mer productions ; and indeed we know of no work which contains 
fo many faéts colleGtcd with fuch attention, and difpofed in fuch a 
fy{tematic order. 

Thofe who devote themfelves to the ftudy of chemiftry are well 
aware that they are indebted to Fourcroy for an exaét and method’: 

cal plan for facilitating the knowledge of that fcience. To fuch 
individuals his previous works are too well known to need a repeti- 
tion in this place. But notwith{tanding the progrefs made in this 
{cience of late years, there {till remained a number of {cattered facts, 
which it was neceilary to arrange, in order that, when united toge- 
ther in a methodical manner, and dependent upon each other, they 
might be of mere general utility, by facilitating the ftady of the fci- 
ence: the obftacles however to fuch- an arrangement muft of courfe 
have been numerous and difficult: how far thefe have been overcome 
by the application and knowledge of the author, we will leave our 
readers to form an opinion. 

The preliminary difcourfe prefents at great length the whole plany 
and it is rendered (till more interefting by a collection of all the late 
difcoveries which have been communicated to the Inftitute, or pub- 
hifhed while this work was in the prefs. Thus a chafm is filled, 
which, in productions of fuch anextent, is generally inevitable. 

There ts another important advantage in this collection of faéts, 
namely, that the bafes of the pneumatic doétrine are ftated with that 
clearnefs and precifion which could only be done by a perfon well 
verfed in the didaétic art. It fhould not therefore be confidered as a 
ynere compilation ; for befides the facts known even to the prefent 
time, it contains many difcoveries of the author which have never 
yet been defcribed. 

The work is divided into eight fections, of which we fhall give a 
bricf account, that our readers may be enabled to form an idea of its 


wtility and importance, 
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Se&t. I, which isa kind of introduction to the reft, contains pres 
liminary obfervations on chemiltry, and the firft principles for the 
itudy ot that fcience: it is divided into twelve articles. The firft of 
thefe confifts of a definition of chemiltry, its various appellations, 
its relative conne&tion with, and difference from, the ether {ciences. 

Art. 2, On the * Divifionsand Branches of Chemiftry,’ explains 
the different kinds of chemical fcience ; thefe he denominates gene- 
val, or philofophical chemiftry, metesrological chemifiry, mineral che- 
miftry, vegetable chemifiry, animal cheniiftry, medicinal chemiftry, econo- 
mical or manufadiuring chemifiry, and domeftic chemifiry. 

Ast. 3, contains a rapid fketch of the hiftory of this fcience, the 
great revolutions in which are claffed by the author under fix periods ; 
he alfo gives the names of thofe learned men who exifted in different 
ages, and whofe important difcoveries have tended in a great degree 
to the advancement of its progrefs. 

Art. 4, treats on the chemical nature of bodtes, on their compo- 
nent principles as admitted by chemifts of different ages, the opi- 
nions of the ancient philofophers on this fubje@ ; the notions of 
Paracelfus, Beecher, Stahl, and others ; the more accurate ideas, 
acquired in modern times, of the different kinds of compounds, &c. 

Art. 5, relates to the analyfis or feparation of the elements of bo- 
dies by chemical procelles. 

Art. 6, contains obfervations on fynthefis, or combination. 

In Art. 7, the fubjeét begins to be more complicated than in any 
of the former, which confift merely of fimple obfervations on the 
nature and object of the feience. But here the author enters more 
deeply into his tafk, when treating of whet he calls the attraction of 
ageregation,. 

In Art. 8, M. Fourcroy examines the moft general and remark- 
able facts relative to the attraction of compofition ; and in order to 
render thefe fa&s more ftriking and methodical, he has arranged 
them as conftant and invariable phenomena, as laws impofed by 
nature, in the union and feparation of the conftituent particles of 
compounds, 

Art. 9, tends to exhibit the exiftence of chemical phenomena in 
the productions of nature and art. 

Art. 10, contains a clear definition of the principal operations of 
chemiftry. 

In Art. rr, the author gives the chemical claffification of bodies ina 
more didaétic and precife manner than in the difcourfé prefixed to 
the work: this may be confidered as an ufeful, and indeed indifpen- 
fable portion of the fyftem. 

Art. 12, concludes with an account of the principal bafes of the 
methodical Nomenclature, as well as of the new figns or charafters 
fubftiuited for the hicroglyphics of the ancients. ‘The author here 
takes an opportunity to fhew the exact coincidence of the prefent 
names with the facts they are intended to exprefs, and how gorse 
icy 
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they tend to facilitate and fimplify the ftudy of the fcience, by their 
ae arne {s and precifion. 

Sect. II. Contains the hiftory of fimple bodies, or thofe which 
cannot be decompoled ; like the preceding feblion, it is divided into 
twelve articles. 

Art. I, confifts of ger eral obfervations on thofe bodies, together 
with their number and claflifcation. ‘The ele “ 1 fucceeding arucles 
are devoted to the chemical invett igation of the eleven gene ra offim- 
ple bodies, viz. light, caloric, oxigen and air, azote. hydrogen, 

carbon, phofphorus, fulphur, the diamond, and the metals. The 
hiftory of each of thefe bodies is treated with that minutcnefs which 
their importance requires. The phyfical properties, the various 
{tates in which they are afforded by nature, their combinations, ufes, 
and even the influence which their relative difeovery has had upon 
the profperity of mankind, alfo form a part of the p ticular hiftory 
of fimp!e compounds, “The manner in which each of them may be 
burned, the different degrees of their combuftion, oxidation or acidi- 
fication, the various phenomena of flame, heat and motion, which 
attend combultion, the temperatures in which it takes place; the 
different refults it affords, are all carefully attended to and claffed 
among the properties of thefe bodies, on account of the intereft they 
excite in the prefent {tate of chemiftry. 

With refpeét to the metals, which form an article in the fecond 
fe€tion, they appear to be placed here only for the purpofe of con- 
necting them with the clafs of fimple and combuftible bodies, and to 
Prove e, by expofing the combuftibility, that thev cannot properly be 
‘place: tin any other clafs, Their particular hiftory however is given 
with the neceffary exaétnefs in Sect. VI. 

he third fection, with which the fecond volume commences, is 
entitled ©‘ On burned, oxtded, or acid bodies,” and is divided into fix- 
teen articles, 

The firft article is devoted to the examination of combuftion, or of 
thofe phenomena which tend to produce this effect, whether natural 
or artificial. 

Art. 2, contains a chemical inquiry into the nature of water, or 
the oxide of hydrogen. The author confiders it in its various na- 
tural ftates, and its principal phyfical properties ; its fpecifie gravity, 
its lis npidity, level, cryftallifation, its charadters in a flate of conge- 
lation, its tufibility, the formation and condenfation of it in fteam, 
&c.; he afterwards combines it with light and caloric, when he exa- 
mines its fufion, ebullition, dilatation, and gafification. We are 
next pretented w ith the combin: ition Of water with oxigen, common 
air, and cafeous hydrogen ; its adlion upon carbon, phy {phorus, a 
metals, in hot and cold tempe ratures, and concludes with the hiftory 
of its decompolition. 

In Art. 2, the varicus fpccies of metallic oxides are confidered, 
together Ww ith thofe which are not metallic ; they are here, however, 
only confidered in a fuperficial manner, as their particular hiftory 
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belongs cither to the {ction on metals, or to that on organic vege. 
table and animal compounds. : 

Art. 4, relates. to the general clafification of acids, and affords 
obfervations and refults upon acidification which now torms one of 
the molt important bafes of chemical theo: ‘y. ‘Lhe defnition of thefe 
bodies, their acidity derived from oxigen, the particular diftinétion 
of thofe, the radicles of which coniilt ot fimple combuliibles, their 
frequent double {tate of acidity, the terms cf the nomenclature in- 
tended to exprefs the nature and {late of them individually , the ge- 
neric characters of thefe burned com pe unds; in fhort, the various 

methods of claffing them, cither according to their greater or lefs ca- 
pability of de compofition, with refpect to their gafeous, liquid, or 
folid tlates, to their relative encrey, or by the different degrees of at- 
traction for oxigen potleiled by their radicals ; all thefe fubjects are 
contained in\the article before us, 

Art. 5, 6, and 7, give an’ elaborate hiftory of the carbonic, phof- 
phoric » and phofphorous acids. 

The eighth and ninth contain an account of the fulphuric and ful- 


: phurous acids. 


The nitric acid being moft ac serally employ ed, the tenth article 
is occupied with its de fcription ; in tact this acid may be confidered 
as one of the moft ufefulre-ayents in cheniillry, 

The nitrous acid next forms the fubject of the author's inveftiga- 
tion, in Art. 11; and the reader, by attentively com paring thefe two 
articles with what has been heretofore written on the nitric acid, 
will perceive the utility of this {cience in regard to the pneumatic 
doctrine. 

Art. 12, contains a table of the general properties of the metallic 
acids ; the hiftory of which is given in the fection upon metals. Of 
twenty-one metals known to chemills, there are only four which are 
capable of acidification. Thefe which are analogous to the feven 
fpecies above-mentioned, by theie compofition, are alfo compared 
with them in their properties. ‘They are diflinguifhed from the 
others by their pulverulent flate, their rough and metallic tafte, the 
facility with which they may be decompoted, their difficulty of fo- 
Jution, their fpeedy return to the ftate of oxide, which {tate con- 
ftantly precedes their acidity. 

The thirteenth article treats on another feries of acids, conneéted 
with the preceding by moft of their propertics, though differing from 
them in their nature. 

With refpect to the muriatic acid, the author follows the fame 
plan as he adopted when treating of thofe beforementioned. He 
ftates the method of extracting it from the muriates, the philofophi- 
ca] and chemical propertics of its gas and its folution in water, its 
adtion upon feveral oxides, &c. This account is fucceeded by that 
of the oxigenated muriatic acid, which is examined by the author 

with the fame accuracy as the former ; he reprefents it as decompof- 
able by light, acting upon moft combuitible bodies as a powerfu} 
oxigenant, 
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oxigenant, not eafily combining with water, and thus being quite 
diftinét from the muriatic acid: its principal ufes are alfo pointed 
out. 

The laft two articles of this fe€tion relate to the fluoric and bo- 
racic acids: the former in a gafeous {tate anda liquid form, is dif- 
tinguifhable by its {mell, its weight, its a@ion on hard ftones and 
glafs, by its weaknefs when compared with feveral of the preceding 
kinds, its complete inactivity on combuftible bodies, as well as the 
refiitance it makes even to the activity of fuch fubltances. The 
boracic, which is one of the weakeit of all the {pecies, is particu. 
larly diftinguithable on account of its folid and cryftalline form, its 
weak tafte, its fixity and vitrifiable property, its difficult folubility 
in water, its abfolute want of ation upon fimple eatables. M. 
Fourcroy informs us in this article that he has made numerous at- 
tempts at different times to afcertain the nature of this acid, but his 
experiments were unfuccefstul., 

Se&. IV. On the falifiable ba/es, earths and alkalis, This is di- 
vided into fourteen articles. 

Art. 1 is occupied with obfervations on falifiable bafes in general, 
on earths in particular, and a definition and claffification of confider- 
able length. After this definition and an explanation of the earthy 
character, the author afferts that the ancient opinions concerning an 
elementary earth are entirely chimerical ; and that the greater the 
progrefs in.the ftudy of the earths, the more their number has been 
found to increafe. He diltinguithes fix earthy fubftances, which are 
very different trom each other; the divition confilts of acid, or proper 
earths, of which there are four {pecies, denominated filex, alumine, 
zircone, and glucine, and of alkaline earths, of which two fpecies 
only are known, viz. magnefia and lime, 

Art. 2 relates to filex, and contains its various names, its hiftory, 
exiflence in nature, extraciion and purification, ufes, &c. 

Alumine, which, on account of its greater changeablenefs and at- 
tractions, affords a number of chemical phenomena, ts treated more 
at length than filex, and torme the frbjet of the third article. Zir- 
cone and glucine are examined with fimilar attention in the two fol- 
lowing articles : 

The new earth very lately difcovered by M. Gadolin, a Swedith 
chemilt, and called by him Ytterby, but more generally known on the 
Continent by the name of Gadolinite, is mentioned by the author in 
his preliminary difcourfe, together with “the refult of his experi- 
ments on this fubftance. 

Magnefia, which torms the fubject of Art. 6, is now known to 
pollets alkaline properties, and therefore differs from the four earths 
above-mentioned. Having long been contounded with abforbent 
earths, on account of its property of eafily forming combination with 
acids, the author defcribes the manner in which it has been diftin- 
guifhed by Hoffman and Black. Its different ftates in nature, the 
manner of obtaining it pure, its external charaClers, the ation ex- 
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cited on it by caloric, air, fome combultible ‘bodies, water, and the 
acids, as well as its combination with the four preceding earths, are 
alfo examined, and its various purpofes and the method ot employing 
it pointed out. 

fe cannot with juftice to the learned author pafs over the feventh 
article of this fe€tion, which is one of the moft remarkable, as it con- 
tains the hiftory of lime. He fucceilively traces the hiftorical fa&s of 
the ikepe difcoveries which relate to this fubftance, including its 
natural hiftory, its preparation in the kiln, and by chemical procefs 
m general, the alteration it undergoes by the action of fire and air ; 
its important combinations with phofphorous, fulphur, the phofpho- 
fated hidrogen and fulphurated gafes, its a€tion upon water, and the 
reciprocal ation of water upon itfelf; the properties of its aqueous 
folution, or lime water, its attractions for acids, compared with 
thofe of other bafes; its union by heat and water, with filex and 
alumine. ° 

Art. 8, bearing the title ** On Alkalis im general,” explains the 
prigin of the word, the alkaline characters, and their enumeration, 
as well as the claifification of thofe bafes. ‘The author admits of five 
alkalis, which he arranges according to the order of their attraction 
for the acids: in articles 9, 10, 11, 12, and 12, he fucceflively exa- 
Mines barites, potafh, foda, {trontian, and ammonia. 

Art. 14 contains fome general ideas on lithology, or the hiftory of 
ftones, in which the author gives an abftraét of the prefent ftate of 
lithological knowledge: he alfo explains the diftin@tive chara&ters of 
ftones, and the method employed by lithologi(ts, for making the ne- 
eéflary diftinGtions. The means employed by chemilts for analyfing 
atid feparating the various component parts of ftones are alfo laid 
down with great precifion. 

Pt was not to be expected that a work of this nature would long re- 
main unknown to the Britifh public. A tranflation of it has been 
. pitdertaken, andis now far advanced. 
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Porte-feuile Politique d'un Ex-employ? au Minifttre de la Police. 
Generale, &c. 4,e. The Political Port-folio of a Perfon formerly 
attached to the Board of General Police, or an Effay on Public In- 
fruétian, publithed by Le Brun (of Grenoble). “Svo. Pr. 344. 
ha Paris printed , amported by De Boeffe, Gerard-ftreet, Lon- 

on, 1300, | 


Se Le Brun, who, we apprehend, js the author as well 
as publifher of this notable production, begins by dividing 
the nations of Europe into two parts, one confiiting of dipes, and the 
ovler ot weeuer. Asa French Republican fees but one nation in the 
world—iLa-grande nation—we cannot be at a lofs for the premiles 
where our tnthor has deduced this conclufion. Indeed, no ftaunch 
Foy ality no thyeterate avillocrat, no determined enemy to the — 
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order of things, ever drew a more horrid picture of Republican 
France than that which is here exhibited by this ardent republican. 
According to him, and we have private reafons jor knowing his re- 
prefentations on this fubje&t to be correét, as far as they go, the 
fyftemn of Marat and his worthy afTociates has been attended with the 
fullelt fuccefs, and the demoralization of the country (to ufe their own 
Gipfy-jargon) is complete ;—in other words, all moral principle is 
eradicated from the hearts and minds of the abandoned fubjects of 
the French Republican Conful. But bad as France confefledly is, 
Mr. Le Brun is fo fturdy a reformer, that he does not defpair of 
working a complete revolution in her moral and political ftate, and to 
bring her back to the true ftandard of republican purity, by the ope- 
ration of one fimple remedy—The Converfion of the Churches into 
Playhoufes !—Before, however, we enter upon an examination of the 
main fubje&t of the book, we muft cull fome few beauties from the 
Preface.—And, firft we fhall notice the citizen’s lamentations on the 
abfence of a republican fpirit in France, which we hope will have 
fome effect on the opinions of the republican fpirits in England, 
whofe incredulity on this point has hitherto been proof alike againit 
arguments and fact, 


« We have had a revolution in places, I mean to fay that one fet of 
men have taken the places of others, and that a multitade of thieves have 
enriched themfelves fufficiently to become the objeéts of theft in their 
turn; but the great mafs of the people have not been revolutionized; they 
have fiupidly degenerated ; they have not only retained all their old vices, 
but have contracted new vices, and will continue to contra& them, until a 
fyftem of public inftruction, founded on their tafte, on their habits, fhall have 
neutralized the yeftilential miafmata with which they are furrounded, and 
the evil examples by which they are fubdued,” 


The tafe and habits of a people, funk into debauchery and inured 
to vice, our readers will probably think, muft form but an indifferent 
bafis for a fyftem of public inftruétion ; and in fuch a fyltem, there 
would evidently be what the French term an aélion and re-aion be- 
tween the foundation and the fuperftruure.—He is a hopeful pro- 
je@tor who feeks to purify a depraved tafle, by fAattering it; and to 
corre& yicious habits by perpetuating them. 


« For this fublime work you muft not employ exhanfied quacks, men 
filled with revolutionary prejudices ;—you mutt chufe for this bo/y operation, 
avirgin genius who bas no communication with lepers; to whom/all the 
windings of the human heart, all the conditions of fociety are known; who 
fees man as he is, a vain and rapacious animal, alternately prodigal and 
avaricious, difhoneft and indifcreet, docile and proud, impatient of the 
yoke, and yet eafily fubdued, when a ikiiful hand takes care to conceal 
trom his eyes the rein by which he is guided.” 


The firft bufinefs of this fublime workman, this hély operator is to 
be the deflrution ef the empire of fa/o.cn, and the inftiwtion of a 
zational drefs, 
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“ No legiflator, worthy to be called fuch, ever forgot to proferibe fathion 
and to fubititute in its place conftant and inde :dle cuttoms. It is they 
which give a character and a phyjiognomy to a people; that attach them to 
manners, by an infinite number of ties, and retain them, without their 
knowledge, within the bounds of obedience and moderation. The Turks 
(I am not now fpea. ing of their government) have fiill the fame drefs and 
the fame habits, as prevailed in the time of Mahomet the Second :i—It is 
true, indeed, that Mahomet the Firft was a Jegi/lator.” 


This attachment of the Turks to their ancient cuftoms is adduced, 
by this confiftent projector, in fupport of his argument, not for the 
sevival of c/d fafhions, but for the introdu@tion ot a mew drefs in the 
Republic. At prefent he infifts that every thing is Engli/b, and this 
mode of apeing forcigners he reprobates very juftly, though he is 
egregioufly deceived in fuppofing that the practice is peculiar to 
his own country ; we heartily with that were the cafe, but when 
we go into public and witnefs the beaftly cuftom of fceratch wigs and 
cropped heads, making not drutufes, but brutes, of the men, and de- 
forming the native beauty of our women, a cuftom, which not- 
withftanding the affertion of citizen Le Brun, was imported from 
France, we are compelled to acknowledge that, in this refpe&t, the 
Englith are as great apes as the French, 


“ What mufi we think of our legiflative puppets, who have none but 
Englith carriages, Englith furniture, Englifh beauflets, Englith clothes, 
Englifh breakfafts, Englith fuppers, Englith horfes, with cropped tails, and 
gloomy children fais a 1 Anglaife ? 

“ If thefe gent emen and Jadic: were not Republicans, but Frenchmen 
only, would they fufter the ignominious liverics of our mortal enemies to 
he worn in their; refence ? No, they would ere this have created a French 
etiguette, which would be rigidly ob{erved at the Confular palace, at all the 
Minifters’ houfes, by all the Confiituted Authorities, at all places of publie 
smufement, and even in the public wiks, where ne one would be ad- 
mitted but in a cigico-rational drejs, Every kind of fafhion would be ex- 
pelled from their houfes. 

“ The Englith have carriages into which they cannot enter without the 
aid of a ladder; they would, theretore, order a carriage to be made of a 
form totally different and of a moderate height. ‘Lhe Anglo-Chouans wear 
a large hat, on which the national cockade is fcarcely vifible; bey would 
theretore, wear the majeftic polith cap. Laftly, they would make their 
fafhionable wives cover their nakedneis. Far from this, they favour by 
their indifference, or. by a {mile of approbation, that contempt which 
is daily difplayed tor the new fyfiem, at what are called fajbienatle fo- 
cieties, | 


The author then proceeds to lavifh his impudent and malevolent 
abufe on the Abbé de Lille, whom any rational Frenchman would 
be proud to claim as his countryman, for he is indifputably the beft 
of the French poets, and is not lefs diftinguifhed for the brilliancy of 
his genius than for the fuavity of his manners; not lefs refpectable 
for Ris talents, than eftimable for his virtues. But, in the eyes of 
citizen Le Brun, the good Abbé is guilty of a mortal fin ; “_ by 
4." cing 
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being a Chriftian and a Prieit; and, fecondly, by having written 
a poem in which he defcribes the leifure hours of a Lord of the 
Manor ! 

To calumniate an enemy, that is, to tell the moft wilful and atro- 
cious talfhoods of him, to impute to him crimes which he never 
committed, and plans which he never conceived, is, we fhould fup- 
pofe, a fure telt gf Republican virtue ; it certainly has been praGtifed 
by all the moft diftinguifhed Republicans from Briffot to Marat and 
from Marat to Buonaparte; the infamy of the attempt is worthy of 
the French Republican charafer; it is, at the fame time, in them, 
an inftance of grofs cowardice, for there is no poffibility of retaliat- 
ing; as the very worlt that can be faid of them falls very far fhort of 
the truth, That our author poffefles this virtue, in an eminent de- 
gree, may be feen by the following paflage :— 


« Kleber was aflaflinated in Egypt by order of the Englifh. At this 
time the Cabinet of London keep in their pay the leaders of the Royal herd 
and the chief of the anarchial band, to aflatlinate Buonaparte. ‘They have no 
with to rettore to the throne the #do/ of gent/emen. Children of a ftupid pride, 
riciculous dolls of vanity, they have no intention to give you back a talif- 
man dragged in the mud; their object is to reduce the inhabitants of France 
to the extreme of mifery ; they feek to defpoil you; it is France herfelf that 
they with to difmember—that they with to annihilate !” 


The cittzen is more corre& in his delineation of the manners and 
{tate of his darling republic. He thus defcribes “ the perfonages 
who are at the head of affairs.”’ 


“ We thal firft find Carnot and Telleyrand able to prove their profound 
knowledge of their profeflion, Some few of the prefeGts are not without 
merit; the majority of the Council of State is not bad; but, with the ex- 
ception of four or five, if the reft, both fenators and tribunes, legiflators 
and judges, were publicly aiked, before a national jury, what they have 
done, what they do, and what they are able to do, who raifed them to 
their prefent fituation, who taught them politics, who inttrugted them in 
the fcience of legiflation and government ?—I am certain, that the book- 
feller who would print their anfwers, would publifh a book, that would 
be extremely diverting, extremely curious, aud would have a very great 


fale. 


“ See the difference, benevolent readers! . . . . Put the fame queftions 
to our generals, to our colonels; and you will probably not find one that 
will not give a pertinent anfwer, and prove himiclf, in all refpe&s, on a 
level with, or above, his profeflion. The reafon of this is; that the force of 
things, and the danger of circumftances have republicanized the army; and 
that their Supreme Chief is @ great majler of the art.” 


This acknowledgment is followed by fome infamous abufe of the 
officers under the monarchy whom the author has the audacity to ac- 
cufe of cowardice ; when the whole world knows that a braver fet 
of men never exifted than the officers of the French army, as the 
military hiftory of Europe for centuries paft will fufliciently demon: 
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ftrate.—If this man had ever read any thing beyond the Rights of 
Man, the Reports of the Spies of the Police, or the Tyburn Chro- 
nicle of the Revolution (which alone indeed would furnifh ample 
occupation for a life of ordinary length) he could not have forgotten 
the Colignis, the Tremouilles, the Montmorencis, the Bayards, the 
Torennes, the Condés, and a long train of illuftrious heroes not lefs 
renowned for their attachment to their country, than for their mi- 
itary talents and courage. Buta French citizen knows nothing of 
his country but her ‘crimes, and efleems none but her criminals. 


Hence he is more able to appreciate the ftate of the Republic than 
that of the Monarchy. 


“ Tt muft be acknowledged, then, that our fituation is mixed and cannot 
Jaft for any length of time; that our military principles are at direét variance 
with our civil principles; that the end to which our efforts are directed is 
not fnfficiently difiin@ ; that the French people are not infituted; that there 
is no moral force to make them follow a regular and uniform courfe; and 
that, in this fente, the revolution is not yet’begun. 

** Never will the male-contents who reflect be reconciled to the Re- 
public fo long as they perceive, at the head of affairs, the objets of their 
yet hatred and contempt. ‘The infamy-—will they fay—the grofs blunders, 
which thefe men have commiited, they may commit again; having come 
forward under finifter aufpices, they are undeferving of the leaft confidence, 
Jf we only faw in fuch places men of information and fpotlefs purity, who 
had, in the eyes of the whole nation, deen paffed through the fieve of a fevere 
exammut:on; {pite of our little prejudices, in fpite of the refiftance of 
our vanity, in fpite of the piercing cries of our private intereft, tired, as we 
are, of the toand fro movements of hope, we ithould become ferioufly and 
fincerely attached to the new order of things. But this will never be the 
cafe, fo long as we fhal! witnefs the triumph of folicitation, and of petti- 
coat-influence ; and fo long as the affociates in law-making, in dilapida- 
tion ; in killing, in demoralization, or in nullity, fhall obtain the preference. 
+> This is what all France ci/pers; I am only her echo.” 


So much for the virtuous rulers of the incorruptible Republic ; and 
‘ fo much for the author’s preface, to which we have allotted fo large a 
ortion of room, that our limits will not allow us to expatiate as we 
intended on the body of the book ;—which is divided into three 
f.ctions. The author compofed it, it feems, for the ufe only of thofe 
Claffes of fociety, who, moft affuredly, will not put themfelves to the 
expence of purchafing it; nor, in all probability, to the trouble of 
reading it. ** I only write for the inftruction of the poor and of men 
of moderate incomes ;—whenever I fhall have occafion to {peak of the 
rich, it will only be for the purpofe of pointing ot the abufes which 
are infeparable trom their exiftence.” 
His firft grand object of reform, is the eftabliffrmtent of what he 
calls Scenical Schools. ‘* T with to fubftantiate theatres in the place 
of churches; theatrical reprefentations in the place of fermons ; and 
tetransform actors and adreffes into minifters of morality.” —No 
tefs ‘than fifteen chapters are devoted to the developement .of re 
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notable plan ; all of them, more or Jefs, interfperfed with fuch up- 
right fentiments and fuch forewd remarks as thofe which we have 


quoted above. He gives a moft woeful account of the exilting 
theatres at Paris, 


_ © An unlettered and ftupid race of young men whofe honour confiits in 
ignorance and cowardice; /ervum pecus; whofe knowledge is confined to 
an imitation of the impure relics of an order whofe only merit is to be found 
in the cold infolence of Anglican manners, and in the folly of an inarticulate 
jargon ; this race, I fay, gives approbation and fuccefs to a thoufand rhap« 
fodies whofe ftupidity forms their leaft defect ; to thofe indigetted and dif- 
guittul farces, which the mob of former times would fcarcely tolerate, but 
which now conftitute the delight of a populace decorated with the title of de- 
cent people.”” 


So that a monarchial mob, it feems, by the confeffion of this French 
citizen, is more decent and virtuous than a republican gentry! It was 
worth while, for the production of this ettect, to murder a king, to 
rob a nation, and to cut the throats of three million of men! 


‘‘ It is not to be wondered at ehat all the filth delivered at Montanfier’s 
theatre, is liftened to with pleafure by the crowd of proititutes who frequent 
it; but that mothers cf families fhould take their children there, as if fearful 
that they fhould not become depraved fufficiently foon, enrages though it does 
not aftonifh me, becaufe, unfortunately, I know full well, that te mad 
titude when left ta itfelf 1s moft vile and contemptibie.”” 


Surely this is a libel not only upon the fovereignty of the people, but 
on the great conful himfelf who derives Ais fovereignty from ¢heir lo « 
vereignty. When the /fource is thus impure what mult the ream be? 
The certain confequence of the continuance of the prefent fyftem of 
theatrical amufements, and of taking money for admiffion (his /eenicat 
fehoils are to be all free,) he afierts will be highly dettructive. “* At 
the opera will always be feen fhamelefs nymphs afluming, in their 
dances, the moft Jafcivious attitudes, and difplaying the whole of thet 
fine legs, and all the reft toany body who will pay for it.” 


«© Vice of every defcription will remain facred.” 


Tn contending for the indifpenfible neceffity of his propofed reform, 
he makes the following /apient remarks. 


«© We undertook to perform what no Legiflator had ever dared to attempt. 
By the aid of reafon alone, and without employing any celeftial machine, we 
conftruéted a political edifice: but the people who had only been accuftomed 
to receive morality through the medium of fuperitition, found no fubltiue 
for that medium in the new fyftem. ‘They confequenily have remained un~ 
provided with any means of inftraction, and have preferved, from habit, 
many ‘fuperftitioas practices which have no conncction with good manaers, 
wor with their prefeut fituation.”” é‘ 


This is a direct confefion that republicanifm, at leaft French repub- 
hicanifm, has no kind of connection with re/igiam é' 
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« In order to render men happy and free, it was not fufficient to remove 
from their minds the chimeras of another world; not to acknowledge two 
chiefs, two Legiflators, two countries ; to emancipate them from their fub. 
je‘tion to contradictory duties which prevent them from being, at the fame 
time, devotees and citizens ; to relieve them, in fhort, from the tutelage of 
pricits who only governed them tobrutalize them ; it was farther neceffary to 
fubftitute for warm ceremonies, an inftitation capable of making them feel 
their futility ; and to eftablifh immediately - an obje&t of comparifon more 
ufeful, more agreeable, and, confequently, more worthy of efteem. Then 
political unity would have been reftored ; without which no ftate nor govern- 
ment will ever be well conftituted,’’ 


Again== 


«¢ The ancient Romans required Pavem et Circenfes, which fignifies, for 
the moderns, finp and ma/s. ‘The people are fond of thews, but, in order to 
render themagreeable, they mult be given gratis. On this condition, every 
thing is well received. Now, the people are made to fing Latin which they 
do vot underftand ; to mutter homelics the moit cirefome and infignificant ; 
to repeat the litany, the rofary, andthe chaplet; and, they take nearly as 
much pleafure in all this, as in feeing Paxch, What a reception will they 
give to fubjects of morality well cholen ; reduced to a€tion, and fometimes 
adorned with dances and embeltithed with mufic? The croud will be 
much greater at the doors of the Scenic {chools than it is now at the church- 


doors.’’ 


That it may very eafily be, without any danger of an over-flowing 
houfe ; but enough of this impious ribaldry, which we fhould not 
have quoted, but to fhew with what coolnefs thefe minions of the 
Firft Conful fit down to propofe means for fupprefling every principle 
of Chriftianity in the minds of his flaves; and to convince thofe, who 
foelithly believe that Bonaparte is favorable to the reftoration of reli- 
gion in his Republic, that they are egregioufly deceived. For, it 
muft never be forgotten, that he is the tyrant of the prefs, and that 
no man dare publifh in France a fingle line which does not perfectly 
meet with his approbation. ‘Thus while he encourages the molt im- 
‘pious attacks.on religion and royalty, the leaft reflection on his own 
perfon and government is punifhed with the utmoft feverity, and even 
without the form of trial, or a compliance with any of the rules pre- 
fcribed by the law. One, among a thoufand inftances of this fort 
which have come within our own knowledge, we fhall take this op- 
portunity of relating, In September laft, a French gentleman, who 
had commenced the trade of a bookfeller in London, where he had 
refided fince the beginning of the revolution, went to France, to 
make a purchafe of books, under the protection of a regular paflport 
which had been fent him for the purpofe. On his arrival at Bean- 
vais, he was ftopped by a municipal officer, who interrogated him 
very clofely, when the gentleman produced his paflport, but the other 
charged him with having publifhed a book which contained a violent 
attack on Buonaparte; he protefted, and with great truth, aa 
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had neither feen nor heard of the book; this, however, did not 
fatisfy the officer who fent him a prifoner to Paris. He was there 
examined by the Police, who, being convinced of his ignorance of 
the book in queftion, obferved that the houfe in London, -in which 
he was a partner, had publifhed the works of Sir Francis D’Iver- 
NoIs, who hed reflected very ftrongly both on the Firft Conful and 
on the French Republic; in vain did the other alledge that the houfe 
had no intereft whatever in the book, and that their names had been 
inferted in the title-page, even without their knowledge :—he was 
committed a clofe pritoner to the Temple, where he remains in cuftody 
to this day! Such is the freedom which prevails in the free Republic 
of France; and fuch is the greatne/s of mind difplayed by the Great 
Conful of the Great Nation. Tursifh tyranny, we venture to affert, 
is preferable to fuch frcedam. What degree of refpet is paid to the 
liberty of the prefs in particular, may eafily be collected from the fol- 
lowing propofition of our author, for defraying the expences of his 
feenical fchools. 


“© The government, harraffed by the jozrval:fts, of whom one part preached 
anarchy and the other royalty, have deftroyed the writing-dehks of a great 
number of them, and thrown their pens into the fire; but they are ftill 
obliged to watch the remainder of them very clofely, and their utmof 
exertions are not more than fufficient to prevent them from doing harm. ‘The 
good which ought to refult from the aétion of fo powerful a political {pring 
as the journals is not produced. This {pring has becomeruity in the hands of 
individuals, who, making their journals a means of fubfiftance, are only intent 
on increafing their circulation, and, in order to promote their own interett, 
flatter the opinions of their readers, whofe curiolity they excite by calumny, 
and whofe folly they nourifh with fabricated news, and fictitious anec- 
dotes. 

‘¢ Since, then, the government is under the neceflity of dire@ing the 
Journals in a great mealure, would it not be much betier for the public 
good, to take them entirely into their own hands? ‘This would be the more 
agreeable to the public as they now efteem none but fuch journals as they ree 
gard as official.’’ : 


In the eighth chapter the author propofes, as another refource, to 
rob the purchafers of all the church property which has been fold fince 
the revolution, and he fupports this propofition by much ingentous 
argument; for inftance ; 


«© Tt cannot be denied that the property of the Monks and the clergy was 
appropriated to the purpofes of public inftruction ; it is equally certain, thar, 
in felling it with a view to prevent the poflibility of its resurn to Juperflition, 
the produce of it ought exclufively to have been devoted to the fupport and 
melioration of morals; it is true alfo, that in giving it up to a horde of 
banditti a manifeft robbery and a crime of leze-nation was committed ; it is 
inconteftibly true, that the foverergn people are always in their minority, and 
confequently, that reftitution may at all times be claimed of whatever has 
been ftolen from them ; and no la‘, no conftitutional article can fender that 
lawfal which is effentially unlawful and fubverfive of morality." -&c, a 
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From this curious train of reafoning the citizen infers the right. of 
the fovereign people to rob thefe perfons of all the property which they 
have fo acquired; but, as he profefles himfelf tobe a ftrenuous ad- 
vocate for moderation, in all things, he will content himfelf with ex- 
acting only a fifth part of the produce of fuch purchafes ! | 

The tenth chapter exhibits a new difcovery, and a frefh inftance of 
the author’s ingenuity. 


“6 The word religion is derived from the Latin word re/igare, which fig. 
nifies to rally, to bind again, to re-aflemble. True religion is that which, 
without having recourfe to fal/Sood, rallies the citizens, and re-aflembles 
them, in order to bind them again to morality. Now, the Scenical {cheols 
will produce this effect, by limiting their attention to ¢4:s Life: confequently 
they will contain within themfelves the true religion, very different from thofe 
Jalfe religions, whofe minifters, affembling men together in order to talk to 
them of a future life, eftablifh a conneétion between falfhood and truth, be- 
tween fuppofition and evidence, 

«© Long have our minds been called upon to/attend, at oncé, to this life, 
and toa future life; what has been the confequence ? The hope of reward and 
the fear of punifhment, in the /uppo/ed life, did not sender the real lite more 
advantageous as it was pretended they would; becaufe, in general, our be. 
lief zz the one was very faint, and we neglected to ufe with prudence the 
means which the other fupplied; no guard againft the patlions was found, 
which was the object of the moraliits, but an ample ficld was opened to hy- 
poctify, which was the object of the knaves. 

‘© We muft therefore return to fimple reality, to this life; and the people 
not being able to difpenfe with religiof, in the fenfe which I give to this 
word, they will eafily conclude that the frve is the only religion capable of 
promoting their happinefs, becaufe it is not, like all fa/e religions, contrary 
to reafon. It does not alienate the hearts of citizens from the State, by 
feeking to divert their attention from all earthly things ; becaufe, in fhort, it 
does not break the focial unity, nor make man in contradiction to himfelf, by 
fubjecting him to oppofite duties, the one temporal and ufeful, the other {pis 
ritual and illufive.’’ 

In what does this do“trine differ from the etcrnal fleep of Robef- 
pierre? It is a doétrine perfectly characteriftic of the genius, confo- 
nant with the principles, and wluitrative of the character, of the 
French Repubiic. 

In the fourteenth chapter, the author gives a plan of a theatrical 
reprefentation, to be exhibited in his mew {chools 3; upon which he 
fhrewdly remarks, 

“ T have made all my vicious chara&ters royalifts, becaufe I feel it to be of 
the firt confequence forcibly to refcue all our peafantry and farmers from the 
fangs of Chosannerze and trom the remains of fuperititiong which render a 
very great number of them bad citizens. The dread of offending any re- 
ceived opinions appears to me to be highly dangerous and extremely impoii- 
tic ; and indifference on this point is a feridvs fault, for honeft republicans 
dare not any where arov their real fentiments, while Royaliits, male and 
female, infolently proclaim their opinions wherever they go. 

“ The Monarchy wa; dftroyed in confguence of having fuffered sod acpi 
; cations 
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Seftation of liberal ideas, and republican opinions, ‘The republic will foon be 


deftroyed if we continue to tolerate fervile ideas and royaliit-opinions.’’ 

For once, the author has fpoken truth; for a truth it indifputably 
is, and a truth which cannot be too generally known, nor too ftroigly 
inculcated, that but for the Pre/s the Freach monarchy had not been 
overthrown. The Pre/s was the mighty engine which buried the 
throne beneath the ruins of the altar; which burft afunder, with 
gigantic force, the bonds of religion, the ties of morality, and the 
reftraints of law; which murdered a King, brutalized a nation, and 
brought millions to deftruction ! Yet, with this dreadful example be- 
fore us, {peaking with a voice of thunder in our ears; flafhing, with 
the brilliancy of a meridian fun, conviction in our eyes; appealing to, 
and appalling, at it were, every fenfe ;—the immenfe importance of 
the Prefs has not yet been fufficiently appreciated by any individual who 
has been entrufted with the reins of power in,this country ! 

In the chapter on Police we are favoured with a Republican’s ideas, 
on the beft means of preferving freedom; and here it cannot efcape the 
attention of the moit fuperficial obferver, that the very meafures which 
the revolutionifts reprefented as the moft tyrannical and odious under 
the monarchy, and which they Jaboured, in their fpeeches and in 
their pamphlets, to prove were vices inherent in, and peculiar to, that 
form of government, are the fame which are now ftated to be necef- 
fary to the cxiftence of the Republic. In fhort, the faét we believe 
to be, that the difpofition and nature of the French are, (ftrange as 
the aflertion may appear to the herd of modern philanthropifts and 
reformers) to a certain degree, incompatible with civil or political 
liberty. QOurauthor’s fentiments on reformation and converfion are no 
lefs extraordinary than his opinions on other topics. 


«© At the beginning of the French revolution, the people of France ma- 
nifefted a fincere with to be converted ; they perfecuted, qwithout pity, male- 
factors of every kind ; every citizen made it his duty, for the public good, 
to enquire into the conduct of his neighbour, and to denounce every in- 
fraction of the laws, and of morality. Never was the police better ma- 


naged ; it feemed as if the golden age were reftored.”’ 

But this Cruic Police, which is infinitely worfe than the old fyftem, 
which the patriots have fo long ftigmatized, asa Sy/teme d’ Efpionnage, 
foon ceafed to exit. The fyftem which has been fubftituted in its 
place, which our author difapproves, and the new fyftem which he 
wifhes to introduce, are thus defcribed. 


‘© The companies of thieves, rogues, fharpers, coiners, receivers, and fo ‘ 
many others who deferve the gallows, which are now to be found in Paris,’ 


are indebted for their exiftence folely to the /ecret and immoral agents of the 
police. Moft of thofe wretches have double wages; they are paid by the 
government, and by the thieves. There is not a fraud ora theft of any ims 
portance committed in which the agents of the police are not concerned. In 
the prifons, and at the Bicétre, their portion is called 4 porte.manteau du 
cavalier. At one period of the revolution, the principal thieves were to be 
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found among the Fudges and Furymen ; and in every caufe each judge hail 


his porte-manteau.' 

Speaking of his improved plan, he fays ;— 

‘© There thall be a hundred Cen/ors, all fubject to the orders of the prefect 
of the police. Thefe fhall have a right to call in the armed force, and to are 
reft, in the name of the law, all perfons who difturb the public peace, all 
thieves, affaffins, tharpers, and women of the town; to enforce an obferv. 
ance of all the —— of police, and to fine delinquents, They /hall be 
obliged to learn, by every means which prudence feall fuggeft to them, not on!y 
all that 1s done, but all that is faid, tm every houfe in Parts.” 


In fhort, the fyftem of liberty here recommended is a fyftem of ty- 
ranny the moft infupportable that the human imagination could de- 
vife; inafmuch as its inevitable tendency is to fcatrer the feeds of ful- 
picion and diftruft among every clafs of fociety, and to render the 
whole community bafe and miferable. ‘This fyitem had already been 
eftablifhed in France; the Firft Conful has renewed it, in a confi- 
derable degree ; and will, no doubt, ere long, reftore it to its primi- 
tive vigour and efficiency. The obfervations on the Liberty of the 
Prefs are confonant with the principles already expofed. A fingle 
propofition will fuffice to charaéterize them. 

‘© No work whatever thall be cried or expofed to fale in the ftreets, with. 
out the permiflion of the government, becaufe the government has the ex- 
clufive right de clamer et de proclamer,”” 


In the chapter on Education the author remarks that at prefent there 
exifts no regular uniform fyftem of inftru€tion, in the ‘republic; 
and he contrafts this defect with what he calls the Nativnal Eaucation 
in England. 

“© See how fkilfully the Englifh government have employed this refource in 
order to cherifh a f{pecies of fanaticifnr among the people, and to perfuade 
them that the Engfith conftitution is the chef-d’aavre of the human mind. 
Hence arife a national fpirit, and an idea of excellence and fuperiority over 
all the other people of the earth. And hence the love of their country and 
‘the happy harmony which fubfifts between private and public intereft.”’ 


It is very ftrange that as Citizen Le Brun had fufficient penetration 
to difcover the happy effects of the Britifh Conftitution, he fhould re- 
commend to his countrymen the adoption of a fyftern diametrically 
oppofite. ReLtGron is the grand cement of the Britifh Conftitution ; 
and FEAR GuD, HONOUR THE KING, is the favourite text of Britons. 
How can athei/is and regicides then expect totival them in greatne({s 
or in happinefs ? 

It would naturally occur to a common mind, that fuch a people as 
this were jult objects of competition and envy; but our author only 
thinks them fit fubjects for hatred and malice. One effential part of 
republican education, he ftates to be this—‘** To infpire them with 
that hatred which every inhabitant of Europe ought to entertain for 
thofe perfidious [flanders, whofe only happinefs confffts in the mifery 
of the Continent.” ‘The Cur which thus fhews his teeth but cannot 
bite isonly an object of contempt, 

The 
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~The Chapter on the Education of Women is of a piece with the reft 
of the book. The author is a ftrenuous advocate tor Polygamy, and 
on this fubject he difplays as much logical acutenefs as on other 
points. 


“ One grand recommendation of this plan is, that it will greatly con- 
tribute to the confolidation of our extraordinary Republic. ‘The permif- 
fion to have two lawful wives would dettroy all the ridiculous and chivalrous 
relics of an abfurd feudality, The wives of our citizens, like the Roman 
matrons, would retain their maiden-names; they would be called Portia, 
Livia, Octavia, &c. and the feudal name of Lady would foon difappear.— 
The men, relieved from the degrading chains of our infipid gallantry, would 
thew themfelves worthy of rational freedom, and their opinions » ould no 
longer be regulated by the circles, and doudeirs.—'| he habit of leading a 

eaceful and retired life would render the conduét of the woren more re- 
gular, their fidelity would no longer be fulpected; tor they are very clear 
fighted in this refpeét ; one would got fail to court the good graces of the 
other by communicating her criminal connections to their common huf- 


band.” 


He maintains alfo, that Bigamy would be the beft remedy for Pre- 
fittution, } ) ) 

Among all the evils afcribed to Englifh gold we never, till now, 
heard that it had been employed to promote gaming in France, with 
a view to corrupt the morals of the people. Yet Citizen Le Brun 
alfures us that this was really the cafe; and that, out of the fund, 
fupplied by the Englith for this purpofe, the Direéory had an allow- 
ance of from eighty to a hundred thoufand livres per month; but 
then, in return, we drew from Paris ** more than half @ million 
of livres monthly, which ferved to maintain the troops of the Em- 
peror!” 

According to this enlightened citizen, none but blackguards poffefs 
courage. ‘ In 1792 the Sans-culoti/me recruited our armies and 
performed wonders. The Duke of York mutt recolle& them on the 
fands of Dunkirk, where the Englith grenadiers, difperfed, by our little 
Carmagniles, thtew themfelves on their knees, and humbly begged 
their lives.” If this lying citizen will take the tfoutble of applying to 
the few French grenadiers that efcaped from Holland, he may learr 
in what manner they are accuftonied to treat the Conful’s beft troops. 
We fhould have thought too that the brilliant exploits of the gallant 
army of Conpe might have exempted the French nobility (who 
were in all ages renowned for their courage) from the charge of 
cowardice which he has the impudence to prefer againft them; and 
that the fevere drubbing which many Fngli/fhb Lords have given to 
French Citizens, might have tanght the vain-boafling blockhead 
2 leffon of humility and of prudence. But he is writing to a nation 
of dupes, whofe native vanity may very poflibly lead them to teceive 
as gofpel-truths every thing which he advances, however falfe of pre- 


pofterous, againft the enemies of the Republic. 
He charges the partizans of the Englifh oppofition with having 
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adopted the beaftly mode of cropped heads for the purpofe of evad- 
ing the powder-tax, and the ridicule which he cafts upon the whole 
of their drefs is not mifplaced. The cuftom of cropped heads, he 
tells us, is on the decline in France. 


‘ Many perfons have returned to the ufe of powder from cleanline/;. 
They found that their ridiculous obitinacy in going without it fubjeGed 
them to great inconvenience. ‘There inceffantly iflues from the head an 
dily humour, which is extremely offenfive, and which frequent wathing will 
not remove. The Romans correfted this fmell with perfumes and effepces ; 
but can any one believe that if powder had been known in thofe days, they 
would not have ufed it? They certainly would, and the more readily, be- 
caufe the conftant ufe of effence burnt their hair, and rendered them bald 
at an early age. The debauchee Cefar, only wore a crown of Jaurels con- 
ftantly, becaufe the perfumes had deftroyed all his hair. 


«« Painters may fay what they will as to the injury which powder does to 
the beauties of nature ; there is nothing unnatural in ftarch ; and it is eafy 
to be feen at all times whether a head is black; brown, or fair. Mutt we 
fell our fhirts, becaufe the ancients did not wear any ?” 


This is the moft rational paffage in the book. In another place, 
after inveighing 7 a riches in general, he excepts from his cen- 
fures the agents of government, who he fays fhould always difplay a 
fuperior degree of opulence and magnificence, becaufe ‘* the time is 
not yet come when a frivolous multitude, reftored to reafon, will be 
r a fituation to judge of men by their merit rather than by their 

ation.’ 


His reflections on the /overeienty of the people are not amifs ; but 
they {trike at the very root of all his principles; and are utterly in- 
compatible with the fundamental balis of the exifting conftitution in 
France. Probably he was aware of this, when, after ridiculing the 
folly of the conftituent affembly, in flattering the people, and in pre- 
tending to confult their will in the formation of laws, he fays, that 
“¢ by dint of wyr/ling (a force de vouloir) they willed fo many fine 
things, that it has been neceflary to du every thing anew four times, 
and that it will Joon be indifpenfibly requifite to begin again for the fifth 
time.” 

In contrafting the conduct of the exifting tribunals with that of 
the ancient parliaments of France, the author is compelled, in 
fpite of his prejudices, and in {pite of himfelf, to pay a tribute of 
juftice to the latter. . 


« In regard to bufinefs, attend, I.entreat you, to the bufincfs whick 
the Prefidents and Judges of the parliament of Paris had to tranfa&. They 
took their fhare in the regiftration of edits, which, frequently gave rife to 
very long difcuffions. During a confiderable part of the year, they re- 
mained on their feats from four in the morning to two in the afternoon, 
and further held what you /evafors call evening fittings, which often took 
up a great part of the night. And they did not gain twenty-five thoufand 
livres a year, by holding a ftation which coft fome of them three La vary 
thoufand, 
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thoufand, and others eight hundred thoufand livres ; moft of them did not 
gain more than futhcient to pay their poll-tax.” 


The political reveries of Citizen Le Brun tend to prove the ab- 
furdity of a Legiflative Body and the neceflity of a Military Chief for a 
republican government ; in other words, to pave the way for the de- 
{tru€tion of the prefent fenate and tribunes of the republic, and to 
concentrate the whole power, executive and legiflative, without 
modification or controul, in the hands of his Cantuler Majefty, King 
Buonaparte, who, already indeed enjoys it, in point of faét. 

The chapter on Diplomacy is intended to prove that the French 
underitand this fcience better than the Englifh; and the reafon 
afligned for this alledged fuperiority is, that the means employed by 
the former are women, and thofe of the latter go/d.—Though we 
have already extended the ufual limits of our work, we fhall give the 
whole of the laft chapter of this book, both becaufe it proves the 
juttice of the author’s claim to the virtue of moderation ; of which he 
boafts in his motto; and becaufe it tends to fhew the real de- 
figns of the Conful, not only upon this country, but upon the Con- 


tinent of Europe. 


“* Every nation, as | have before obferved, is a burden to its neighbours 
and feeks to encreafe its own enjoyments at their expenee; but there is one 
nation which labours to cruth all others; which multiplies, by its artifices, 
the motives, the occafions for war, and will not fuffer the world to enjoy 
either peace or truce. The favourite maxim is, that being matter of the 
fea the land alfo thould be its property. 

“ The Jefuits held nearly the fame language ; they pretended, that, as 
they direéted the con{ciences of kings, fubjects ought to be their flaves. 
It was when the power of thefe political monks was at the higheft, and 
when they were on the eve of reahzing their plans, that the diplomatie 
corps of Europe annihilated them for ever. ‘They caufed them to’be ex- 
pelled from their houfes, and they abolifhed their order, either with the 
bayonet, or parliamentary decrees. 

“ Let the Englith be treated by that corps with ftill greater rigour ;"—~ 
greater rigour than avnibilation; well done Citizen Le Brun, that was fpoken 
in the true fpirit of a French Republican !—* let all the ports of Europe, 
by its means, be thut againft them.’’—It is eafy to be feen that Buonaparte 
diétated this chapter;—he has fince nearly realized the notable plan 
which his minion here recommends.—‘* They are mafters of the fea; 
well, then, let them fail upon it; let them combat the waves, and 
avben they foall approach fome Jhore, or be caft upon it by a florm, let them be 
aa without pity, like wild beafts, to whom fire and water ought to be re- 

ujed, 
‘ Let us reduce them to play the part of buccaneers; and, while they 
fkim the feas, let us force Germany to make a ‘peace, or difmember it in 
concert with the King of Pruffia. In vain will the Emperor re-conquer bis do- 
minions, ibere will ever remain in them a germ of divifion, which will be 
ready to pufb forth on the frft jymptom of difcontent, and which will afford bim 
occupation until the extinction of bis race. 

* Let us follow the councils of ae by rendering bomogencous Broa 
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ftates which furround it with the exception of Spain: that block would 
become too formidable by changing its form ; it is proper, for the genera} 
tranquillity, that it fhould remain as it is.. 

“ But our governors muft be taught, that a revolutionary war cannot be 
terminated by treaties; but thal, in fuch circumflances, what is called peace can 
only be produced by the total exbay fion of our enemies. It is by exbauftion, 
Citizens, that we muft Si ubsue England, during the truce on the Continent. 

“ Let all powers unite, in order to keep her in a ftate of perpetual alarm. 
Let her be kept in continual dread for her own fafety. Continually out of 
breath, and ftruggling with the ftorm, 


« Jl faut qu’i] tremble, et n’apprenne 4 nous voir, 
Qu’armés de la vengeance, ainfi que du pouvoir.” 


A favourable moment will come, when a defcent which has been long 
pre pared may be carried into effeét.—Once mafters of the enemy's territory, 
Frenchmen, demolifo Albion; fill up the ports of Great-Britain with the ruins 
of ber towns, and let the pr roud Thames be rendered unnavigable. For tbe 
S2 ife! ty of the world, England fbould only be inbabited by a few berdfmen and 
Si/bermen. Any kind of peace with ber would be a political error, and moderation 
we wards ver qould be treafon againft the world. 

‘Litis nation of traders has no produce of her own foil to export ; it is 
with the produce of their manufattories; it is with the produce of their 
colonies, that the Englifh lay us under contribution. For more than a 

century, their exiftence has been a general calamity, and, in order to in- 
creafe their odious power, their agents brandith the torch of difcord in 
every quarter. 

 "Lhey formed and paid the impious and depopulating coalition; they 
occafioned the misfortunes of our revolution, by driving us to éxtremes ; 
and they fomented the troubles of the weft and paid for all the mafiacres. 
Every widow, in France, has an hufband to claim from them; every father 
a ton; every family a citizen, 

* O eternal juftice! will the annihilation of Englaud fuffice to expiate 
her crimes! .... All the inhabitants of the globe are interefted in promot- 
ing it;—-that political montter fed with their difafters! If fhe had money 
enough, fhe would coolly caufe one half of the population of the earth to 
be murdered, in order to drink the fweat and the blood of the other, 
Deienda Cartbago.”!!! 








Lettres fur 1 Education Religieufe de? Enfance, Letters on the Religious 
Education of Infancy, accompanied by Hiftorical Otfervations. Dedi- 
cated to the King ;* by J. A. De Luc, Reader to her Majefty the 
Queen of Great Britain, &c. &. B8vo. Pp. 219. 


ie mutt afford the moft lively fatisfaction, to every friend of hu- 
manity and virtue, that a {tand is at length made againit the fcep- 
tical philofophy of the age ; that, if men fhould ultimately become 
the victims of this miferable and degrading fyitem, they will not 
haye to plead their ignorance of its tendency ; nor of the views and 
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wifhes of its promulgators. Among thofe pious and enlightened in- 
dividuals who have laboured to invetftigate the fources of modern in- 
fidelity, and to arreft its progrefs, none appears to have been more 
fuccefsful than the author of thefe Letters on the Religious Education 
of Infancy. So early as the year 1768, M. De Luc had the mortifi- 
cation of perceiving the afcendancy of thofe opinions, which, for ten 

ears paft, have nearly deluged the civilized world with the blood of 
its moft illuftrious inhabitants. ‘* AZ. Bafedow,” fays the author, 
“* opened the fcene, at Altona, in 1768, by publifhing the plan of 
a feminary, to which he invited the concurrence of the Phi/an- 
thropifis ;’ and, in 1774, having collected fome pupils, Bafedsw de- 
livered to the world his B/ements of Education, Such is the origin 
of a fet which, under the fpecious veil of philanthropy, foon en- 
groffed the attention of thofe weak, but well-meaning people, whofe 
credulous morality, in the language of Mr. Burke, is fo invaluable 
a treafure to the crafty politician. 

M. De Luc informs us, that he found no difficulty in combating 
this plan of education among thofe of his friends who were defirous 
of training up their children in the Chriftian faith; but he ‘* faw a 

reat difference in the views of parents themfeives. There was, 
already,” he obferves, ‘* confidcrable talk of a religion effential to 
man, of reafonable chriftianity ; the affent of reafon was deemed in- 
difpenfible ; and when the caufe of this change was explored, it was 
difcovered among many, that, feduced by the arguments of thofe 
who had abandoned Revelation, and not thinking that it could long 
maintain itfelf in the opinion of men, they confidered it neceffary 
to fubftitute what they regarded as natural religion, conformable ne- 
verthelefs with what they had hitherto confidered immediately re- 
vealed.”” The letters before us embrace this important fubject in 
every poffible point of view. Natural religion is fully inveftigated, 
and is fhewn to be incapable of imparting to man, either the infor- 
mation neceflary to him as a moral agent, or the motives calculated 
to reftrain his paffions within the bounds of humanity and virtue. 
~The author very juftly remarks, that civil laws derive their whole 
importance from the power of governments to enforce them; and 
that, in this refpe&t, the injunétions of morality are exadctly in the 
fame predicament. Here, then, is the vice of al] natural religion— 
the want of that fanétion which can alone accompany a pofitive and 
immediate revelation from God. So far, indeed, trom allowing that 
any thing like a natural religion, as it is called, could anfwer the. 
purpofes of fociety, M. De Luc affirms that there is no one general 
and fundamental principle of morality on which men are univerfally 
agreed: he adds, that even the idea of a Supreme Being mult have 
been an object of revelation to the human mind, 


© We find, among the heathen nations, a confufed notion that the uni- 
verle was created by a Supreme Being; a notion to which they certainly 
did not attain by themlelves, fince an idea, of which the foundation is to 
fublime, could not refult from their extravagant fictions.. It,” adds the 
Nim 4 author, 
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author, “ we ftudy man, divefted of all acquired ideas, we cannot difcover 
any way by which, without language, and with fo many wants to fatisfy, 
he could ever have come at the idea of a Being, whom he muft not oniy 
fail to comprehend, but of whom he could not conceive the aétion. From 
this confideration alone, we feel the neceifity that the exiltence of a Crea. 
tor of the world fhould have been taught to men by that Creator himlelf, 
mot as a thing which they could comprehend, but as a fact.” 


In the following paffages, M. D« Luc pointedly expofes the folly 
of attempting to educate children vy mere abltraét reafonings upon 
philofophical morality. 


* Say to a child, that he muft be true, juft, benevolent, grateful ? He 
will belicve you, without doubt, till his little paffions begin to interfere 
with your doctrine, if you then conduét him by thole principles, it muft 
be becaule you have infpired him with a mixture of love and fear, &c. But, 
you will know, that, fo far, you have only imprefled him by your authority ; 
and I like much better, that you thould have produced the fame effect by 
love and fear towards God, than towards yourfelf; becaufe, the firlt of 
thefe fentiments will accompany him through life, in whatever fituation he 
may find himfelf, while, fooner or later, you will fail him, 

s* After, therefore, having inflruéted children, that the world was not 
made by itlelf, that there is a Being to whom it owes its exiltence, and to 
whom we are indebted for all the bleffings we enjoy ; that men are defigned 
for another life, and that it is then they will affuredly reap the fruits of their 
condufi inthis world; there will be no difhculty to make them under- 
ftand that, fince God will be obeyed, he muft have given his laws to man- 
kind; and thus will you introduce them to the ftudy of our Sacred Books. 

“ To reafon with your pupil, it is requifite that you fhould have fome 
principle in which he is obliged to acquielce, and from which, as neceffary 
confequences, fhall flow the dutics you preferibe to him, But, although [ 
have already lived long enough, and reflected much, 1 confels to you that 
I know not fuch a principle. Let us take, for example, as our maxim, a 
point of the ‘higheft importance in Chriflian morality,--that we muft not 
do unto others what we would not they fhould do unto ys, Give this law, 
as a principle, to your pupil! If he admit the principle, you poffefs a 
great influence over him as to his conduét towards others ; for, on every 
occafion, where he would conduét himfelf improperly, you have only to 
afk him, Would you that they fhould do fo unto you? But, either he will 
not underftand you, and then vou cun regulate him only by your authority ; 
or, he will underftand, but will not admit your principle. He will eafily 
judge, in doing to others that which would not be pleafing to himielf, 
neither would he pleafe them ; but be will not fo readily perceive why he 
may not difpleafe them, when it would be agreeable to himfelf. 

* You will infpire him with a detettation againft Lying : you hope to 
convince him, that he fhould not lie. Lying is hideous, truth is beauti- 
ful; we may talk of this with much warmth, and reduce it to aétion in our 
little hiftories for children ; but thele ere not arguments, and you pretend 
to convinee: if once, by their little experience, they find that lying may 
fuceeed, they will think it convenient, and your precepts will appear to 
them no more than advice, of the propriety of which they will make them- 
felves the judges. What a difference is there between the confiderations by 
which, contrary to their partial interefts, you would lead them to deteft pan 
an 
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and the pofitive aflertion, on your part, that they were the command of 
that Being from whom all things proceed, to whom all is known, who 
will recompence, in another life, thole who obey his laws, and will punifh 
the difobedient !— Do not tell me, that a child will fail to enter into this 
motive; for you {peak contrary to experience. I have frequently over- 
heard the little dialogues of children, and have heard them preis this confi- 
deration to each other, with all the ftrength you can give to it, and that 
efficacioufly. 

© Such, then, ts the bafis on which I would always reft with my pupil, 
before perfonal convenience fhould prefent itfelf to his mind, Since you 
have taught him that 1t is God who made man, he will never difpute with 
the Deity a right to impote his laws on mankind ; and, as you will alfo have 
inftru€ted him, that men continue to exift after this life, and that their hap- 
pinels hereafter will depend on the fentence of that Being, from whom no- 
thing is concealed ; you will have over him the only motive which can 
habituate him to the fulfilment of his duties, &c. 

“ In order to make a child underftand, by juft refle&ion, that the com- 
mon Father of men muft have given them politive laws, to proteét the weak 
»~again{t the powerful, the timid againft the daring, the good againft the 
wicked ; I would take him to a poultry-yare, and dire& him to throw fome 
grain to the poultry. A contett quickly enfues; the ftronger and more dar- 
ing fowls devour all, at the expence of the weakly, whom they drive away 
with their beaks. Probably, my little {cholar will revolt at fight of this 
tyranny; but, if he do not fufhciently attend to it, I direét his attention 
to it; and he will endeavour to employ his fuperior ftrength in chacing 
away the voracious fowls, that the others may eat in their turn. I fhall 
eafily induce him to fee, afterwards, that the wildom and goodnels of God 
has railed a barrier againft the {uperior avidity, ftrength, and addrefs, of 
fome men, by giving his laws to mankind; and, by accompanying them 
with fuch motives as fhould produce, on men, the fame effeét which m 
pupil intended, by his interference, to produce among the fowls. What, 
in comparilon of this foundation of our duties, are the arguments to be de- 
rived from mere moral philofophy ; I do not {ay for children only, but for 
man ?” 


Religion, fays M. De Luc, fhould be an objeé? of the heart; and, 
in this point of view, the only beneficial one under which Chriftia- 
nity can be contemplated—it cannot, he contends, be too foon im- 
prefled on the affections of young people.-—‘* I am, therefore, fo far 
from thinking,” obferves our author, ‘* that we fhould wait the full 
developement of the underftanding, in order to {peak to children of 
God, his acts, and his laws ; in a word, of religion, as immediately 
revealed to our firft fathers ; that I fhould be extremely forry not to 
have accomplithed this duty towards a child committed to my care, 
before the age of five years.” Contrary, alfo, to the maxim which 
has led fome perfons to defer a religious education, left their children 
might imbibe falfe notions of religion, the author remarks, with con- 
fiderable felicity—*‘ That it is moft fafe to converfe with children of 
God, of goodnefs, and of religion, precifely that they may nat con- 
tract erroneous fentiments on thofe important fubjects.” 

We ithall conclude our extraéts on the fubject of religious educa- 
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tion, with the following excellent obfervation :—** It is fo evident 
to all thofe who believe in Revelation, that its duties may, and ought, 
to be inculcated among men during their infancy, in order to torm 
_the heart to the love of God, and to refpect for his laws; that it 
mult be prejudice, againft Revealed Religion itfelf, which would 
change the opinions of fo many ages in this point.” 

A large portion of the prefent volume, though not in faét irrele- 
vant to the fubject of religious education, adverts but lightly to this 
topic ; it is, however, interfperfed with many valuable morfels of cris 
ticifm, and will be thankfully received by the real difciples of Chrif- 
tianity. We regret, that we cannot follow the author in his valua- 
ble details ; and have only to hope, that he will, ere long, favour the 
Englifb public with that edition of his work which he only, compa- 
ratively fpeaking, is qualified to give. 

For our part, we feel particularly grateful to M. De Luc, for his 
mafterly and manly defence of the Pentateuch. We know not how 
jt has happened, that, latterly, fome, even religious characters, have 
been but too much in the habit of depreciating, as it were, the value 
of the Old Teitament, as if ignorant of its immediate connection 
with the New. A modern writer, who has written much that is 
good, much that is bad, and little that is indifferent, obferves, on 
this topic—‘ Of all ancient heretics the moft extraordinary was 
Marcion. One of his tenets was the rejection of the Old Teftament, 
as proceeding from an inferior and imperfect Deity ; and in purfu- 
ance of this hypothefis, he erafed from the New, and that, as it 
fhould feem, without entering into any critical reafons, every paf- 
fage which recognifed the Jewith Scriptures. He fpared not a text 
which contradiéted his opinion.” 

This {pirit of Marcionifin feemed, fome time fince, to have fpread 
a little over this quarter of Chriltendom. Mary Wollftonecraft 
Godwin, in her Rights of Woman, called the whole account of the 
creation, and fall of man, as delineated in the Book of Genefis, a 
mere poetical cofmogony, which fhe would not believe, if an angel 
were to defcend from heaven to aflure her of its authenticity. Grave 
men, alfo, in the Chriftian Church, diffuaded their pupils from the 
ftudy of the earlier parts of the Bible; Dr. Geddes arraigned the in- 
fpiration of thofe parts; and the Monthly Reviewers were loud in 
their praifes of the Doctor, his erudition, his piety, his liberality ! 





Voyage Pittorefque. A Pidluref{que ‘fourney to SwitzerJand and Italy. 
By Citizen Cambry, Prefect of the Department of the Oife, of 
the Academy of Cortona, and Member of the Agricultural Society 
of the Department of the Seine. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1800. Paris. 


HE. account of this deferiptive and fentimental tour, is con- 
tained in a feries of letters—When our readers are apprifed, 

that its author is one af thofe rettlefs ‘{pirits, whofe perfeverance in 
infamy 
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infamy has contributed to depopulate kingdoms and overturn f{tates— 
when they are apprifed, that Citizen Cambry is an enemy to all ex- 
ifting eftabliihments, civil and religious; an ardent admirer of abfo- 
lute, unlimited democracy ; an enthufiaftic worfhipper of reafon and 
nature ; in plain Englifh, that he isa Jacobin and an Infidel; they 
will require no other caution in the perufal of this book. 

The journey under our confideration was performed in July, and 
the three fucceeding months of 1788, the year immediately preceding 
the memorable Revolution of France. Citizen Cambry, at firft, in- 
tended to limit his excurfions to Switzerland ; but was afterwards in- 
duced to proceed as far as Venice. As a writer he aims at origi- 
ginality; and, by blending fentiment with defcription, affects to raife 
himfelf above the level of vulgar travellers, His enthufiaftic eu- 
logies of the innumerable beauties of nature, which prefent themfelves 
with fuch varied, ftriking, and pidturefque effects, in the fields, 
woods, lakes, and mountains of Switzerland, are conveyed in an 
elevated and glowing {ftyle of defcriptive elegance, admirably adapted 
to the delineation of fubje&s fo noble, and fo interefting. He is a 
man of tafte, and evinces an extenfive knowledge of the fine arts. 
Had his production been exclufively devoted to them, and to the dif- 
play of natural beauty, it would have been highly deferving of praife, 
and would have afforded inftru€tion and delight to the majority of his 
readers. But, alas! that hideous monfter, Modern Philifophy! per- 
vades the whole of his performance, He never paffes a church, or a 
convent, without levelling his fatirie fhafts againit religion and its vo- 
tarics. Mifreprefentations, falfe, malignant infinuations, and afper- 
fions, both political and theological, offend the eye at almolt every 
page; while morality blufhes at the pernicious fentiments which pre- 
vail throughout the work. The worthy citizen is conftantly affociat- 
jng the fables of heathen mythology with the facred truths of Chrifti- 
anity; and then, by drawing a parallel betwen them, attempting to 
difcredit Divine Revelation. But, with infidels of the prefent day, 
this i: not new, it is only treading in a beaten path. Modern phi- 
Jofophers—though they do not chufe to avow the faét—are aware, 
that the foundeft, the only permanent morality, exilts in the facred 
writings. It is politic to ftrike at the root oi the tree: they, there- 
fore, commence their operations by weakening the vital f{prings of 
religion. When they have effected that point, every hallowed tie, 
which binds man to man, becomes loofened: morality ftaggers and 
mult ultimately fall; and the ryin of a devoted race, tor which their 

hilanthropic bofoms throb with anxiety, muft inevitably enfue ! 

We fhall only add, that fuch a work fhould not be put into the 
hands of youth and inexperience, 
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Wie kinnen Schwangere figh gefund arbalten, Ss, i.e. On the Means of 
preferving the Health of pregnant Women, and inducing an eafy De- 
livery ; to which are added Rules for the Treatment of Lying-in Women. 
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By Dr. Chriftian Auguftus Struve, Phyfician and Man-Midwife, 
at Gorlitz, &. 1 Vol. 8vo. Pr. 240. 15 grofch. Hanover. 
Hahn. 


F all the German Medical Literati, we believe none have been 
more fortunate in meeting with Britifh patronage than the au- 
thor of the volume before us. Befides a waricty of his effays which 
have been publifhed in different periodical works, we have obferved 
feveral of his more elaborate productions in an Englifh drefs. The 
principal of thefe is a work entitled, ‘* Remarks on the Phyfical Edu- 
cation of Children,” &c. tranflated a tew months fince by Dr. Wil- 
lich, the author of the “* Lectures on Diet and Regimen.” With 
refpeét to the volume before us, it will in its prefent ftate be con- 
fined to the perufal of the fair fex on the Continent; and thus being 
in a great degree local, we fhould fcarcely have deemed it worth 
our notice had we not remarked a note in the volume on Children 
before-mentioned, intimating that the whole of Dr. Struve’s works 
would be tranflated and publiihed in this country, if the volume al- 
Juded to were well received by the Britifh public. Leaving therefore 
that public which has never yet been backward in patronizing works 
of utility and merit, by whatever nation fuch works may have been 
produced, to form its own opinion of this author’s talents from the 
fpecimens already publifhed, we fhall only obferve that the prefent 
volume deferves to be recommended, becaufe it contains much valu- 
able advice to females in that {tate in ** which women with to be who 
love their lords :” but we fear that the many prejudices which prevail 
among the fair fex when in this creditable ftate, and which have 
been tranfmitted from generation to generation, will not be eafily 
eradicated ;—the reformation alluded to is “ devoutly to be wifhed,” 
and could it be effeéted, the unfortunate circumftances which attend 
child-birth would lefs frequently occur: of this Dr. Struve is fo 
well conyinced, that he lofes no opportunity of entorcing his advice; 
fo that the frequent repetition of the fame maxims, in nearly the fame 
words, becomes tedious to the Exglifh reader: for inftance, we are 
by far too often reminded that “ pregnant women fhould not take vio- 
dent exercife immediately after a meal,” and many other obfervations of 
a fimilar kind, the confiftency of which, we fhould conceive would 
be rendered evident to perfons of the meaneft capacity, by that which 
is more powerful than all arguments, namely, their own. feeling. 
The Doétor is alfo too much inclined to advife an effeminate treat- 
ment, as ke obferves, at p. 28, that a pregnant woman fhould be 
treated like one who has juft recovered from a tedious fit of illnefs ; 
which advice would be but too readily adopted, and thus too great a 
degree of fufceptibility be induced ; though, at p. 29, et feq. the au- 
thor warns his fair readers againft exceflive indulgence and effemi- 
nacy. In cafes of vomiting and genera] indifpofition, he recom- 
mends the patient to drink abundantly of a mixture of lemon-juice 
and feltzer water; but with great precaution when fubje& to ar 
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hagies, &c. In this, or any other inftance, however, of a fimilar 
nature, little danger need be apprehended, if the Dotor’s readers were 
to avail themfelves of his advice fo repeatedly enforced, viz. ** to 
apply to a phyfician ;” (we need fearcely obferve that medical advice 
is much cheaper in Germany than in England.) The author’s 
meaning is, in feveral inftances, involved in obfcurity; as for in- 
ftances, at p.153, he forbids the ufe of a certain liquid in hemorrhages, 
unlefs prefcribed by a medical man ; and in a note at the fame page 
advifes a tea~{poontul of this very liquid to be given in the fame com- 
plaint every half hour, ull the arrival of the phyfician. 

The following obfervations, however, are worthy of attention :— 
By long-continued fitting vpon high chairs, the pelvis is particularly 
injured, as the loins are thereby compreffed, &c. and to corro- 
borate this remark, he obferves that the women of eaftern countries, 
who fit on very low {ftools, are feldom affli€ted with difficult labours. 
He alfo cautions nurfes againft giving the brealt foon after a fit of 
paflion, and {tates an inftance of a child that was fatally affli€ted with 
hemorrhages at the eyes, cars, nofe, and mouth, in confequence of 
fuch treatment. 

On the whole, there is much ufeful advice blended with abfurdity 
in the tra&t before us ; which appears calculated more for the perufal 
of the lower than the well-informed clafles of fociety ; and while we 

offefs fuch elegant and ufeful tranflations as the “ Nurfe” of 
Fanfillo, the ** Pxdotrophia,” by Tytler, &c. it is not likely that 
the prefent treatife will be confidered as an additional ftar in the ga- 
laxy of medical literature. 


= on om ssaiceuamanl SRS 





Befchreibung einiger typographifcben Seltenheiten, nebft Beitreagen zur 
Erfindung[eefchichte der Bucharuckerkunft, i.e. A Defeription of fe- 
veral Typographic C ur lofities ; together with Supplements to the Hiftory 
of the Art of Printing. By Gotheif Fifcher, Profeflor and Libra- 
rian at Mentz. 8vo. Pp. 86. Mentz and Nurnberg. 1800. 


HE object of this treatife, which has been publifhed partly for 
| the purpofe of announcing the opening of the Central School 
‘of Mentz, isto throw fome light on a period of the life of the well 
known Gudenburg, which was involved in obfcurity. In the year 
1455, Gudenburg was engaged in a fingular law-fuit with two per- 
fons of the names of Fuft and Scheffer; which, terminating to his 
difadvantage, he was never after heard of. The author of the pre- 
fent treatife has difcovered a document dated in 1459, which clearly 
proves that Gudenburg was not prevented from exercifing his func- 
tions as a printer, though deprived by Fuft of his materials; for ac- 
cording to our author, who ufes very plaufible arguments in fupport 
of his affertion, he printed the famous Catholicon, in the year 1640., 
M. Fifcher gives a defcription of fome fragments of three different 
editions of Donat, which he alfo attributes to Gudenburg. Of thefe 
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he has added feverai fac fimiles :—the remainder of the tract contzine 
defcriptions of works heretofore unknown. In the preface he gives 
an account of his exertions in revolutionizing the library at Mentz, 
which, at the time he affumed his office, was in a ftate of the greate(t 
confufion. 
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Hiftoire Naturelle des Mineraux, €&c. i.e. The Natural Hiftory of 
Minerals, containing their Defeription, their Appearance, the Theory 
of their Foundation, their Conneétion with Geology, or the Hiftory of 
the Earth; an Account of their Properties and Ufes, their Chemical 
Analyjisy c. with Figures, drawn from Nature. By Eugene Mel- 
chier Louis Patrin, Member of the National Inftitute, and of {e- 
veral other learned Societies. 5 Vols, Paris. Deterville. 





o Ries is a work which cannot fail to prove intetcfling to mine- 
ralogilis. “The author has been as far as the extremity of Si- 
beria, @n the borders of China, for the purpofe of ftudying minerals, 
and even refided in that diftant part of the world for the {pace ot 
eight years. His deferiptions fhew that he has paid a deep attention 
to his fubje, and that his abilities are equal to his perfeverance. 





Homage au Premier Conful Bonaparte; i.e. Homage to the Firft Con/u! 
Bonaparte. By Sacumbe. Paris ; fold by the Author at the Col- 
lese of Men-Midwives, Git-le-Covur-ftreet, No. 15, gth Year. 
Izmo. Pp. 17. 


N the courfe of our critical labours, we have often had occafion to 

repeat the old motto—Ne /utor ultra Crepidam : but in no one in- 
{tance have we found it more applicable than in the prefent. When 
we obferve a man of eminence in his profeffion, a man whofe ecxer- 
tions for the relief of his fe/low (female) citizens, have been fo often 
crowned with fuccefs, abandoning thofe duties which render him an 
ufeful member of fociety in order to become the eulogilt of an ufurper 
of the government of his country, we feel fentiments of pity at fucl 
a flagrant inftance of human degradation. Such a man is Sacombe, 
a furgeon and man-midwife, celebrated for his oppofition to the pro- 
grefsof the Cxfarean operation, for eflablifiing what he called the 
Anti-Cafarean School, and for entering into a conteft fome time fince 
fimilar to that which took place about the fame period in this coun- 
try, between Dr, Hull and Mr. Simmons, of Mancheficr. 

With refpect to the poem, the fallowing burden, which occurs at 
leaft twenty times in feventcen pages, will be fufficient to fix the 
opinion of our readers :— 


“ Vive, vive a jamais le grand Bonaparte 

* Refhourateur des bois, ct de la liberté !” 
and the eulogy of his fchool is frequently combined with that of his 
>! 
idol. 


Without 
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Without any pretenfions to witchcraft, we many venture to predict 
that this citizen will never be fuch a proficient in poetry as he is in 
the obftetric art. What a pity then, that he has laid afide the for- 
ceps to aflume the reins of Pegafus ; and what a pity likewife that he 
is not a military man, for the Conful would then have an opportu- 
nity of rewarding him with that favour which he beftows on extraor- 
dinary merit with fuch a liberal hand :—we mean the Brevet d’ Hon- 
neur ! 








—_— 


Materialien fiir die Staatfarzneiwiffenfchaft und praktifche Heilkund : 
i.e. Materials for the Medical Police and Praéitcal Medicine. Pub- 
lifhed by M. J. H. T. Schlegel, Public Phyfician to the Town and 
Bailiwick of Ilmenau. Firit Colle&tion. 8vo. Pr. 182. Jena, 
GOpferdt. 1800. 


HIS affemblage of facts and obfervations cannot be perufed with- 
out advantage by ftudents in medicine, nor even by practical 
phyficians. Among other articles, contained in the volume, are, a 
report upon a fingular kind of murder, with the opinion of the 
faculty of Jena; a memoir on the analyfis of a preparation of to- 
bacco, made at the requeft of the magiltracy of Ilmenau; various 
pfychological obfervations, viz. on an inftance of fuicide committed 
by a man, in order to liberate himfelf from the capricious temper of 
his wife; on the mental ftate of a man whofe capacity of difpofing 
of his effeéts had been difputed ; different accounts relative to the 
ftate of health of prifoners attacked with epilepfy, hyfteria, &c. ona 
chronic diarrhoea, produced by an extraordinary caufe, and rendered 
mortal by the medicines employed; on a fpecies of colic cured by 
opium ; and another cured by alum, an hiftory of the cure of a pul- 
manary coufumption ; a cure of the cornea of a child, which was 
burned by his brother having inadvertently conveyed a light too near 
his eyes. In this inftance, the cornea which was halt deflroyed, had 
a papyraceous appearance, and loft its tranfparency. The author ef- 
fected a cure in the fpace of three days, by pouring into the difeated 
eye feveral times a day, a fmall quantity of a miature, confilting of 
twelve drops of Goulard’s folution and two drams of cold water, and 
covering the eye with a comprefs fleeped in the fame mixture. 
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Kurze Befchreibung der gefibrlichfen Giftpflanzen, i.e. A concife De- 
feription of the moft common Deleterious Plants; for the Uje of Chil- 
dren and Perfons unacquaintesavith Botany. By J. H. A, Dunker, 
Prelate of Kathenau ; publifhed in Numbers by Leich, at Branden- 
burg, and containing Engravings coloured from Nature. 


HE author of this ufeful work, being convinced from expe-, 
rience of the confequences refulting from an imperteét know- 
ledge of the different poifonous plants, formed the refolution of in- 
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ftructing the peafantry of his neighbourhood in the f{cience of botany, 
by actual obfervation, and thus to warn them againft danger. As 
every difinterefted effort which ts much for the benefit of mankind 
deferves praife and patronage, the prefent treatife, on account of its 
utility, is certainly entitled to its ihare of approbation: the author’s 
principal aim being to adapt his work more particularly to the capa- 
cities of children, he has printed the text in the form of tables, for 
og ae of fufpending them in fchool rooms. 

e have often had occafion to lament the dilatory manner of pub- 
lifhing which feems to be prevalent throughout Germany, and to be 
confined to that country alone: a method fo unreafonable, and, we 
think, detrimental to the caufe of literature, cannot be eafily accounted 
for; but certain it is that we have had the firft and fecond volumes 
of various works in our pofleffion fince the firit appearance of our 
Review, the fubfequent parts of which have not yet been received nor 
even publifhed on the Continent. This fingular delay is not confined 
‘tu extenfive productions alone; it is the cafe even with the trifling 
tract now before us, the firft number of which containing only two 
fheets of letter prefs as appeared long fince as the year 1796, while 
the third number was publifhed only at the clofe of 1799. 

No. I. contains fome inftruGtions for preventing the dcleterious 
effects of plants, together with the name, defcription, and operation 
of each {pecies reprefented in the plates, nine of which are given in 
each number. The plants reprefented and defcribed in No. I. are 
the Atropa Belladonna, thufa Cynapium, Datura Straimonium, 
Hysfeiamus niger, Conium maculatum, Cicuta aquatica, Aconitum 
Napellus, Colchicum autumnale, Digitalis purpurea. 

In No. LI. are given the So/anum, Paris quadrifolia, Ranunculus 
acris, Agaricus mufcarius, Agaricus piperatus, emeticus, carulefcens, 

metarius et torminofus. 

In No. III. which is the lIateft we have received, are the 
Afarum LEuropaum, Cherophyllum fylveftre, Cyclamen Eurcpeum, 

aphne Mezereum, Hydrocotyle vulgaris, Lolium temulentum, Nerium 
Oleander, Ocnanthe fiftulofa, Pedicularis paluftris, Phyfalis Alkckengi, 
Plumbago Europaa, et Polygonum Hydropiper. 

The plates of this work are fo miferably executed that it is fcarce- 
ly poflible to recognize the plants they reprefent; but the defcrip- 
tions are well adapted to the capacity of the unlettered claffes of the 
community. The author however. appears to have paffled over many 
varieties’ of the common fpecies of poifonous plants, the infertion of 
which would have been an additional recommendation to his work ; 
while on the contrary he has mentioned feveral which are innocent 
an their nature, as the Phyfalis Alkekengi, &c. 

In the general ftudy of botany we appear to be far behind our con- 
tinental neighbours; a work therefore fimilar in its nature to that 
above defcribed would doubtlefs be well received, if executed by a 
fkilful perfon, though under all the circumftances of locality, &c. we 
do not imagine that a tranflation would be equally ferviceable. 
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Simplicti commentarius in Epiéteti Enchiridion. Accedit Enchiridii para» 
phrafis chriftiana et Nil: Enchiridion. Omnia ad veterum codicum 
fidem recenfuit et varietate lectionis notifque illuftravit J. Schweig- 
haiifer. Argentor, &c. Lips. 1800, In Librar, Weidmannia. 


2 Vols. fix rix-dollars. 


HE lateft edition of the remains of Epictetus’s Philofophy was 
that publifhed by M. Schweighdufer, in 1799 ; and the work 
is now completed by the volumes before us, which contain the re- 
marks of former commentators on the Manual of Epi&tetus. Sim- 
plicius, a philofopher of the fixth century, publifhed a commentary 
on Epiéeti Enchiridion. He made feveral judicious correétions in 
the text of that work, which was confequently at that time well re- 
ceived by the public. But Fabricius, in Bibl. Gr. L. V.C. 29, 
certainly expreffes too favourable an opinion of the improvements. 
Thefe philofophical commentaries, which were lait publithed by Sal- 
mafius, in the year 1640, are: Ito given by the author of the pretent 
edition,who has extracted them from fome manufc ripts prefe ved at 
Paris and Strafburg, and publifhed them with confiderable and nu- 
merous improvements: of the latter is an infertion in the Commen- 
tary to C. 31, p. 246, ef feg. confilting of 60 printed pages, pro- 
eured from fome of the Paris manufcripts beforementioned. The 
author’s corrections are alfo in many initances judicious and worthy 
of notice ; for example, in p. 47 we meet with evewas inftead of 
ENEWALI—P. 272, petayyider: for peteyyitel:—p. 417, C. TUVYpYLLEVoY 
for OUVYLLLEVOY- Several paflages are alfo reftored, by an accurate in- 
terpretation of words; asin pp. 173, b. and 428, c. where the words 


YOU YoivTely ovEevuper are fatisfa&orily explained. 
The contents of the fecond volume are, firft, the Paraphrafin 


Chriftianam Enchiridii, which title was given by Cafaubon. The 
work was written for the ufe of monafteries ; ; but we are neither in- 
formed of the time when it was compofed nor the name of the au- 
thor. ‘Fo this the editor has allo made many improvements, princi- 
pally taken from four manufcrips preferved at Paris. The next ar- 
ticle is Nili, Afceta. Enchiridion Epidteti, in ufum juvenum Chriftia- 
norum accommodatum. Father Nilus, an erudite and pious writer, 
lived in the fifth century, and was the author of feveral afcetic works, 

which were publifhed at Rome by Suares, in the year 1673 ; and from 
this edition M. Schweighaiifer has not merely copied the text, but 
alfo enriched it by corrections from the manuferipts at Paris and Co- 
penhagen: in thefe paraphrafes the notes are placed immediately 
under the text to which they belong. The volume concludes with 
the explanations of, and notes upon, ‘Simplicius, which do great creilit 
to the claffical editor ; though we are of opinion that many of the 
notes might have eat much more concife, without detriment to the 


accuracy of the edition. 
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Elife Duménil. By Marie De Comarrieu, Marquife De Montalem- 
bert. 5 Vols. Dulau. 1800. 


LFRED, fon of Count de Boranfac, and Elife, daughter of M. 
Dumenil, are brought up in the fame village. The mother of 
each of them is dead ; and, from their infancy, their fathers had in- 
tended that Alfred fhould marry Elife. In order to form the mind of 
the young gentleman, he is fent on his travels, at the age of feven- 
teen ; and, between him and Elife, who is two years younger, the 
principal correfpondence in this work takes place. Several letters 
alfo pafs between Elife, Adelaide d’Arfilly, and Madame de Preflange, 
the aunt of Madamoifelle Dumenil ; and between the two friends, 
Alfred, and Ferdinand d’Arfilly, theebrother of Adelaide. 

The firft letters of Alfred and Elife teem with fentiments of pure 
and fimple affe&tion. The lady bids her lover to remember, that 
their union is to take place as foon as they have completed their edu- 
cation ; defcribes to him, in the mott artlefs manner, the avidity with 
which fhe purfues her ftudies, and begs of him to be equally fedu- 
lous. Alfred, in return, defcribes the feclings of his heart on the 
fame fubje&, and affures Elife, that his diligence fhall haften the de- 
fired period. 

Alfred proceeds, through the fouth of France, to Naples ; and is 
there introduced to Prince Orfinelli, who has been requefted, by the 
Count de Boranfac, to take him under his protection : not, as we are 
afterwards informed, from the knowledge he had of the Prince’s vir- 
tue, but from the fplendor of his title. M. Dumenil, pleafed with 
the account which he receives of Alfred’s conduét, begs he may re- 
turn ; and the Prince accordingly proceeds homewards with him by 
the way of Paris. At Paris, however, Orfinclli engages in play, 
lofes, and decamps ; leaving Alfred as his fecurity for a confiderable 
fum. . 

The news arrives at Kez—the refidence of M. Dumenil—and Fer- 
dinand d’Arfilly immediately fets off to relieve his friend. M. Du- 
menil, who is reprefented as a man poffefling a trong mind, and an 
ardent affe€tion for his daughter, though defirous of her union with 
Alfred, baidetermined not to permit it, fhould he aét unworthy of 
his character. Alfred returns; but M. Dumenil, for the prefent, 
forbids his vifits; alledging, that he has no felf-command, is eafily 
feduced into diffipation and vice, and therefore unfit to marry his 
daughter. ‘The Count de Boranfac is offended, and threatens to break 
off the match. He alfo gives encouragement to a Madamoifelle Bel- 
val], to expect the hand of Alfred ; and Madame Granval, a true 

French coquet, endeavours, by every means in her power, to draw 
him into an intrigue 

Alfred is conftant to Elife. He fees her by ftratagem ; affures her 
of his unalterable affe€tion, and induces her to correfpond with him. 


Shortly 
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Shortly after, he accompanies the ambaffador to England, where his 
condué is fuch, that M. Dumenil confents to the marriage of the 
young couple, and Alfred returns for that purpofe. 

Unfortunately, juft before the time of his intended marriage, the 
father of Alfred is taken dangeroufly ill. Madame Granval, who ex- 
erts herfelf to prevent the approaching nuptials, is particularly atten- 
tive during the old gentleman’s illnefs ; and, on his recovery, he de- 
tains Alfred a confiderable time, to repay, by entertainments, &c. the 
kindnefs of that lady. In one of their evenings of pleafure, a dif- 
pute arifes between Alfred and Count Valferre, a devotee of Madame 
Granval, which terminates in a duel. This intelligence, greatly 
magnified, reaches the ear of M. Dumenil; who, exafperated, not 
only refufes his daughter to Alfred, but compels her to a union with 
a M. Coulanges. It appears, however, that an illicit connection had 
previoufly taken place between Alfred and Elife, and that Elife is 
then pregnant. ‘The lovers are diftraéted at this dreadful ftroke ; 
and the Count de Boranfac, from an imprudent impulfe of revenge, 
forces his fon to marry Madamoifelle Belval. But, alas! at the mo- 
ment when he approaches the altar, he hears the bell toll for his Elife, 
who had died in childbed! Alfred becomes frantic, and fhortly after 
puts an end to his exiftence. 

Such is the outline of this performance, from which it appears dif- 
ficult to draw any direét moral. 

The chara@ers of Alfred and Elife are well fupported throughout. 
In M. Dumenil there is fomewhat of inconfiftency. He regards 
youth with a feverity, not in the leaft tempered by that confideration 
of human nature, which all his letters fhow that he polfefles. Ferdi- 
nand is gay, fincere, and noble. He is a faithful reprefentative of a 
French officer, under the old government. But M. Coulanges is the 
moft perfect charaGter. He fecls, he thinks, he a&s, like a philan- 
thropitt. 

In this work, the reader will find confiderable information relative 
to Naples and other parts. The Englith national character is very 
happily drawn ; and the principal buildings in this country are accu- 
rately defcribed. The ftyle is animated, the fentiments good ; and, 
notwith{tanding the mournfulnefs of its cataftrophe, the admirer of 
fimplicity, and the lover of fentiment, will perufe it with delight. 








Les Petits Emigrés. The Little Emigrants; or, Corre{pondence of 
Children. A Work intended ta promote the Education of Youth. By 
Madame De Genlis. 2 Vols. r2mo. 17098. 


HIS novel, as to its mechanical ftru€lure, has nothing of origi- 
nality to boaft ; but is calculated, neverthelefs, to afford con- 
fiderable inftru@tion and amufement. All its virtuous charaéters, the 
author informs us, are drawn from life. Adelaide, the heroine of 
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the piece, is intended for a portrait of Madamoifelle d’Orleans; and 
is truly a moft interefting and amiable girl. Lord Selby, her lover, 
isan Englifh nobleman, whofe chara&ter forms a combination of the 
liberal virtues: and his mother, Lady Elizabeth, is a pattern of 
maternal affection, accompanied by dignity and fortitude. 

But the principal excellences of this performance are, the fenti- 
ments, and moral in{tructions which it conveys ; attended by valua- 
ble remarks on many important fubjeéts. 

The exiftence of a God, the neceflity of religion, the goodnefs of 
a protecting Providence, the uncertainty of worldly affairs, and the 
fuperior advantages of virtue, in whatever fituation we may be placed, 
are ably enforced ; and the whole work has confiderable claims to 
public attention. 





Lettres de la Vendée, (Sc. 1. e. Letters from La Vendée, written in Fructidor, in 
the 3a Year. An Historical Trait. By Madame EK. T***, 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Plates. Paris. 1800. 


FROM the mere perusal of this book it is easy to perceive that the au- 
thor is a woman, and a woman very little accustomed to write. The story 
is briefly this:—-A young woman on the point of being shot, is rescued by 
a young officer who falls in love with her. A brutal officer, who had be- 
fore treated her with disrespect, is killed by her lover, when they both 
seek for safety in flight. On the conclusion of peace the parties are mar- 
ried, 

It will be easily conceived that on such a basis it would be impossible to 
forma sufficient number of incidents to supply materials for two volumes. 
But what is wanting in incident is supplied by sentiments and a repetition of 
ideas that is extremely tiresome. The book displays a variety of gramma- 
tical errors, and idiomatic inaccuracies; and the denouement being easily 
foreseen by the reader, at the very opening of the work, all interest is de- 

- stroyed. 





Voyage de Sophie en Prusse, &Fc. i.e. Sophia’s Journey to Prussia. Translated 
fiom the 12th Edition of the German. By P.B. Lamarc. 8vo. 3 Vols. 
Pp. 1171. 12 ivres. Paris. 1801.- 


THIS book is the production of a Protestant Clergyman in Germany, 
who composed it for the instruction of youth, and the melioration of man- 
nets. The moral is good, and the principles are sound. The translator, 
deeming the most serious parts of it, particularly those which relate to theo- 
logy, not suited to the tafve of the treneh public, has abridged the ori- 
ginal so as to reduce it toone halfof its primitive size, and to cut out many 
of the incidents.—The translation is tolerably correct, though not free from 
Cermanisms. ) 
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MISCELLANIES. 


| Ea 
TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, March 9, 1801. 

T was with furprife that I obferved in your laft Appendix, and in your 

Number for January, publifhed at the fame time, ome animadverlions 
upon my letters inferted in your Miicellaneous department, the year hefore 
laft. I have waited to fee whether more would appear in the a 
Number, that I might, in that cafe, have replied at once to the whole; as 
I do not with to intrude upon the attention of your readers more freduently 
than it becomes necetlary. For a fimilar reafon I fhall confine my preient 
remarks to thole paifages in which your Correfpondents honour me with 
their particular notice. 

Verax (page 98 of your prelent volume) terms the notes, which you'an- 
nexed to a letter from m 2, infcrted in your feventeenth Number, ‘* fevere, 
but juftly merited.” I confe fs, Sir, that they did not appear to me entitled 
to either of thelee pithe ts. I have never complained of the manner in which 
you have treated my communications 3. nor {hall I think myielf authorifed 
to do fo, while you aét with the fame fairnels as hitherto, in allowing me to 
fubmit my own arguments to the yudgement of your readers, whether or not 
you think it necefis iry to oppole them, You know, Sir, that my firft addrefs 
to you tended folely to vindicate the practice of village- preaching from a 
charge of fedition. I have e placed that vindicution upon the ground that no 
inftance has been, nor, I believe, can be, produced, in which that practice 
has been perverted to {editious purpoles, In your annotations upon my 
letter, you had the candour to iniert the Reve rend Author’s renunciation of 
the only direét attempt which had been made to fubftantiate fuch a charge, 
I remained therefore perfectly fatisfied that the argument fhould reft in that 
{tate ; and as I was by no means offended at your declaration of fentiments 
contrary to my own, upon fome points in which it 1s impoflible that 
Churchmen and Diflenters can be of the fame mind, I thought it unnecel- 
fary to trouble you with a reply. On this fubjeét I thal only add, that 
Verax may be affured of my hav ing contulted no individual upon what I 
communicated to you; and that my realon for ipeaking of Mr. Wollatton’s 
fituation as a mortifyi ng one, was becaaie I fhould have felt it fo, if | had 

rafhly advanced againtt : any one an acculation that was proved to be ground- 
be{s ; and more eipecially as the accufation was of fo he1mou $a nature, 

Verax fays, that my doéirine of ** the divine Operation of the Holy Spirit,” 
is “ that unleis a Minifter can tell the very in(tant he law or perceived the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and was commanded hy it to go forth and 

reach, he is not a true minifter of the Goipel of Chrilt.”. Why 
fhould Verax impute fuch an opinion to me? Has he a fhadow of 
ground for the imputation from any thing T have fent to you? If not, 
how does this palpat ble aiperfion agree with his clofing declaration, that 
“6 his objeét is not controverly, but to give a plain ftitement of facts?” On 
the contrary, Sir, the fad is, that | abhor fu: +h a dottrine, and efteem all who 
hold it to be rank enthufafts, Let me add another trci, which is, that I 
have never yet met with a Liffeniter who held the Opinion that Verax attri- 
butes to me. r 

As no other part of Verax’s letter applies to any thing | have written, I 
pais on to that of W. A. in your Appendix, p. 433 (or 625), &e. 1! ie 
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only inftance I have known of Calviniftic Diffenters joining with a demo- 

cratic p rty in a book fociety, was at a time, when, upon the diffolution of 

fuch a fociety by a political ferment (occafioned by a democratic churchman 

and not ' any of the diffenting members), the /atter formed a new {ociety, 
1 


into which they would gladly have admitted the moft loyal of the former 
members, but did not think it proper to exclude perions of a contrary fenti- 
ment, if they did not intrude it upon the boy. As to Diflenters * fup- 
porting the democratic candidates at the |1it several ele€tion,” I wp 
that particular conneftions may have |. to a variety of condu€ in different 
counties and boroughs. In that county where I refide, both the members 
are elder branches of two noble famiiies, triendly to the happy Conftitution 
which we enjoy, and perfectly slenated from democracy. A gentleman 
who formerly repreiented the county, and had aéted with the minority, was 
advifed to confult me, at the period of the general ele&tion defore the laft, 
upon the quettion, whether he might expett the {upport of the Diffenters in 
the county ; and, upon the opinion which was given him to the contrary, 
he judged it proper to decline the conteft, : 

W. A. propoles to me the queftion, whether the Evangelical Magazine 
does not contain an attack upon Epifcopacy! He lays, that he will not in- 
fult the “ perfett knowledge’’ I profefled to have of that publication, by 
pointing out the peses to which he alludes; but I muft realiy give him 
that trouble, or elfe remain at a lofs, as 1 now am, to conjetture what paper, 
in any of the Numbers, he ¢an charge with an attempt io repugnant to the 
principle and general chara¢ter of that Magazine. 

The fame Correfpondent has given me a tafk far beyond my ability to ex- 
ecute, when he requires me to explain how a perfon can conliftently hold 
the doétrine of the Divine Atonement, and yet rejeét that of the Trinity. I 
know that fome Arians profeis to do this; but I think them inconfflent. 
However, W. A. muft be miftaken in one part of the account he has given ; 
as no perfon who rejeéts the orthodox dottrine of the Trinity, can be a Cal- 
vinift. It is a contradi€tion of terms. 

He afks whether the principle, “* that no civil magiftrate can have any 
right, authority, or power, over the coniciences and religion of men, has no 
relation to politics?” I think it hasnone: becaule I confider politics to be 
properly diftin& from religion, ‘ My kingdom,” {aid our Lord Jetus, * is 
not of this world,” I do not fee, otherwile, how the condu@ of Daniel and 
his thrée brethren, in refifting the decree of Nebuchadnezzar; or that of 
our Lord himlelf, and the Apoitles; can be vindicated from political cri- 
minality. 

In reply to W. A.’s poft{cript, I have to fay that I meant noevafion in 
afferting that the Calviniftic Diilenters have no connections in France. I 
verily believe that no Calviniftic Ditfenter had any connettion with perfons 
in France; and W. A. mult permit ine to retain this belief till he affords 
me the means of afcertaining what he ftates as a faét, by naming the Minifter, 
and pointing out the place and time, he has alluded to. In like manner, I 
fill profets my belief that the important do€trines I mentioned, are univer- 

Jally maintained by perfons who hold religious affemblres in villages. I too 
much difapprove of W. A.’s infinuations againf{t the fincerity of a perfonal 
ftranger, to imitate his conduét in this refpeét. Ido not impute to him in- 
tentional fallchood, as he has done to me; but it is my heart’s defire that God 
may forgive him, and ail who are laying to the charge of real Chriftians, 
crimes which they abhor; as l am fully perfuaded that {uch calumniators 

know 
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know not what they do. What I have attempted is, to vindicate perfons, 
whom (as God knows my heart !),-I believe to be innocent of what is im- 

utedtothem. If in doing this, I have fallen into any miftake, I fhall, as 
oon as convinced of my error, readily and openly retra& it. Hitherto I 
have not feen occafion to relinquith a fingle ftatement that I have advanced : 
but I pledge myfelf to enquire into the truth of every affertion made by my 
opponents, if they will, either publicly or privately, communicate to me 
the neceifary means of inveltigation; and to lay the relult before your 


— whether it tends to {upport, or to overturn, the judgment I have 
ormed, 





G. 
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STRICTURES ON SCHISMATICS, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

AM an inhabitant of a large and populous town, which has been re- 
markable for its uniform attachment to the eftablifhed religion ; and 
which, excepting a {mall affembly of moderate diflenters, has never been 
difturbed by the herefies of ignorant fanatics; but within thefe few months 
a meeting has been eftablifhed by a Mr. B........... a man of confiderable 
property in Lincolnfhire, from which I dread the moft diftreffing confe- 
quences. I muft obferve that this man was educated at Cambridge, and 
was remarkable, whilethere, only for his flupidity and methodilm. It is 
true he is followed, at prefent, only by a few of the loweft and moft igno- 
rant of the people; but this is the clafs upon whom his blafphemous rant 
and extravagant nonfente, is likely to make moft inpreflion, His property 
and connexions render him the more dangerous man. One of the moft 
{pecious arguments which he ules, and which is calculated to work upon 
the minds of the ignorant, is * that he does not come there to preach the 
Golpel like hireling priefts.” This isan argument as falle in its conclu- 
fion, as it is dangerous in its tendency—He might learn from that Gofpel 
which he profefles to teach that ** the labourer is worthy his reward ;’’ and 
if the church was to be fupplicd only by fuch independant individuals as 
chofe to volunteer their fervices, how would religion be fupported ; be- 
fides, is it poflible that the dottrines of the Scriptures fhould be as well un- 
derftood and explained by thole who are preachers only from caprice or 
miftaken zeal, which they foolifhly call infpiration, as Ly thofe who have 
by continual ftudy and “ fearching the Scriptures” qualified themlelves for 
the high and important office? All extravagant fhew of piety is {uipici- 
ous. The chriftian charity of this immaculate feet may be judged of by 
the following circumftance which occurred lait evening. During the 
reaching of Mr. B————— a_ young woman who had been converted, 
by his endeavours, to falvation, from the {pint of her enthufiaim, fainted 
in the barn, This was what rejoiced the holy man—he clevated his voice, 
he beat his breaft with double traniport ; and denying ailiftance to this un- 
fortunate girl fuffered no one to lift her from the ground; till fome of thole 
at the door, whofe curiofity had drawn them there, forced iemfelves into 
the place. I fhould oblerve that, one of the moit rigid of his followers 
has, fince his converfion, attempted a rape upona girl of twelve years old. 
But what I want more immediately to enquire is, Mr. Editor, whether ; 

thefe itinerant bablers are juftified in abufing the fervice of the ees: 
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and in their violent philippics, which they pour forth, againft the regular 
clergy—For fo this dealer out of damnation, and abfolver of fins, (for he 
alfo grants abfolution,) endeavours, by difgracing the members of the efta- 
blifhed religion, to draw his celuded hearers to hs pra€tice of devotion, 
The law of the land, I know, allows them the exercile of their religious tenets, 
but does it grant them the licence of decrying the eftablifhed religion of 
the realm, and holding up its minifters to contempt. 

But, Sir, would not the exertions of the clergy crufh this heretic fee ; 
and fhould not their uimoft endeavours be ufed to this end, It is not fuf- 
ficient that they do merely their duty, while thefe men “ compais fea and 
land to make prole!ytes ;”? and while they delude the people from the fervice 
of the church by filling their minds with a mad enthufiaflic zeal which 
they mifcall devotion. In order to propagate their opinions, their meetings 
are held fix times in the week, when, perhaps, the civine fervice is per- 
formed in the churches but once, or not more thantwice. It will readily 
be allowed that, in a populous town, many would be found to attend a lec- 
ture on a Sunday evening, who have e now no other alternative but fitting 
at home or going to thefe meetings; and 1 am of opinion that this prattice 
would aé& a powerful antidote to the dangerous do@rines of thefe bufy and 
ignorant zealots. 

Although probably this letter contains nothing new, I hope for fome at- 
tention to it for the fincerity of my motives: mine are the fentiments of 
one zealous for the eftablifhed religion of the country againft the principles 
of ignorant enthufiafts and {chifmatics, 


Stamford, A LAYMAN. 











THE TEST ACTS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 

Few account you have given us of the meafures intended by the late 
miniftry to have been taken, with refpect to a molt ef Tential part of 
the Britifh Conftitution, has greatly appalled, I fhould think, every loyal 
man that read it. It fhews us the inftability of human projects ; and that 
we mutt, reflecting on the mingled tiflue of events, look to iomething more 
ftable to give duration to the venerable fabric than the ingenuity of an in- 
dividual, or the fincerity of courtiers. It is certain that kind of timid 
policy is by no means fingular, which leads men of weak minds to fhrink 
at the outfet of their mea{ures before trivial dificulties; or {ubmit, at length, 
toa bluftering faétion even fometimes at the very moment when it ts re- 
duced to its laft frantic exertions. It was fomething in this way we loft 
our colonies. ‘The infant {tate was foolifhly encouraged by the waverings 
of parental authority til! it delptied the red, which, if exercifed with firm- 
nefs in due time, would have chaftifed it into imimediate fubmiffion. I 
mean not to enter upon the que {tion of right or wrong: but I argue that 
in all cafes, of oppolitic n to a l[y{tematic confpir: acy, the meafures taken 
ought either to be lupported with the moft determined refolution from be- 
ginning toer.', or never entered upon atall. When the die is once thrown 
in fuch cales the oppofite to determined frmnels is {ure to terminate in dif- 
after. Mr. Pitt was. in Ireland, {ucceisful only becaute his condu& was firm, 
and perfifted in; but if relying on political finefle, he begins to talk of 
tampering with the fatuon in England he will ruin all. They will give 
him 
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him credit for no better principle than fear; will a& upon their own hypo- 
thefis; and, in their future attacks, avail themlelves of the advantage which 
he inadvertently givesthem. Is the fame game to be p! iyved as in James 
the Second’s time? 1 thought his policy had been completely out of date. 
Are the Catholics to be emancipated from the idea that their natural at- 
tachment to an abfolute monarchy will counteract the democratic tendency 
of the diffenters ? The experiment has once been tried, and we ought to 
take warning from the retult. I hope the people of England are as firmly 
hoftile to the inroads of ablolute power as to democracy ; unlefs the fae- 
tion fhould abfolutely compell them to feck an alylum from the latter, in that 
laft fad refuge to all well difpofed peaceable fubjects. It is almoft certain 
that lefs wavering meafures at the beginning of the conteft would have 
prevented the wickednels, and wafte of liuman blocd, which terminated in 
a much more arbitrary government than the monarchy, in the cale of Charles 
the Firft; and had it not been for undetermined meaiures, the unfortunate 
Louis would have worn his crown to a later date. ‘The truth of thefe af- 
fumptions is fully proved by matters of faét which have relulted from the 
laft melancholy inftance. ‘The imoft outrageous Jacobins, though numer- 
ous as the heads of Hydra, are at this moment cringing under the tyranny 
of the Corfican adventurer, who poifeiics not a fingle claim, nor one re- 
quifite for his prefent exalted [tation, that we are acquainted with, but in- 
trepidity ; while a ftraggling horde of the fame defcription are actually at- 
tempting to buily the government of this nation, fupported, as I truft it 
is, by the conficence of the people, into meafures deilru€tive of its very 
exiftence, 
. Spe€tatum admifli ufum tencatis amici P 


The French, notwithftanding the general deformity of their meafures, and 
crookednefs of their policy, have afforded us fome hints how thefe matters 
may be much better adjufted than they have hitherto been with us, 





7 . 
Fas eft ab hofte doceri . 


And though heaven forbid that we fhould ever adopt their fummary bap- 
tifms and execution en mafle, much leis their more brutal, and lingering 
cruelties ; yet, 1 do acknowledge the wifh without referve, that the exe- 
cutive part of our government was intrufted with the powers to dete& 
every attive traitor in the kingdom ; and when dete¢ted, to iend him, for any 
thing we need then fear, to recruit the armies of France. Nor do I think, 
that by meaiures ftrong as thele, we fhould lofe a {ingle man who is likely 
in his future life to be of tervice in any peaceable community. At all 
-events, it is mercy to the world, when a member of fociety, in other re- 
{pects ufeful, becoines {o infatuated by party principle and ambition, as to 
be attually dangerous, to let him {eek tome different fituation where there 
can be little or no feope for his irritability and ambition, 

Waving for the pretent, however, all further confiderations of policy, 
what offence has a mild eftablifhment, which has not only been a folid or- 
nament to, but the firme!t column that iupports, the venerable fabric of 
our conititution, commuted, tiat the fhould, after a century of utility 
and re{peti, be coniigned in her old age to the mercilets hands of rude, un- 
feeling innovators? bias her political power been an object of either envy 
or fear? Has the of late fo deeply imbrued her hands in * the blood of 
martyrs flain,” that huwanity turns away m aiiguil from the fad relics of 
her narrow and inveterate bigotry ? Or has fhe ever becn remarkable for a 
deficiency 
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deficiency in the liberal duties of charity and humanity ? No, Sir, the ex. 
perience which all defcriptions have had of her forbearance and mild de. 
meanour, even in thefe turbulent times, ought to endear her alike to the 
courtier and the peafant ; to her own children, and thofe who have to 
an{wer to Omnilcience for the purity of the motives which have induced 
them to profefs themfelves diffenters from her communion. I with the 
foureft moralift upon earth, after contemplating her weakneffes, for the is 
not infallible, would take as fevere a view of the other profeffions, the law, 
the army, and medicine; I wifh he would fcan the vices of our prefent 
commercial fyftem, to know if the fad refults of human depravity are not 
to be met with only too prominent in them al]. We muft not exterminate 
for every failing, forbearance ought to be the charatteriftic of finful man. 
@he wealthy banker fhould not be fo quickfighted in finding out the im- 
policy of tythes, nor fhould the prieft be fo very exaét in peeping into the 
“ iniquity of banking *.”” Theie are not the times for government to 
fanftion the refle€tions which are caft by defigning men upon the Hierar- 
chy ; the hands of the clergy muft not be weakened; genuine Chiftianity 
ought not for one moment to be difpenfed with. With you,- Sir, | am 
convinced that we are all of us too much indebted to Mr. Pitt, to decide 
haftily upon his conduét in any inflance. The opinion of what I fhall 
cal! the intelleé&t of the people of England, has evidently been the principle 
of action to which he has upon arduous occafions always adverted, and 
the polar ftar by which he has fteered his courfe. He has indeed found 
fome difficulty of late in diftinguifhing this from the voice of fa€tion ; but 
he has difcriminated with unparalleled ability, and has been generally right. 
There is only one recent inftance, and that yet remains enveloped in my!- 
tery, in which I cannot fully exculpate him from any intentions of vio- 
Jating the fundamental principles of the Britifh Conftitution. Upon that 
qucftion 1 have no doubt; but the op:nion of the nation will be eventually 
decifive in favour of “ the conftitution’s remaining unaltered.’’ The fo- 
philtry urged againft tythes, the odium excited by the diflenters againft the 
articles, canons, and liturgy; and the laugh railed by the fame deicription 
of men agamit the clergy by their indecent prints, and caricatures, will be 
all traced to the noily kennel of democracy from whence they have recently 
emerged, and will be once more compelled, by the {trong reafoning of ge- 
nuine patriots, to retire from St. Stephen’s Chapel in difgrace; and be 
again forced to {eek an audience in the pious malignity of the conventicle. 

I have the honour to remain, under great obligation for the fidelity which 
you have manifefted to our original principles, 

Yours, moft fincerely, 

York fhire, W. A. 

P.S. The moft ardent wifh of my heart is, that Britons would once 
more rally round the conftitution, and {wear that they will defend it one 
and indivilible ; and that they will fupport no mealures which tend in the 
fmalleft degree to weeken its bulwarks, If there even was a cnfis when 
the voice of the nation fhould be heard, diflinét from the bravadoes of fac- 
tion, it is now; and, depend upon it, it would, thus colleéted, give an im- 
mediate efhcacy to our enfeebled meafures, and renovate the whole fyftem. 
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* Vide two late publications. 
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TY THES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
STR 

HAVE paid great attention to the difcuilions which bave taken place 

relative to the fubject of tythes ; ; and am convinced that not a (ngle ar- 
gument has been advanced, in favour of commutation in lieu of them, 
which does not hold much fironger i in favour of a con utation in lien of 
rents. Are the clergy a lets ufetul bodv than our gentry, that jacobinical 
meafures fhould firft commence with thofe who 1eem the leaft difpoted to 
countenance them? Let our Legiflature be exceedingly careful of counte- 
nancing one fingle idea that has a tendency to render property of any deferip- 
tion lefs facred than it is. Indeed, Sir, I fear that a commutation has, in 
many inftances, been fuggefted by the very worft of motives. It appears 
firft to have originated with the Diflenters and Jacobins, from their aver- 
fion to the hierarchy; and is now ado; ted by a few felfith landholders, 
from, 1 hope. the fallacious idea, that the clergy, flattered by the appear- 
ance of prefent emolument, will facrifice the inierelis of the Church for 
amoft difgracetul compenfation. I fear that the bett defign, on the anvil, 
embraces very clofely the reprehentfible hope, that the clergy may be ca- 
joled, or compelled to accept of a commutation for the ‘ompoj:tion which is 
at prefent paid, inftead of the reel value of the tithes; for moft affuredly 
the lancholders would be very great lofers indeed by a fair commutation, 
I with that through the medium of your Review, a number of diiferent 
ftatemen s of the cafes of the clergy could be fuhmitted to the public, for I 
am convinced that the prejudice raifed by their adverfaries would, by fuch a 
meature, be effeCtually feparated from the queftion. It is about nine or ten 
years fince my moft intimate friend was preiented to a {mall rectory. He 
had been the Fellow of a College, was the youngett fon of a reputable cler- 
gyman, whofe family was uncommonly numerous; and of courfe he was a 
man of no fortune. His predeceifor was in eafy, not to fay affluent cir- 
cumftances, for he kept his carriage, and had no children: in addition to 
this he was exceedingly intimate \ ith the principal Jandholder in the parifh 
who was a gentleman of very large fortune, a Member of Parliament; and 
generally voted with oppofition. In confequence of thefe circumfiances, 
probably, the tithes were let fo low as one fhilling and fixpence an acre, 
At my triend’s firft going he was a perfect ftranyer at the place, and knew 
little about matters of this kind. He waited upon the gentleman in quef- 
tion, who received him with politenefs, anJ affability. Encouraged by t’ is, 
the clergyman ftated his cafe; but the member aifured bim that he had tet 
his face againft tithes; and even faid that it was the with of the oppofition 
of that day that a commutation might foon take place. ‘The clergyman 
aiked him if two thiliings and Axvence would be too much to expeét from 
his farmers? He faid, in return, that he would have nothing to do with the 
bufinefs, only if the clergyman would fay that he was not a man of fortune, 
he would not oppofe him if his demands were reafonable; and faid further, 
he could only add that tithes belong ng to him were al] let at two fillings 
and fixpence an «cre. | hus uncomfortably circumftanced the clergyman 
determined to take aride into the country with a view of naking further 
inquiries. He flopped to dinner about twenty miles from his living ; and 
had the great good luck to meet with a very inte lligent innkeeper to whom, 
without the finalleft referve, he told his ftory. ‘ihe innkeeper, with as little 
relerve, 
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referve, tol { him in return, that he was at that moment in the habit of pay- 
in e five Shillings an acre for :ba/ genileman’s ty bes; he further faid it might 
‘tay true that the gentleman let them at balt a crown an acre ; but that his 
farmers let them again at five fhillings; and he threwdly obferved, that not 
the black coatej tithe-holders, but the grey coated were the oppretiors. 
Satisfied with this intelligence the clergyman, upon his return, afked the far- 
mers three fhillings an acre ; and after mach trouble and with great diffi ulty 
brought them into thefe terms, at which they have fince remained, though 
he is very certain that the tithes for the two laft years have been well worth 
eight fhillings an acre. This, Sir; I mof fulemnly declare is the true tiate- 
ment of a very ftudious and laborious Minifter’s fituation with refpe& to 
tithes, who has a numerous and increafing family, for whom, with all potfi- 
ble eeconomy and felf denial, he can make little or no previfion, though he 
is apparently declining to the grave under a complication of diforders alto- 
gether induced by a dtudious and fedentary life. J am finally per uaded, 
Sir, if all the inftances of this kind, which the kingdom affords, were only 
fairly laid before the public they would compofe fuch a mafs of evidence 

in favour of the clergy as would doom the fatellites of the Board of Agri- 
culture to no hitttle infamy. ] remain your's, 


C. W.A. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

STR, 
HE new religtous confpiracy as it has been improperly termed, for there 
is not one grain of genuine Chrijlianity about it, is at length completely 
expofed, and many documents relative to it are, no doubt, in the hands of 
Government. JI cannot however help obferving, that your Correfpondents 
upon this fubject have not by any means done their caufe complete juttice. 
You will find the attack upon the clergy generally attended with one 
equally fevere upon the higher orders of focicty. Thus Mr. Cockin is not 


only fevere upon lawn-tleeves, but likewife informs us that God is abolith- . 


ing the idols of //ver and gold; and Mr, Pawlon is not content with fend- 
ing the clergy ad inferos, but almoft every man of refpeétability in the 
kingdom, as we find in the page immediately preceding thofe you have 
introduced into your ufeful publication. ‘‘ And if we confrder the ftate of 
our great men,” he obferves, “ may we not fay, with the Prophet, that thefe 
have altogether broken the yoke, and burft the bonds? Religion in the pre- 
fent age very feldom rifes higher than a middling tradetman ; there may 
be a capital tradef{man here and there who has a regard for religion, but 
thefe are very few: there are fever fill among the merchants who love 
religon ; but amongit the moliiy and geatry where fhall we find a real 
Chrifian? Thete ‘amott univerfally, hike Gallio, care for none of thefe 
things. Wholly taken up with the gayeit feenes of life; and highly di- 
verted with the diverfions, pleafures, and entertainments, of this poor, vain, 
tranfitory world, they ann upon religion as a mere trifle, quite beneath 
their notice; hence they treat the one thing needful with the greateft ne- 
gle& ; and leave it pt to the ignorant vulgar, to thote whom they think 
haye nothing elfe to amuie themtelves with. Thefe are eminently without 
God in the world being totally ¢Pranged from as n.”’ So much for the rich 
is to be met with ia the extenive chari ty of this thoughtlefs old man; .and 
lam 
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I am told by gentlemen, admitted into converfation with certain wolves in 
theep’s cloathing, that they do not hefitate to obferve, “ what a thame it 
is that fuch worthlefs beings thould be indulging in all the luxuries of life, 
while they, the only worthy beings, are dealt almoft without.” Mr. Paw- 
fon’s aifection for the learned may be gathered from the following extraéts. 
** If we go to our wile and learned men, the comparifon too nearly holds 
good: for if thele have zeglected the word of the Lord, what wildom can 
there be in them? If they will not fo much as believe the truth of God, 
how then will they underftand, or experience the faving power of it? Here 
with the Prophet we may take up a lamentation, in that many of our wife 
men have rejected that bletled book of God which muft ever be acknow- 
ledged to be the pillar and ground of truth; and muft be confidered as the 
fountain of all wifdom ; and have fet up their own wildom in oppofition to 
the wifdom of God, faying, in etiect, are not we wifer than he? Have they 
not alfo rejected the eternal Son of God, the only Redeemer and Saviour of 
finners, who in infinite pity and love came down from Heaven and gave his 
own life in order to fave them? Do not thefe vain men attempt to rob him 
of his eternal power and godhead, rejett te atonement which, by his preci- 
ous blood, he hath made for their fins; and neglect that precious falva- 
tion which he hath dearly purchaled for them?” In another place, page 
81, he writes, “* Are then our wife and learned raen the moft {piritual, and 
heavenly minded? Are they of all others the moft meek and low in heart? 


proud and paflionate, the moft felf-fufficient and felf-willed? in a word, Are 
they not at the greateft diftance from God and true religion ?”—Is not this 
man exerting his utmoft powers in the caufe of democracy; and is he not 
anfwerable at tiie bar of the public for fuch exertions as thefe? I am con- 
vinced that his fermons have already done incalculable mifcbief. amongtt 
the lower orders, for four hundred of them were given away; and after 
that lent from one to another; and we now obferve fome of the blefled 
fruits of fuch religion in the attacks which have been recently made upon 
the windows of St. Peter’s Church, at Leeds, and the reftlefs condu& of the 
lower orders of the people. J remain your's, &c. 
Weft-Riding, Yorkfbire, April 13. A. 
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TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

| EETING the other day with a prayer, in a publication, entitled “ An 
4 Help to Devotion,” printed in the year 1737. It appeared fo pe- 
culiarly applicable to our prefent feafon of diftrefs, that I much wifhed for 
its general circulation, and could think of no method lo likely to effeé 
that, or fo proper as fa excellent magazine, which undertaken for the 
glory of God in the advancement of his true religion, will, I truit, meet 
with the fuccefs you and all fincere Chriftians mult devoutly hope for.— 
That God may profper this ** your work and labour of love,” is the prayer 
of, Gentlemen, your obedient humble iervant, 


A MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


‘’ DECAY OF PIETY. 
¢ The lefs appearance there is of univerlal reformation, the more Jea- 
loufly ought every perfon to look to himfelf, Ieft he be one that obftruét 
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it; for fo he does, who ftays till it bea fafhion, but negleés to contribute 
his part to make it fo. He who confiders himfelf but as one, fhould not 
fuffer himfelf to grow into lefs; to fall from that unit to a cypher, by per- 
mitting floth or cowardice to enfeeble him: but, on the contrary, fhould 
recolleé his {pirits, a€tuate all his ftrength, and therefore be fure to do his 
utmoft, becaule that utmolt is but a little. 

*¢ If there be any Jacobs among us; any who can wreftle and prevail 
with God, there never was fo prefling a need of their interceflion. O, let 
all that are thus prepared for it, vigoroufly undertake this pious work ; let 
no Moles’ hands ever wax heavy, but be always held up in a devout im- 
portunity.” 

A Prayer—to be ufed in private, deploring the national fins, and de- 
pricating thole dreadful judgments that feem to hang over this church and 
nation. 

“ O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, I defire humbly to con- 
fels before thee, both on the behalf of mylelf, and of this nation; that we 
have grievoufly finned againft thee: that all orders of men amongft us have 
tranigreffed thy righteous laws, and have hitherto rendered both thy mer- 
cies and thy judgments ineffeétual to amendment of our lives. Itis of thy 
mercy alone, that we are not utterly confumed ; that thy goodnefs hath yet 
{pared us—and yet, O Lord, who is there that regardeth the power of thy 
wrath P How few amongft us who repent of their sanitation. Thou, 
Lord, hath fpoken by thy word to our ears, by thy judgments even to all 
our fenfes: but usilele thou {peak by thy {pirits to our hearts, all thy other 
calls will be ineffe€tual. O fend out this thy mighty voice, and awaken us 
out of our lethargy.—Thou who didft call Lazarus out of the grave, be 
pleafed to call us who are dead in tre{pafs and fins, and make us to awake 
unto righteoufnels. Though, Lord, our frequent refiftances even of thy 
inward calls, have juftly provoked thee to give us up to our own hearts’ 
“oupettan thou art good even above what we can wifh from the bound- 

efs ocean of thy mercy; therefore, withdraw not the influence of thy 
grace, and take not thy holy {pirit from us—thou haft been found by them 
that fought thee not, let that a& of -mercy be extended to others, who are 


infenfibly fick, and do not fo much as look after a phyfician ; and by how 


much their cafe is the more dangerous, fo much the more fovereign reme- 
dies thou apply. Lord help us all; and confider not fo much our un- 
worthynels of thy aid, as our irremediable ruin if we want it. Save, 
Lord, or we perith eternally. 

** Once, when thou flepft in a fhip, and a tempeft arifing threatened 
death to all in the fhip, thou awakedft at the cry of a few difciples ; and 
{traitway, at thy alwig)ty word, the waters couched, the winds fel!, the 
ftorm was fuddenly turned into a calm; the dumb waters knew their 
Maker’s voice. Thou feeft Lord with what ftorms thy weak fhip is toffed ; 
the fhip wherein thy little flock is in peril to be drowned—and we all 
perifh. For this tempef we may thank our own folly and madnefs, our 
own vilenels and finful living. I confels it, and acknowledge thy righte- 
oulnefs, and I bewail our unrighteouinefs: but I appeal to thy mercy, 
which furmounteth all thy works. We have fuffered much punifhment, 
and now reap the fad fruits of our own mifdoings. Yet appears there no 
where any haven or port unto us; but {till more and more grievous punifh- 
ments feem to hang over cur heads, Lord, I adore thy juftice herein ; fora!- 
much as we have deferved this evil, becaule we have finned againft any 
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But, O merciful God, I befeech thee, that thou wilt not eonfider nor 
weigh what is due to our delervings, but, rather what becometh thy mercy. 
Have mercy upon us, O God, after thy great goodnels, according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies vouchtafe to deliver us, for the fake of 
thy dear Son our Redeemer, Jcfus Chrift. 

* But, O Lord, what can we plead to avert thy judgments, who are as 
far from penitence as innocence ? Or how can we pray again{t that ven- 
geance, which we make it our bufinefs to pull down, 

** Blefled Lord, there is but one mercy we ate capable of ; and thatis the 
melting of our hearts: and if that cannot be done but by fevere infli€lions, 
I befeech thee to difpenfe to us what thou feeft moft apt to reduce us. If 
a greater degree of outward milery wil! tend to the curing Of our inward 
evil; Lord {pare not thy red, but flrike it yet more fh. rply ~ awaken us, 
though it be with thunder; and let us rather feel thy terrors, than not feet 
our fins. But yet, Lord, if thy gentler methods may have any effeét, be 
pleafed to continue thy long fuffering towards us 3 and though we have no 
pretence to mercy, yet do thou aifert thine own work ; be merciful, be- 
caufe thou hatt been lo. 

“« Suffer us not to deftroy what thou haft fo graciouf y preferved: but 
rather by thy fharper or by thy gentler methods, bring us home to thyielf, 

Lord, thou bat in all ages ftrangely- condcfeended to the interceflions of 
thy fervants— Bow the Heavens again, and come down and hear the prayers 
of thofe who defire to fear thy Name: and let them not only deliver 
their own fouls, but obtain mercy alio for this perverle generation; even 
fuch a mighty grace as may yet reduce us. ‘Thou who didft at firft 
call a foul of a8 into thy marvellous light, recall us, we befeech thee, 
from that worfe darknefs wherein we have involved ourfelves, Put thy’ 
laws into our hearts, and write them in our minds; and after fo many 
years of being called Chriftians, let us be fo indeed. Revive that pri- 
mitive zeal and fanétity which may purify, as to thylelf, a peculiar peo- 
ple, zcalous of good works. Anc, ol! thou biciied Mediator, who 
prayed for thy firft crucifiers, intercede alfo for us, who have cruci- 
fied thee afrefh; and though we have nothing to fay for ourfelves, vet 
let thy wounds and death, thy crofs and pafhon, plead for us, and ob- 
tain whatever our wretched {tate is in need of. O Lord, hear; O Lord, 
forgive, confider and do it, if not for ours, yct for thy name’s fake. Thou 
art Jelus, a Saviour: Oh fave thy people from their fins. Grant us true 
repentance unto life, not to be repented of. Turn us from all our evil 
ways, that iniquity may not be our ruin. Deny us nota broken heart and 
contrite ; and grant we may bring forth fruits of repentance in a fincere 
and {peedy amendment of our lives. Then, Oh Loid, we fhall fee thy 
hand is not fo fhortened that it cannot fave: when thou halt delivered us 
from our fins, thou wilt deliver us from troubles. Shew us thy mercy, 
and that foon, and grant us thy falvation; that we being delivered both 
in body and foul, may ferve thee with both in a chearful obedience, and 
praile the name of our God, who hath dealt fo wonderfully with us.— 
Amen.”’ 

I hope, Gentlemen, the prayer I have tran{cribed will meet with your 
approbation, and be confidered proper for general circulation, You will 
no doubt think it proper to add a petition for our beloved Sovereign, and 
for wildom to be given to his minilters at the prefent awful, eventful, crifis. 

March 6, 1801. 

To 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, Sutton, near Ely, 


HE word Vates was originally applied to the Poet, as well as to the 
Prophet. Our admirable Spenter feems to be entitled to the term in 
both its acceptations, and to have been inipired with a forefight of that le- 
velling giant equality, which bas made his appearance at the clofe of the 
28th century ; the Poet has entered his prote{t againft him in the se gigee 
Canto of the Fifth Book of his Fairy Queen, ftanza egth, to the end; 
from the affefted obfoletencls of his language. and the peculiar ftrufture of 
his ftanza, Spenfer is not {fo generally re ad as the fublimity of his poetry 
and the mora ity of his matter deferve ; and as | wifh the opinion of {fo ex- 
cellent a judge on a fubje€&t fo important to fociety fhould be diflufed ; 
wide as poflible, I have tent you the palfoge alluded to in more familiar a 
modern dition and metre, which, though I am convinced it will fall very 
fhort of the original, yet may be more intelligible to the mals of readers. 
Iam, Sir, your conftant reader and obedient fervant, 


SERSPEN. 


* They travel long, at length they view the coait, 
Where ftands aflembled a prodigious hoft, 

They haften on to know the caufe affign’d, 

In what requeft fo many nations join’d, 


Upon a rock, high rais’d above the flood, 
With monttrous {cales a mighty giant ftood, 
Who boafted with a vain and empty noile* 
That in one {cale he all the world would poile. 
If, for the other, he could matter find ; 

For want of which, with trifles light as wind, 
And vanity, his belence huge he hiled, 

Which pleas’d all fools, each woman and each child. 
He boafted he'd take up the ocean’s tide, 

And from the folid earth the waves divide, 

That, to one balance fhould the fire repair, 

The other, without wind fhould hold the air, 
Together then he’d balance heav’n and hell, 
Each particlé and all in each who dwell ; 

Nor would he mils a feather of their weight, 
And what remain’d of furplus would tranflate 
Into its proper {cale, for all, he faid, 

Unequal, now each other's right invade. 

View the rough fea the mould’ring earth impair, 
And fire encroach upon the paflive air ; 

The elements had all got out of place, 

And nations now this rule of wrong embrace, 
All which he’d bring to their juft fhape and fize, 
And all things in the world would equalize. 


The multitudes around large circles made 
And Iiften’d to his vain rhodomontade, 





* Sir Arthegall and Talus his iron page. 

















Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 


(As round an honey-pot, flies fimple throng,) . 
They think ’tis he that muft redreis each wrong, 
And give them freedom uncontroll’d. The Knight 
Who faw that he deceiv’d the people’s fight, 
Accofts him without fear; * d, you who dare 
To weigh the world, proportioning each hare, 
You thew an arrogance that’s much to blame, 
And, at what’s far beyond your reach you aim, 
You, who the limits of each part would fcan, 
Should know the poife of each when each began ; 
’Tis by that ftandard you can only know 
Where things have fail’d, and where they overflow. 
All things came forth, in goodly meaiure plann’d, 
At their creation, from their Maker’s hand, 
And all were weigh’d in fuch an equal icale, 
That not a drachm were wanting to the tale,. 
Fix’d in the centre was this earthly balls 
While feas furround it as a liquid wall, 
Thele are confin’d by air, no drop can wafte, 
And all is by the ambient Heav’n embrac’d, 
Which keeps them in their courfe with juftice true, 
All know their bounds, their couries all purfue, 
All thele for centuries have thus remain’d, 
Nor any changes have their order ftain'd. 
Were they now weigh’d in your new-fangl’d {cale, 
Say can you prove fuck order would not fail ; 
Perifattends on change, uniound in chance, 
No longer then fuch dang’rous {chemes advance; 
Nor change a fyftem prov’d fo good, for worle, 
Uncertain if they’d fill retain their courfe.” 

« You foolifh elfe, how weak you flate the point !”’ 
The Giant fays, * All things are out of joint, 
All order’s loft ; can’{t fee without reproach 
Beneath thy feet the lea on land encroach ; 
See how the earth accumulates cach day, 
From heaps of dead which in its womb they lay ; 
Sure it were fit uch wrong thould be redrets’d, 
Cuortail th’ exub’raut, add unto the leaft. 
W herefore thefe lofty mountains down I'll throw, 
And make them level with the plain below; 
‘Thefe rocks, which now their arduous ftations keep, 
Lil plunge into the bottom of the deep, 
There let them fad their level, as at frit; 
Defpots I'M next fupprels, and tyrants curft, 
The mafs of men na more thell lordlings way, 
The rich man’s wealth I'll to the poor coavey.” 

* Since,” foys Sir Arthegall, ** of what you ke 
So fraught with error is your vain decree, 
How can your vanity a rule apply 
To what's invilible to mortal eye? 
The feas affault the earth with frequent charge, 
Yet do they not their boundaries enlarge, 
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Nor is the earth diminifh’d, all the mould, 
Which by rude waves has from its bale been roll’d, 
Is by the tide to other parts convey’d, 

And: may be found, if fought, not loft, though ftray’d. 
Ner does the earth receive increafe from thole 
Who fink in death, and in her womb repofe, 
Form’d of the duft, to duft fhall all unite, 
However green the blade, the bloffom bright, 
Then when man dies, fay is it not moft juft 
He turn again to his primaval duft ? 
All creatures lie in their Creator’s hands, 
All muft fubmit to what bis will commands : 
At his command all into being {pring, 
All ceafe to be, as wills th’ Almighty King, - 
None afk why fuch things are. ‘The lowly dale 
Repines not that the hills the fhies affail, 
Nor do the hills the lowly dales difdain. 
With pow’r, from God de 
He makes their fubjeéts faithful to the Crown ; : 
Some he exalts, and fome he tumbles down ; 
To fome he gives, from others takes away, 
All, all is his, all own his potent {way ; 
He does whate’er is done, his fovereign will | 
None may withftand, all muft his law fulfil; — , 
What he has bound, What creature can unbind? 
Whence then this empty arrogance of mind ? 
To call him to account, his works weigh o’er, 
Whofe counfel far above thy knowlege {oar ? 
Since, of the objects obvious to thy fight, 
Vain man, thy judgement cannot deem aright. 
Say, canft thou in thy idle balance find 
A way, with truth, to poife the pafling wind, 
Or weigh the light that ifues from the Eaft, 
Or the thought pailing from the human breaft ? 
Is this too much ? Then let thine art effay 
A fingle word from human lips to weigh ; 
If to fuch trivial arts you've no pretence, 
How can you {can the ways of Providence ? 
How can he matters of importance rule, 
Who, in the {malleft, ftands confeft a fool 2” 


The Giant, half abafh'd, in folly caught, 
Reoviy’d, of little things he little thought ; 
But he engag’d, the leaft word could be laid 
Within his balance fhould be juftly weigh’d. 


Then thus the Knight— In thy nice-judging {cale, 
Doth right or wrong, or falle or true, prevail ? 

He fhid th’ experiment he’d inftant try, 
But the wing’d words from out his balance fly. 
Enrag’d he fwore the texture was too thin, 
Nor could he words confine his {cales within ; 
Jhat he could weigh fubftantial right and wrong, 
Sie {aid he could bring proof both clear and flronge ~ 





eriv’d, Kings hold their reign, - 


“ Well 

















Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 


_ Well then,” faid Arthegall, * to proof proceed, 
Firft, in one balance let the true be laid.” 


Agreed: but when the falfe he would have try’d, 
From th’ other fcale the falfe would ever flide, 
No force could its elaftic pow’r fubdue, 
For never will the falle be weigh’d with true. 


** Now take the right,” fays Arthegall, “ and {ee 
With fo much wrong if your fam’d icales agree ?” 
In goes the right, and now the Giant long 
Attempts to load the other {cale with wrong ; 

But all his art and ftrength could not avail, 

With wrong heap’d thick on wrong, to turn the feale : 
He fweats and labours with his utinoft might, 
A ton of wrong can’t poife one ounce of right. 


And now, incens’d, his balance he’d have {poil’d, 
But him the Knight accofts with accent mild, 
* Not to your fcales,” faid he, “ the crime belongs, 
They can’t dilcriminate ’twixt rights and wrongs, 
A juft criterion do you wifh to find ? 
Their weight muft be adjufted by the mind; 
And would you have the truth of words appear, 
Or know their falfehood, weigh them in the ear ; 
Set truth and right a moment out of fight, 
For they with wrong and fallehood ne’er unite ; 
And put two wrongs or falfes in each {eale, 
OF thofe the weight your balance fhall detail, 
For truth 1s uncompounded, fimple, one, 
And right’s derived from itfelf alone.’’ 


Then wrongs and falfes in each {cale he throws, 
The balance {oon the dilproportion fhews ; 
But quickly right afcended to her throne, 
The middle of the beam, and fate alone. 
But right from thence he labour’d to dilplace, 
For never in his eyes did right find grace. 
Extremities ’twas his delight to weigh, 
To this to add, from that to take away, 
For never was his wicked balance feen 
Pois’d with the equitable golden mean. 
When Talus faw him thus, with {kill profane 
Spread error wide, his bulk into the main 
He thoves; receiv’d into the deep profound 
The giant firuggles, finks, at length is drown’, 
As when a fhip, with batter’d fiaes, has ftruck, 
By cruel tc mpeft driv’n, againit a rock, 
Into a thoufand pieces fhe divides, 
Misfortune’s prey, the tport « f wind and tides, 
So, from the chit is this huge giant thrown, 
Bruis’d is Jus careate, broken ev’ry bone, 
His batter’d balance is in pieces rent ; 
So falls the proud, to headlong ruin ient. 
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This when the people faw, who anxious prefs, 
And long from him had waited for redre(fs, — 
With fudden tamult and with wild uproar 
They ftir up cruel flrife thro’ all the fhore. 

For he had taught them each fhould have his will, 
And innovation fhou'd their purfes fill, 

They rife in arms, refolv’d t’ avenge his caule, 
Ripe for rebellion, prompt to {purn all laws. 


When Arthegall the lawlels crowd beheld, 
His breaft with doubt and indignation {well’d, 
For loth was he fuch rabble rout to chafe, 

Or his keen [word embrue in blood fo bafe: 
Again, he fear’d, ihat fhould he thence retire, 
His fame.or life might fall beneath their ire; 
He therefore, Talus, fent t’ obtain a truce, 

Or afk why teem’d their ftrength with fuch abufe. 
But, foon as he approach’d, with blow on blow 
They rude affault th’ invulnersble foe; 

He undiimay’d, unhurt, with iron flail 

Their {catter’d ranks ’gan furious to affail, 
None can with{tand him, like a fwarm of flies 
The crowd difpers’d, to holes and coverts hies ; 
As when a Falcon, gliding by the brook, 

Darts at a flufh of ducks with nimble ftroke, 
The trembling fowl at view of death dilmay’d, 
Hide them amid the flagger’s friendly fhade. 


So Talus, when he routs the rebel mals, 
Returns to Arthegall, and on they pals. 


P.S. A verfion of the whole of the Fairy Queen, of which this may 
be confidered as a f{pecimen, will probably be offered to the public before 
the clole of the year 1802. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, , 

LE by chance you have in your Magazine a retired and unoccupied corner, 

where inexperience may find a quiet retreat, and if you can for a few 
moments detcend from the grandeur of that found morality, which is the 
cbaraéteriftic ornament of your publication, to the fing-fong trifles of a 
canting poetafter, you will perhaps allow a place in your Review to thefe 
hafty rhymes of one, who has nothing to beaft of but a fincere love for his 
country, and a fixed hatred againft the prefent exiting enemies of all 
religion and morality, and every fpecies of civil government and good 
order. 

)our good fenfe will, I know, point out to you, whether you ought to 
reject or receive this effay ; in either cafe your decifion will be equally in- 
difterent, though entirely binding, to me:—if you find it unworthy 
your notice, | addrefs you without the leaft refervation in the words of 
Horace : 

“« Si te forte mex gravis uret faycina charte, 
* Abjicito,” ——_—— 


One 
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One farther hint I will mention:—If the ridiculous appearance of the 
idea contained in thefe verfes thould be made an objection to them, it will 
be fufficient to remember to whom they are addretied. Every man mutt 
be paid with his own coin; and to Libertinarians, the proteifed pro- 
moters and patrons of all ftrange and ecceatric notions, nonienie is pecu- 


liarly dedicated : — 
A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN OF FREEDOM, 


FOR THE 
LIBERTINAKLINS., 


[To the tune of “ the Waild tepfy-turvy.”} 


When Liberty's 'the gen’ral cry, 
When Freedom fills each mouth, 

Their wifhes 1 would fain fupply, 
And freely grant them both.— 


For of two evils (as they fay) 
*T was always judg’d the tft, 

At every period when you may 
To fimply take the leatt:— 


Now as their Freedom is abfurd 
Alike in deed and thought, 

And it is plain in every word 
Fnat all muft come to naught. 


A better plan I would propofe, 

W hich foon thall make thein free, 
Shall put an end to all our woes 

And give tem Liberty. 


To them a true and conftant friend 
(it more they will not atk) 

This fimple mode I’d recommend, 
Nor difficult the taik ; 


And Minitters if they are wile 
To every Freed.m-man 

Will foon their royal Jeave devife, 
To fet about this plan. 


Firft as the only with they have, 
Ts to obtain *P. vmotion, 

All further care and time to fave 
Let us adopt their notion, 


* Cicero fays, in bis enumeration of the different defcriptions of people 
which .compofed Cataline’s Confpiracy—“ Alterum genus dominasionem 
expectant: rerum potiri volunt: honores, quos gutetd rehubiici Ge/perant, 
perturbata confequi fe poffe arbitrantur.’’—(' ir. bid. in Catil. ) And, in- 
deed, were we to examine the lilts and deferiptions which Cicero and Sal- 
lat have given us of the reprobate followers of their Robefpierre, we thould 

Oo 3 recognize 
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Grant each a free exclufive right, 
Upon a kindred tree, 

"T exalt himfelf aloft to fight, 
And teach us to be free. 


Then will their utmoft wifh be gain'd, 
When rais'd above the crowd, 

Their glorious deaths fhal] be proclaim’d— 
—In Tybune’s lane's aloud } 


And to immortalize each name, 
Let Newgate’s Records tell, 

Amidft her favourite fons of Fame; 
How thefe illuttrious fell. 


But fhould this plan imperfe& prove 
To gratify their hopes ; 

A further grant and mark of love 
I'd Jet them buy their ropes ; 


‘Twill fave the ill-beftow’d expence 
Of Sheriff or the King, 

For necks that ne’er would recompenfe, 
For half an ell of ftring. 


One farther word I needs mutt fay 
To prove my plan the beft, 

To thow it both will fuit their way, 
And likewife pleafe the reft. 


You'll find impregnated with woe, 
Their mode of exaltation, 

It aims a deep and deadly blow, 
At this devoted nation. 


But wine Ti pledge my faith and word 
Shall fpread impartial joy 

To every foul as foon as heard, 
Nan, matron, girl, and boy. 


Lach glift’ning eye with triumph bright 
Shall view them dangling there, 
Expos'd as puppets to the fight, 
W ho living * puppies were. 





recognize not a few of our factions demagogues moft thoroughly deli- 
neated. A modern author has told us (in the Preface to an Abridgement 
of Locke) that there never was a Jacobin, who was not either a knave, a 
rafcal, a coward, or a fool. 

* It is obtervable that many headfirong young men, a@uated by the 
fame felf-conceit and ambitious pride which loft Satan and his Angels 
Heaven, affert thefe fchemes of liberty, and free-thinking principles, merely 
to thew their /piri:; (or, rather to fenfible people their puppyifm).—In our 
behaviour towards fuch characters, we may take the advice of a modern 
author, who tells us, “ When you hear a young prig abufe Minifters flart 


another topic, or hum a tune.” —(Vide Hints to Frefhmen.) 
Britannia 
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Britannia will exulting finiie 
Kree’d from impending fate, * 
And hail reliev’d her groaning ifle 

Difgorg’d this monftrous weight. 


Peace fhall exalt her exil’d form, 
Hope re-illume his ray ; 

And fa@ion huth his giddy ftorm 
To folemnife this day. 


When hell's worft imps, the fons of fate, 
Drew on their worthlefs felves, 

The worthy deaths that alway wait, 
{Such dark, defigning, elves ! 


W—n t--N—WN, 





April 2d, 1801. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


“Y was very forry to fee fome lines which Mr. Pratt had quoted from Mr. 

Polwhele’s “‘ Loca ArracuMENT,’ tranfplanted into your Review for 
laft mopth. You extracted them, together with their context, from 
Mr. Pratt's “ Greantincs IN EnGuanp.” But your Printer has made no 
jefs than four miftakes-in four lines. In juftice to the author, reprint them 
as follows : 





« How keen the pleafure that our grief repays, 
When drinking every Gas from kindred earth 

As redolent of youth's refrething days 

Fancy the wonders of her axr difplays.”’ 


Afterwards, read— 


“ Here, on my owe old couch (the mafter cried.”) 
CRITO. 





* Thus Cicero fays on the departure of Catiline from Rome—2d Oration 
in Catilinam :—“ Urbs quidem mihi letari videtur, quod tantam peftem 
evomuerit.” 


¢ Our anceftors, the antient Britons, punifhed even the deferters of 
their country by inttantaneoufly hanging them on trees; what punifhment 
they would have thought fufficient for thefe profefled enemies of their mo- 
ther land, it may perhaps be dificult to imagine, 
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Foe eremeny oti analyfis ef William 
‘Turmer’s Sermon at Newcastle, 199, 
214. 

Aétion of September 19, 1799, in Holland, 
interesting and accurate account of, 122, 
125. 

Adams, the late American Prefident, 
Proots of bis variety and weaknels, 460, 
remarks on his letter to Coxe of 
Philadelphia, at the time of Tho. Pinck- 
ney’s appointment as Envoy to London, 
463 —his co: iduét as Prefident examined 
466—his cunonoutable condu@ on dife 
mifling Meffrs. Pickermg aid Mc. Henrv, 
471—- his public protetiins at the time of 
the desth of Wathingtoa, 471—473—de- 
fended againft the charge of partiality to 
foreign nations. 473. 

Adultery, reflections on, 291—neceflity of 
the provifion in the bill for preventing in- 
termatriage, &c. 202. 

Affections and emotions, happy effeéts 
which’ refult from the union of the plea- 
fing kinds of, 35. 

Allics, accurate flatement of their lofs, in 
the expedition to Holland, 127. 

Ane-dotes of Methodists, 200, 202. 

Annual Anthology, its pieces proved to be 
moftly of a Jacobinical tendency, 412. 

Annuity, query refpeéting defaulc in the 
payment ol One, 165. ' 

Anti burghers and Burghers, definition and 
origin of, 131. 

Antidote, vegetable. See Ranunculus. 

Apology to a difcontented author, 60. 

Ark, new idea retpeéting ity voy. 

Affociate Synod, a feét in Scotland, its hif- 
tory, 128—attacked by Ebenezer Erikme, 
in 1732, 129—its fulpicious conduct in 
the year 1795, 390. 


B. 


Bank-Notes, remarks on the circulatien of, 
6s, the fallacy of their cauting an advance 
in the price of corn, 317 - proved to be 
worth their relative value, 407. 

Bardomachia, its author detected and ex- 
poted, 194, 

Busicy-biead, its wholefomenefs proved by 
foriptaral authority, 86, 92 

Battle of che first of June, anunated defcrip- 
tion of, 98. 
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Battle of Marengo, obfervations on, 482. 

Beings, created, thoughts on their relative 
fituation with refpeét to their creator, 
.36, 37. 
Beliigerent Powers, on their right to exa- 
mune the fhips of neutral nations, 172. 
Bible, extraét from the preface to a new 
tranflation, 97. 

—-—-~ in the Englith, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin languages, announced, 170. 

Lifhop Prettyman, Prof. Hurdis, and Dr. 
Toulmin, their merits and _ principles 
contrafted, 76—ftri€tures on the Month- 
ly Reviewer's account cf Proteffor Hur- 
dis’s Poem, 83. 

Biographers, Dr Johnfon's opinion of, 253. 

koard of Agriculture, improper conduct of 
one of its agents noticed. 287. 

Bomacane. confequences produced by his 
mnerpetied return from Lgypt, 440-453 
faid to have been Arched | by ue ‘of the dec- 


puties, 454- 
panegyric 
Britifa female, 372. 

reHeétions en his character, 20, 93 

hooks, thofe must necefiary tor the ftudy of 
hiftory pointed out, 275. 

Boyd, W. Efq his Letter Writer 
‘Limes refuted, 313, 314. 

Boyd's Letter to Mr. Pitt, remarks on, 65, 
ftri€tures on the authoy’s prudence / ib. — 
his fallacious and abfurd reafoning cen- 
fured, 66——important defects pointed out, 
67—his attacks on the Minifter refuted, 
71—his boundiefs fpeculations noticed, 
72—great obligations of the author to Mr. 
Pitt, 73—his g-and f{pecific for averting 
all our calamities ¢ ! 74.—Autidote to Mr. 
B's. pamphlet, 75. 

Bou:lls, Marquis de, Biography of, 225. 

Bribery, inftauce of, éxpoted, 72. 

burke, (uppofed to be Junius, 228. 
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Cambri’ge Teachers, remarks on the 4 f- 
cordant fentimen s and ditterence of vpi- 
nion’ prevalént among them, 38, 39. 

Ca pbell, Dr. George, Author of the Lec- 
tures on Eccletiaftical Hiftory, Biography 
ot, 146 —remarks on his Account ot the 
orginal Conftitution of the Chrifttan 
Cherch, 359—on his calumniation of the 
bughih Church, 365. 
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Carnot, a 
him, 494. 

Caffandra of Lycophron, remarks on that 
poem, 137, 142. 

Catholics, obfervations on the prefent laws 
relative to, on their admiflion to feats in 
Parliament, &c, 184, 186—the error rela- 
tive to their breaking engagements with 
heretics, combated, 306—their claims to 
emancipation refuted, 408. ; 

Cavern, acount of one lately difeovered in 
Somerfetthire, 2. 

Ciarles, Duke of Burgundy, account of his 
difgraceful defeat by the Swils. 5, 6 

Children, abfurdity of attemptipg to educate 
them by abltract reafonsng on philoto- 
phical moral'ty, 504. 

Christ, his goodnefs held out as an example 
for the imitation of man, 54. 

Chrittian and Deift, their respective death 
compared with the cafe of two criminals, 
lyl. 

Church of St. Nicholas at Bughton, de- 
{cribed, 164. 

its original Constitut‘on as ce- 
feribed by Dr. Campbell, quoted, 358.— 
remarks on the Doétor’s opinion, 366. 

+——- of Scotland, its enlightened Clergy 
praifed, 387. 

Mufic, hint for the improvement 
of, 233. 

C.rculating Medium, definition of, ad re- 
marks on, 66 

Clafs meetings of the Meth ditts, ftri@ures 
on. 156. 

Coalition, t’'e Northern, Mifs Williams de- 
fcription of, 371. 

Coals ufed in the time of Theophraftus, 4.2. 

Cobbett’s Defence of the Quakers of Penn- 
fylvania. See Quakers. 

Co'lation of the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
the Pfalms.— Mr. Reeves’s method, ex- 
plained, 346. 

Combinations unprecedented, proved to ex- 
ist between chefarmer and the factor, 402. 

Commanders, the Dutch and French, their 
infamous attempts to impofe on the cre- 
dulous multitude. expefed, 12. . 

Commotions, popular, fatal inftance of the 
mifchi.fs arifing fom, 7, 4. 

Conciliation of religious differenees, fatal 
confequences Of, 251. 

Constitution, plan of a new one, 321. 

Controul, the real fource of freedom, 264. 

Converfion of a Revolution i, 113 

Corpnation Oath, difinction between its 
eftests on fecular and ecclefiaftical at- 
fairs, 249. 

eal ection, the propriety of, in the 
pulpit, examined, 377. 

Correfpondents, Anfwerts to 240 448, 

Cowper, the late Mr. Biography of, 265.— 
insta ce of his extreme difidence, and its 
consequences, 266—his m.lancholy end 
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Republican's defcription of 
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produced by religious fanaticifm, 26s, 


ory 
Critical Review, its in-onfiftencies re- 
{pecting the different productions of 


Mr. Polwhels, pointed out, 192—exam - 
nation of its account of Reynolds s Iter 
Brianniarum, 214, 225 —Farther in- 
ftances of its just and impartial criticifm, 
in the cafes of Profeffor Porfon and Dr. 
Aikin, 329, 334—with refpect to fma)l 
farmers,339—to the Sans Culottides, 340, 
Crop’d heads on the decline in France, 500. 
Crueity to dumb animals, advice to parents 
concerning this vice in their children, 194. 
Cyprian, St. his conduct while in retire- 
ment, to avoid the perfecution of De- 
fics, 3060, 
D. 


‘D’Amberger, his contradi€tion of M. Le 
Vaillant, 40, 4:—his fallacious affertipns 
relative wo the Slave Trade, 41, 42—hig 
‘Travels proved to be a fabrication, 427. 

Death of the Emperor Poul, and Defeat of 
the Danes beiove Copenhagen, ref yous 
on the importance ol thete events, $43. 

Death of the Emperor attributed by the 
Engif Jacobins to the machinations of 
their own countrymen, 444-—~the molt 
rafonalle caule of h’s death "hated, ib— 
good effects ot this event, tb.—charaétir 
of the new Emperor, ibanprirgipled 
conduct of the King of Pruflia, in regard 
to his feizure ot Hanover, ib.—coniectuns 
telaive to the intended plans of Bone 
porte, 445 —refleCtions on the importance 
ol our victory over the Dincs and on the 
injucdicious armiltice concluded with thae 
netiov=—-ielutive naval force of the two 
nations in that engagement, 44€—! t.very 
ot the Britifh under Admi a! Baitiagton, 
in 1779, th—the only babs on which a 
permanent peace can be made with ale 
French republic pointed out, 447—revival 
of the law for the fuipenfion of the Ha- 
heas Corpus, 443. 

Doz and his Relations, fable of, 331. 

Dover, defcription of a tour to, by Mr. Pen- 
mauut, 160 . 

Drefs, obfervations on modern, 27, 29. 

Dunftan, St. pathetic defcription of his ce- 
leftial harp, 244. 


KF. 

Editors, injudicious, diminith the frmme*of 
their departed tnends, by an indifcrimi- 
nate public tion of their MS». 49. 

Education, remarks on that importart fub- 
ae a mistaken idea corrected, 20, 32. 

Engl'¥h reatons for their faperiority it fea, 
320 

———— modes and nan itaftures, the rage 
at Paris, 499. 

Epigram on the author of Bardomzchia, 194. 

Exports from Englaa?, compared with pgs 
Pp 
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of a centure fince, and their ensrinous in- 
cereale fiated, 316. 


-Expuliion from the Church in the primitive 


age, remarks on, 275. 
r 


Farmers, ferious admonition to thofe who 
withhold corn, 403. 

Fear, its cffects deferibed, 33, 3 4. 

Forgeries, titerary, deteted, 427. 

Franklin, Dr. inefficacy of his metallic con- 

* daétors, 164, 

Free Schools, their beneficial confequences 
to religion and ufeful learning, 188. 

Freuch exhorted to annihilate the Englith, 
50r, 50%. 

Future flate, ideas refpe ling the happinefs 
of, 53. 

G. 

Carrick, Mr. his firft appearance on the 
London boards defcribed, 381—his fuc- 
eefsful performance of Richard, 353— 
citcumstanees which caufed hm to be 

’ wnygivalled in the character of Lear, 384, 

Gerdes, Dr. Epigram on, 194. 

Gold, Englifh, a new ufe of, dif overed, 499. 

Grafs, the ong Orcheston, obfervations on, 2. 

Greeks, on the obfcurity of their ancient 
hiftory, 391. 

win s Antonio, remarks on, 61. 

Governments, Republican, vbfervations on 
tke nature of, 4, 10, 

Gan, Mr. A. aneedote of, 95. 

Gunpowder, the magazines for, at Purlleet, 

_ deicribed, 163. J 


Hamilton, Mr. a celebrated American 
Loyalift, account of, 457. 

Harp of St. Dunstan, capable of producing 
founds fpottane usly, 945. 

Haoufla, the kingdom of, in Africa, de- 
feribed, 43. 

Hebrew Language, a defence of its concife- 
nefs, 168. 


Histor: of the campaign of 1799, contains a- 


complete and fatisfa&tory account of the 
expedition to Holland, 121. 
Historr, the knowledge of, important in the 
tuseration of the Chriftian Doétrine, 273. 
Hot-crofs-bunns, the cuflom of vending de- 
feuded, 4@4. 
Huridis, Prof. and Bishop Prettyman, ‘their 
> postical ments cantrusted, $2, 55. 


1. 
Jacobins, their triumph on the conclufion of 
a peace with Republican France, antci- 
pated, 1@—and Methodifts, farther proofs 

’ of thefy common intereft, 103. ; 

Jncome Tax, the aushos of, difcavered, on 
his own information, 308. 

Ipbabisants of Great Britain and Ireland, 
amount of, 173. eae | 
eligion and Depravity of Manners, rc 
tions on thei iacreaie at the preient age, 
$5, 27. 
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King, his duty to watch over the laws pro- 
poied by Parliament, 249. 


L 
Landed property, amount of in England, 
compared with that of tithes, 288. 
Languages, Scottifh and Englifh, on a com- 
parifon between, 351. 
Likes and Diflikes, liftof fome particular, 328. 
Literature, modern, in what it confifts, 263. 
Loyalty ina homely garb, 416. 


M. 

Masoretic points, on the valueof, :49. 

Maximum of Corn, remarks on, 178—dif. 
ference between the maximum propefed 
in this country and that adopted in 
France, 74 —the French, definition of, its 
caiie and consequence, 180-——o0f wheat 
in England, recommended to be fixed at 
ten shillings, 18l—arguments in favour 
of a, 308. 

Metaphor, elucidation of a modern ! 245. 

Methodifts, thew artifices to delude their 
hearers expofed, 98, 99. 

Methodists, confidered as diffenters by the 
Monthly Reviewers, 397. 

Monk and the Miller's Wife, fpecimen of a 
Latin tranilation of, 357. 

Monopoly, remarks on the prefent infa- 
mous fyftem of, 182. 

Moteley, a Joyal Quaker in America, his 
fate, as inifléted by the rebels, 4 49. 

Mus Burfarius, defcription of that animal, 8. 


N. 
Narfes, his revolt at Rome, defcribed, 243. 
Norfolk Hofpital at Greenwich, account of, 


162. 
O. 
Opinions, erroncous, on Political fubjeéts, 
the origin, progrets, and effects of, 263. 


P. ) 

Patriotifm, inftances of, in a republican Chicf 
Magiftratt, 461, 

Pelagius, the firft Pope who required ceti- 

' bacy of his clergy, 242. 

Pickering and Mc. Henry, account. of the 
difmiiflion of thofe gentlethen from theit 
official ftuation in Ametica, 47. 

Pitt. Mr, reffeétions on his refignation by an 
old Englifhman, 410. ~ 

Plants, account of fome rare,. difeovered in 
the western counties of England, 4. 

Porray—Lines én~ reading W. Gifford’s 
correction of Peter Pindar, 340—The 
Mytteries of Methodifm, 114—A Suffolk 
Fiecholder’s Addrefs to W. Gifford, Efq, 
117—~+L.e¢ Soldat Republicain aux Frontiers, 
11:8.—Annual Wedding Day Veris, 120, 
On Peter Pindar, ibid.—Stanzas on the 

‘Thought of the two Tears in Reyuolds’s 


Cumscy, 233. , 
; Polwhele’s 
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Falice, a new fyftem of, 498. 

Polwhele’s Grecian Profpects, remarks on 
the Critical Reviewer's account of that 
Poem, 192. 

Poor, necessity of difcriminating between 
fuch as deferve parochial relief, and the 
idle and profligate, 46. 

Poor-rates, hints for the abolition of, 47, 48. 

Population of the United Kingdoms, Sir F. 
Eden s estimate of, 17. 

Porcupine (a loyal Daily Paper), recom- 
mended from the pulpit, 405. 

Powder Magazine at Purficet, defcribed, 163, 

Preaching, hints fora new method of, 376. 

Prefs, its prefent liberty a principal means of 
contaminating the public mind, 2g9—ur- 
gent neceflity of checking it, 30. 

Picis, the liceatioufnets of, proved the ruin 
of the French Monarchy. 493. 

Pfalter, the old, its ftyle defended againg 
the eharge of inelegance, .69. 


Q. 

Quakers, instances of benevolence among 
individuals of that body, 309. 

Quakers of Penuafylvamia defended by Mr, 
Cobbet, 434—attechment of that people 
to their King and Country, at the time of 
the American rebellion, 435—their de- 
claration of their fentiments excited the 
hatred and malice of the whigs, ib —per- 
fecutions fuflained by this loyal body in 
coufequence of their loyalty, 437, cruel 
regulation of the rebels, again’ thofe who 
retufed totake the tf, 438.—cruelty of 
the Whigs towards them, ib.—their ba- 
nifhment from Philadelphia, 439—in- 
ftances of cruelty towards individuals, 
440—murtification experienced by thofe 
Quakers who abjured their King, 442, 

Queen Elizabeth's tour to-Tilbury, 164. 


R. 

Ramfay, Allan, Biography of, 151.—Re- 
marks on him and his poems, 252, 253— 
his ungrateful behaviour to his. literary 
afiiftant, 254—vindicated, 350-—his me. 
rits and defects, as a poet, difcuffed, 354, 
355. 

Randolph's Sermons, recomménded to pub- 
lic notice, 135. 

Ranunculus Aquatilis, its emetic and an- 
tidotal properties, deftribed, 1. _ 

Religion, a new definition ef, 496. 

Religion neceflity of imprefhug ideas of, 
upon children at an carly age, 595, 

Republican Education, hatred of the Englifh 
an effential part of, 498. 

Republica ifm proved by a republican 
French writer, to have no connection with 
religion, 495. 

Reafon defined, 262. 

Kecruiting Officer, fpeech, of,” to proc»re re- 
cruits for Captain Immanuel’s mpany' 

. 198. : 
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Regium Donum, remark on that annuity, 
165. 

Religion, its value and impo tance in this 
lite pointed out—54, 55-—different forms 
of, which have exifted m this country, 
248—necetiity of an eftablifhed, to the 
welfare of a fiate, 389. 


S. 

Sales, enormous increafe of, at the India 
Floufe, fince the beginning of the 18th 
century, 316. 

Schifmatics, anecdotes of, 95, 109. 

Scottish and Englifh languages, abfardity of 
a comparifon between them, 35). 

Septuagint and Englifh tranflations of the 
_Vialms, remarks on, 347. 

Sermons, Mr. Wells's recommended, 50. 

Settlements (of paupers) objections to the 
plan for abolifhing, and regulutions re- 
{pecting them, 47. 

Sex, facts refulting from the difference of, 
defcribed, 34—reafons for the attachment 
to our own, and the confequences of fuch 
attachment, 35. 

Sexual Vaffion, remarks on the, 34. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, his general Prineiples on 
the Freedom of Commerce, refuted, 181, 
182. 

Socinianifm, the errors of, favoured by the 
Monthly Reviewers, proved from their 
ancient and modern reco:ds, 77. 

Stationers, their infamous combinations ex- 
pofed, 142—one boasts of clearing 40,0001. 
by h:s prefent ftock in hand, 1d. 

Subferibers, fpecimen of fome, d:fplayed to 
the beft advantage. 97. 

Summaxy oF Poxrrics —~Refle&tions on the 
prefent oritical fate of affairs, 234—on the 
dGiffention of our councils, ib.—on the 
repeal of the ftetutes againft the Roman 
Catholics, 235 —confequences of fuch a 
wncafure pointed out, ib.—uniform con- 
duét-of His Majefty, omthis occafion, ib.—- 
neceflity of a diitmétion between tolera- 

tion aad encouragement, 236—extracts 
from Archbifhop Troy’s paitoral letter 
236—238—farther initances of His 
Majelty’s attachment to the eftablifhed 
Church, 238—peace between the Emperor 
and the French Republic, 239-—-prepara- 
tions for the invafion of the Turkifh Do- 
mitions, ib—remarks on the New Ad- 
miniftration, 940—prefent {tate of the 
continent of Europe in the month of 
March 341—war between Spain and Por- 
tugal, ib,—refle€tions on the pértidy 
and weaknefs of the Spantfh Monarch, 
and their natura! confequenees, 342. 

Switzerland, account of the invafion and 
fybjugation of, by General Schawenburg, 


1I, 13, 
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Table, exhibiting the official value of im- 
ports and exports, and balance of trade 
’ every 


. 
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every five years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 318. 
Talleyrand, account of, 491. 
Tatterfal, Captain, the prifoner of Charles IT. 
account of his monument, 165. 


. Theatres at Pans, account of, 493. 


Theatrical reprefentation, new plan of, 496. 

Tigers, extraordinary method of killing, in 
Afriea, 42. 

Tipula ‘Tritici of wheat, remarks on its pro- 
bable advanteges, 2. 

Tithes, proved to be ho impediment to Agri- 
cultural improveme.t, 92, 94—thcir 
amount contrafted with that of the landed 
produce of the kingdom, 2838. 

‘Litle-page, initance of a fpecious one, to 
another jacobinical colle&ion, 194. 

Tohacco, Hiftor, of, 175—-when introduced 
into England, id. 

Troy, the Siege of, in a great degree fabu- 
lous, 393. 

Tutor, religious letter frorh one to his pupil, 
55. 


U; 

Union, the :th art'cle of, relative to. the per. 
manence of ecclefiaftical eftablith ments, 
249, 251. 

Univerfities, panegyric on, 188. 

V 


Vengeur, ftatement of its finking on the ift 
of June, con:radiéted, 58. 

Verax, on Junius and Burke, 228. 

W. 

War, fundamental difference between the 
prefent and thole of any former period, 
16, 18. 

Warren, the late Doctor, Latin eulogy on, 
by Dr. Vaughan, 171. 

Wells, the late Rev. Chrilopher, biography 
of, 49. 

Whigs, infances of their cruelty tewads 
the Quakers in Aunerica, at the time of the 
Rebcilien, 437, 438. 

Wigs, itrictures on the fathion of, among 
young people, 499. 

Wifdom, (lefinition of, 262. 
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276, l. nae 


133, line 22, for the appeal, read they appeal. 

for /egal read liyal, 

143, |. 24, for ceremony read acrimony. 

T4H4y 1. 14, for Go/pel read Go/pels. 

for Pagans read Pagani. 

147, 1. 24 for preledioner read probationer. 

1. 27 and 36, for Benchary read Ban chory. 
148, 1. 33, for 1766 read 1786. 

150, J. 17, for bere read by tho/e. 

273, 1. 1. for Duncan read George. - 

), roy dele Ae between which and begins. 
275, 1. 21, for Philopeter read Philopater. 

_ . 22, for amcien: read oriental. 

paflim, for Houbigent read Ho ubigent. 


—— 277, |. 11, fromthe bottom, for avocata, read evocata. 


—— 357, tor Duncan Cam 


pbell, read George, &c. 


—— 359, l. 37 for profefional, read profeforial, 
QD, 


—— 360, | for them read bis. 








1. 45, for Noverus and Gerdius, read Novetus and Gardius. 


— for referibi, read refcribere. 
——_—-— |. 47, for prefbyterarum, read prefbytercrum. 








—— 361, |. 28, for five, read frve. 


for Diaconarum, read Diaconerum, 
— for comverfu, read confenfu. 


——— |. 30, for refecetur, read arceatur. 


—— 362 1. 11, for dut, read Lf. 





—< }, 32, for obferved, read decreed, 
—— 363 1. 24, fot aguicurayay, read apycurayayere 





1. 255 for poteites, read 


teltas. 


—— 365 1. 335 dele the words (See our laf review.) 
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